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FOREWORD 


Dr. Gone's eudden death on the 28th of May 1961 was a serious blow to the 
P. K. Gode Works Publication Committee, and paralysed its activities for quite some 
time. Five Volumes of Dr. Gore's Writings had been published between 1953 and 
1960—two by our Committee, two by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombsy, and one 
by the Vishveshvararand Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur. Our Commitrp bad 
decided to publih two more Volumes, and their printing td already etarted while 
Dr. Gove Was still living. But the work had to be suspended after Dr. Gore’s audden 
death and was resumed only a couple of years ago. After a careful consideration of 
the matter, the Committee also decided that the two Volumes, which were being 
Printed exparately, should be issued as two parte of a eingle Volume, namely, Vohmme 
‘VI. The present Volume thus extends over 360 pages and comprise 31 reach 
Papers, of which 15 are included in Part I, and 16 in Part II. 


‘The papers in this Volume cover literary, histor, and cutunl ebjts wd, 

with a view to facilitating referenne, papers bearing on the eame topic bave 

presented eerially. Among the topics dealt with in the papers in Teri ms te ne 

Soced History of Pros and Paper Lodustry, Use of Cloth for Letter-Writing ; Ink- 
History and Progress of 


Washer, and of the Prasice of Manmgx, and Use of Gage Water by M 
Rulers. ipa pat tear reper Socal Life and Cultural 


Provincial Social Customs and Mamers; Antiquity of the Custom of Holding 

Ide Mosh Wie of Sueeden tae Flac id has ve te 
Bumgles, of Spectacle in India, of Tin-Costing of Metalic Utensils, of Mosquito. 
Net, of Rope-Mamifschae, and of WarCandla. 


already Jong over-due volume, the Committe (including PfOfessor Gos) decided to 
insue the volume without that Index. 


‘The Committee expresses its deep ecnae of gratitude to MM. Dr. P. V. Kava, 
Nationa) Profeasor of Indology, and Profemor K. K. Hanpigoi, former Vice- 
Chancellor of Gaubati University, two esteemed friends and admirers of Dr. Govs, 
who have made substantial financial grants towards the publiation of this Vohme. 
‘The Committee would aleo like to take this opportmity of thanking the large mumber of 
Pe: Goo en rn Lay promoted He eka of i eae Vohmes 

i) 


in variow ways. Shri S. N. Savant of the Bhandarkar Oriental Reamarch Institute was 
qminly responaible for the correcting of proofs. He also attended to the administrative 
‘tide of the printing and the publication of this Volume. The Committee expresses its 
high appreciation of the selfless service rendered by Shri Savant on ‘account of his 
reverene and regard for Dr. Gone, under whom he had the privilege of working for 
many years. The Co:nmittee also conveys its hearty thanks to Shri S, R. SARoeaat 
of the Veda.Vidya Mudramalaya, Poona, and all the workers of his press for the nest 
and careful printing of this Volume. 


With the pablicitioa of this Volume, most of the important papers of Dr. Gopa 
may be mid to Inve nv appeued in bok form, and the Committee may be said to 
ave roare or Jess achieved its objective. The following teble will give an idea of Dr. 
Gour’s writings published in book form :— 


P. K. Gode Studies Tide Pub isher 
Vo}. 1 Studies im uadias Literary Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Hist Bombay 7. 
( LO Stes No. 37) 
1 1953, pp. $70 (outof print) 
Vol. II Do—Vol. II (S.J. poue No: —Do— 
38), 1954, pp. 
‘om of Print) 
Vol. 111 Do—Vol. IMI, 1956, pp- P. K. Gode Works Pubes: 
| 270 tion Committee, B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona 4. 
Vol. 1V Studies in anaen Culturai| —Vishveshvarananda Vedic 


Ais val ishyeahva- Research Institute, 

History, | Vo} I (Vishvesh Lest ciphiy 
ae ”, wae S14. 
Vol. V Do—Vol. I, 1960, pp. 298. P..K. Gode Works Publicae 
tion Commitee, B. 0. R. 
Institute, Poona 4. 

Vol. VI Do=Vol. IIT, 1969, pp. 365. —Do— 

—_— 


P. K. Gode Works Publicttion Committee, RN. DArIHmAR 
BLO. R. Institute, Pons 4. i A, D. Pome 
‘2 May, 1969. N. A. Gons 
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1, MIGRATION OF PAPER FROM CHINA TO INDIA— 
AD. 105-1500 


Buhler in his Indian Paleography' published in 1896, makes come 
remarks about the use of paper in India. Some points from these 
remarks may be noted here :— 

(1) Between .c. 350 and a.p. 1300, a period to which Bahler’s work 

refers, paper was hardly known or at least little used in Indi 

(2) The introduction of paper is only due to the Muhammadans. 

(3) According to Rajendralal Mitra paper was used in Malwa 

during the 11th century, as proved by a “‘letter writer”, by king 
Bhoja of Dhara. 

(4) The oldest paper MS in Gujarat is dated a.p. 1223-24. 

(5) Peterson discovered at Anhilvad Patan paper MSS dated A.D. 
1327-28 and 1337-38. 

Ancient paper MSS from Kashgar were all of them written in 
Central Asia. They are covered with a layer of gypsum and it 
is doubtful if they are of Indian origin. 

In his book on Indian Textual Criticism published in 1941 Dr. S. 
M. Katre observes": ‘So far there has not been any consistent or 
sustained effort at the study of the material of these (paper) MSS as it 
comes down to us from different centres and through different periods.” 
It will thus be seen that there is much scope for a historical study of 
the introduction of paper into India and its increasing use and manufac- 
ture from indigenous materials on Indian soil. To trace the migration? 
of paper from China to India through different periods of history is 
a difficult task for a student like myself, not conversant with the first- 
hand sources of history available in non-Indian languages or literature. 
I shall, therefore, record in this article only a few references to paper, 
having a bearing on its history with special reference to India, gathered 
by me during the course of my studies. 

A.D. 105 —The credit of the invention of Paper gore toa Chinaman 
Ts’ai Lun, who offered his product to the throne in A.p. 105. A scholar 


* Paper Making by K. B. Joshi, 1944, pp. 205-222. 
1, English Trane, Publis! Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIII, 1904, p. 97. 
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Te’ui Yaan, who died 37 years after paper was first made wrote to 
a friend a8 follows :— 

I send you the works of the Philosopher Hsii in ten scrolls unal 
to afford a copy on silk. I am obliged to send you one on pap 
Though ‘‘The Development of the Book in China” has been studied, the 
development of the book in India remains to be studied and investi. 
gated. According to A.W. Hummel’ the story of the Chinese book 
teems to have developed step by step from the wooden or bamboo slip to 
the silk or paper scroll, from the scroll to the folded album and from 
the album to the paged book of modern times. The chronology of this 
story? prior to the invention of paper is not generally known to ordi. 
nary readers in India and hence I note it below :— 

B.C. 13th-14th Centuries —Incised divination bones with inscrip. 
tions were discovered in 189) in Honan Province. They show that 
booke existed at thia time (Shang Dynasty). The Chinese pictograph 
for a ‘volume’ appears on these bones and on early bronzes. 

B.C. 1et Century —Thousands of inscribed slips were found in the 
desert sands of Chinese Turkestan. 

A.D. 96 Seventy-eight wooden slips, containing an inventory of 
weapons were discovered by Folke Bergmann of Sven Hedin's Expedi- 
tion (about 12 years ago) in Central Asia. 


A.D. 105 —Invention of paper by a Chinaman Ts’ai Lun as noted 


-16 of the Journal of the American Oriental Society (June 1941). Tn 
inica (p. 229 of Vol. 17-1 hon 
important poi 


1e writers ro 2nd century B.C, 
kend. The 
illed in pop. 


furober of Arabic MSS on pay 
probably brought iato Greece from Asis about the end of 11th 


Chap. X of Book If-Procedure of 
riter (BAB), the forms of writ 
ow the de; of perfection th 
chapter reminds of Bacon's 
actitude, which is the very basi 


supposed that the Art of Writing originated in Egypt. ‘There iv an ancieat 
statue of an Egyptian scribe, A photograph of th i 
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According to Sir Aurel Stein' the paper invented by Te’ai in 
A.. 105 was made of old linen rags, fishing nets, bark of treet and raw 
hemp. 


c. 2nd Centary A.D.—Mr. G. Macartney, special assistant for 
Chinese affairs at Kashgar discovered 6 sets of MSS known as Macartney 
MSS. Set VI of these MSS was picked up from the ground at Kuk 
Gumbaz. Its material kind of soft paper with a darkish colour. 
According to Hoernle these MSS belong probably to the 2nd century A.D. 
Several folios of these MSS have been reproduced in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1897).* 


c. 3rd Century A.D.—For students of the history of rag paper the 
discoveries of Sir A. Stein at a watch-station in Central Asia are very 
important. He discovered some documents on rag paper and Prof. 
Wiesner analysed them and concluded that the paper of these docu- 
ments represented a particularly early stage in the evolution of pure 
rag paper. This analysis removes the previous belief, according to 
which the origin of rag paper is ascribed to an Arabinvention first made 
in Samarkand about the middle of the 8th century a.p. and then spread 
through the near-East to Europe. ‘I'he documents discovered by Stein 
are called Sogdian documents and they are written in early Sogdian 
language. They were found along with records of the early years of 
the Ist century A.D. and are not much removed from the Chinese inven- 
tion of paper in a.v. 105.2 As these documents were found in parts 
far away from the Central Asian border province, Stein concludes that 
the writers of thesedocuments were of a foreign origin and that they 
adopted Chinese paper for their use very early. Evidently the foreig- 
ners adopted the Chinese paper more rapidly than the people of China 
themselves, 


2, Vide p. 134 of Katre’s Indi ism, 1941. 
3, The word paper d from Papyrus (see p. 220 of Ency. Vol, 17-14tb 
Edition). 1 am not concerned here with the history of pepyrw. The use of papyrus in 
well ir In the Tomb of Puys 


The beginning of thepaper-making is eleo taking place, for the fig 
peeling off the hard extrior coating from one of the stalls”* (Vide p. 7 of Egyptian Woll 
ies of XVIII and XIX Dynasties, Metropolitan Musoum of Art, New York, 1930). 


1897 by the Biblical 


numbered 413, Dr. 
Journal of Mythic Society, Ban 
on this Papyrus by 5, Srikantaiya). 
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A.D. 312 —According to Stein the paper used for Sogdian docu- 
ments shows no trace of “Sizing” with starch or other gelatinous 
matter, which is found in later papers found in Chinese Turkestan and 
which alreadyappears in a Chinese document of a.p. 312. 

A.D. 317 —Mr. John C. Fergusson writing in T’ien Hsia Monthly 
(May 1940) refera (on p. 434) to a Chinese calligraphist Wang Hsi-Chih 
of A.D. 317, He was supreme in his art, which is described by Fergus. 

:—"His glory was to be able to extract from the paper on 
which he traced with black ink the lines and curve and hooks of his 
characters such delectable harmonies for the eye of man as no one elte 
can hope to equal.” 

c. A.D. 500 —Rev. F. Weber,' Moravian Missionary in Leh in 
Ladak received some MSS from an Afghan merchant, who found them 
ina place near Kuigar, 60 miles south of Yarkhand in the Chinese 
territory. These MSS are all written on paper and form 2 groups, 
(i) Indian, and (ii) Central Asian. The Indian Group is written in 
North-Western Gupta Characters, while the other group is written in 
Central Asian Nagari. According to Hoernle all of these MSS are not 
later than c. A.D. 700. Hoernle dates them at about c. a.d. 500. 

A.D. 671 —Though paper was invented in China in a.p. 105 its 
migration to India appears to have been very slow. At any rate it was 
notas rapidas the early Chinese travellers to India, When the celeb. 
rated Chinese traveller I-tsing visited India in the latter part of the 7th 
century with a desire to copy Sanskrit MSS for being taken to China he 
could not get paper in India and was, therefore, compelled to order 
some paper from China as will be seen from the following extract from 
his Record ® :. 


“At the mouth of the river Bhog(j?)a I went on board the ship to 
send a letter (through the merchant) as a credential to Kwang-Chou 
(Kwang-tung) in order to meet (my friends) and ask for paper and cakes 
of ink which are to be used in copying the sitras in the Brahma language 
(Sanskrit) and also for the means (cost) of hiring scribe: 

It is clear from the above extract that paper either indigenous or 
of Chinese manufacture was not available in India in the 7th century, 
though it was not quite unknown in India at the time as will be seen 
from the following reference to the use of paper found elsewhere? in 
I-tsing’s Recor 

1, Vide p. 135 0f Katre: Indian Textuol Criticism. 

2, Vide p. xaziv of Introduction to I.teing’s Record (671-695) Tranr. by J. Taks 
Kusu, Oxford, 1896. 

3. Vide p. 150 of Record. Vide also p. 203, where I-tsing narrates the story of hiv 
books at used for « statue of 

ya then io preparation. His pul to ase papers, let us 
‘use blank paper instead.” The t that ho had been led astray by the 
Meerecare ia the mortar, 
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“The priests and laymen in India make Caityas, or images with 
earth, or impress the Buddha’s image on silk or paper and worship it 
with offering wherever they go. 

If Taka Kusu’s translation of the original Chinese passage corres- 
ponding to the above extract is correct we shal] not be wrong in infer- 
ring that paper was known to Indian priests and laymen in the 7th 
century A.D. but that it was a rare commodity used perhaps for reli- 
gious purposes occasionally. Possibly on account of the Chinese 
contact with India some paper was already introduced into India prior 
to the visit of I-tsing but its wide-spread use in large quantities or even 
its manufacture on Indian soil was not given attention to owing to the 
system of using the bhidrja and palm leaves' for writing purposes 80 
common in those days. Speaking of the oral transmission of the Vedas 
I-tsing observes :—(P. 182 of Record) ‘‘The Vedas have been banded 
down from mouth to mouth not transcribed on paper or leaves. 

It appears from the above evidence that paper was not quite 
unknown in India in the 7th century A.D. but it failed to oust the bhdrja 
and the palm-leaf? owing to the orthodox tendency of the Indians 
generally in not adopting foreign things unless compelled to do so by 
political powers or by dominant cultural contacts, which saturated the 
Indian life in an overwhelming degree in any given period of history. 

A.D. 751 —In the history of paper given in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica‘ we are told that in a.D. 751 Samarkand, then in charge of 
an Arab Governor was attacked by the Chinese. The Governor repelled 
the attack of the Chinese and pursued them, making prisoners of some 
Chinese, who knew the art of making paper. These prisoners imparted 
the art to their Arab masters and in this manner the Arabs began to 
manufacture paper. A large number of Arabic MSS on paper is due to 


about 30 fi in circuit, 
‘The people ofthe: 
(Wide p, 146 of Life of Hiuen Triang, Tribner, 1911), After the death of Hiuen-Teiang 
in a,0. 664, I-teing started for India in a.b. 671 and retumed to Chine in A.D. 693, 


2. Cf, MaxmOller’s remarks on wi 
4, 


the latter half of the Sara period, 
in his Artha-astra (c, B.c. 320) mentions in his list of foros, products 


6 (TAH) which the commentary explains 
1929), 
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cident. Sir Aurel Stein does not believe in this account as be 
tes that the Sogdian documents on rag paper discovered by him, 
remove the belief so far held about the Arab invention first made at 
Samarkand in the middle of the 8th century a. and then spread 
through the near-East to Euorpe. 

Before A.D. 651 —Sulayman' the Arab Geographer refers to the 
Chinese use of paper for sanitary purposes as follows :—''The Chinese 
do not clean with water after calls of nature, but wipe with paper.” If 
tatement ie correct we have to suppose that paper wae then very 
cheap in China for being used for sanitary purposes and further that 
the Chinese were pioneers in this custom now common in Europe. 
Evidently the European use of paper for toilet purposes is no modem 
scientific invention. 

A.D. 866 —Mr. G. R. Kaye? in his account of the Bakhshali MS 
states that “the art of paper making appears to have been practised by 
the Chinese at a very early date. From the Chinese the Muslims learnt 
the process in the 8th century and they introduced it into Europe and also 
India about the 12th century. Among the earliest Muslim paper MSS 
now preserved one was written in A.D. 866, others in a.D. 974, 980, 990, 
etc. The earliest Indian paper MSS were written in A.D. 1231 and 1343, 
The earlier one measures 6 «4 inches (ratio 1:5) and the other 13} *5 
inches (ratio 2: 7).”” 

A.D. 904-5 —In 1938 Messrs. Bernard Quatrich Ltd. of London 
announced for sale a MS of a “A Tenth Century Koran” in cufic 
characters* in 4 volumes, each volume containing a note in Persian 
showing that the MS was at one time property of a mosque in Persia. 
The translation of the note as recorded in the catalogue is as followe: 
“This moaque was repaired by Ahmad b. Abi-al-Qasim al Khaya-qini 
in the year 292” (© a.p, 904-5). As this MS is wri 
fine, parchment we may not take it into consideration in our history of 
Poper. 

A.D. 901-995 —In 1940 and 1943 Lionel Giles published two articles 
on Chinase dated MSS ranging in dates from A.D. 901 to 496 in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies,‘ London. These dated 
documents in the Stein collection show the attention of the Chinese to 
chronology unlike many of our writers of Brahmanical MSS, which 
Jack in chronology and hence hinder the reconstruction of history on 
documentary evidence. 


98 of S.M.H, Nainar: Arob Geographers’ Knowledge of South Indic, 
lniversity, 1942, 


of Arch, Sur. of India, V>1, XLII (1927). The Bakhshali Manuscripy 


3. Cataloges No, $50 (1938) 
4, Vol. X, Part 2(1940) pp. 31 


. 8-87, Item No. 257 (Koran). 
1-344 and X, Pare I (1943) pp. 148-171. 
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A.D. 997-1022 —Das Gupta' makes the following remarks 
Chinese paper currency in his book on ‘‘Paper Currency in India. 

“Tt was the country Shuh, now the province of Szechhuen, into 
which a true poper money was first introduced.... A certain Chang-yung 
brought them into circulation, in order to supply the iron money which 
was too ponderous and inconvenient. These assignats were called 
Chetse or cuts. Under the sign of Chiu-teung of the Sung (from 997 
till 1022) this example was followed and assignats were made under 
name of Keaontze or bills of exchange... Every Keaontze represented 
‘one ounce of pure silver.” * 

A.D. 1089 —In his Catalogue of Jammu MSS (1894), p. 8, M. A. 
Stein records a paper MS of eraqa erwin dated aD. 1089. 

A.D. 1180 —Mr. R. A. Sastri? in his article ‘‘On Old MSS” states 
that “‘paper MSS begin with the date 1236 Sarhvatsara ie. AD. 1180.” 

A.D. 1223 —The oldest dated paper MS in Gujarat referred to by 
Buhler on p. 97 of his Indian Paleography is dated a.p. 1223-24. 

A.D. 1231 —Mr. G. R. Kaye mentions theearliest Indian paper MS 
written in A.D. 1231. 

A.D. 1298 —Morco Polo refers to the paper-money of Tartar Princes.* 

A.D. 1310 —Gough in his Papers (p. 24) mentions a paper MS dated 
1310 A.D. This isa MS of Bhdgavata (p. 16). 

A.D. 1320 —A work on medicine by Varigasena called the Variga- 
datta Vaidyaka is represented by a paper MS in the Govt. MSS Library 
(No. 352 of 1879-80) at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. It is dated 
Sanat 1376 = a.p. 1320 and is well preserved. 

A.D. 1323 —The Avesta Codex K 5 reproduced by the University 
Library, Copenhagen in 1939 was copied on paper in Sanivat 1379 (17th 
November a.p. 1:23) at Stambhatirtha or Khambayat. 

A.D. 1345-50 —Mohammad Taghlakh introduces paper money into 
India. 

A.D. 1395 —A Marathi document® dated 7th December 1395 uses 
the term ‘‘Kdgad"’ for paper or document. This document hails from 
Poona District and is a Vatanpatra of Govind Honap Deshpande of 
Kodhapa. 

1. Published 1927, p. 1. 
2, Mohammed Taghlak (4.0, 1325-1351) introduoed peper-money in his domi 
‘eausing confusion and distress tohis subjects. He then issued coppor.tokens 
of the paper notes. (Vide p. 405 of History of India by Elp 
3. Vide p. 125 of Bulletin of Romavarma Ressorch Insti 


1938). 
4. Travels ed. by Thomas Wright, London, 1901, j.p. 215-18, 


5. Vide PIAARTATIER Khande 7, B. 1.S. Mandal, Poone, 1938, %. Ye dated 
Gth December 1395. ( ASU BWIte Sra ). 
«ered var sate nar Osa eigen srry ate” 


stone, 1874). 
fe, Vol. VI, Part II (July 
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A.D. 1396 —A MS of Ryabhadeva-caritra etc. containing portions 
written on palm-leaf and paper was copied in Sanat 1452—a.p. 13%, 
Tt mentions the term Kdgad. 

A.D. 1406 —In the account of Bengal by Mahaun? the Chinese 
interpreter to the Chinese embassy that visited Bengal .in A.p. 1406, he 
refers to the manufacture of paper in Bengal from the bark of a tree. 
This paper, he says, is smooth and glossy like a deer’s skin. 

This reference to the manufacture of paper in Bengal made by 
a Chinaman is very important as it has a direct bearing on the history 
of Indian paper industry. Though paper first makes its appearanc 
Indian Paleography about a.d. 1000 it is difficult to believe that its 
manufacture in large quantity was commenced by Indians during the 
first 300 years of its advent. It would be reasonable to suppose that 
between A.D. 1000 and 1300 the use of paper had not become very much 
current in India owing possibly to the scarcity of imported paper. It 
was only when Indians began to manufacture paper from indigenous 
material that it could gradually replace other materials like the palm. 
leaf, the bhurja, parchment, cotton-cloth, etc. 

c. A.D. 1520 —Though paper was manufactured in Bengal and 
elsewhere in India before A.D. 1406 the Mogul Emperor Baber (a.p, 
1483-1530) praises Samarkand paper in his celebrated Memoirs? :— 

“The best paper in the world comes from Samarkand. ‘The species 
of paper called juaz comes entirely from Kanegil which is situated on 
the banks of Abe.Sidh (Black water) also called the Abe Rahmet (or 
water of Mercy).”” 

Evidently Samarkand paper bad a great history in Baber’s time as 
proved hy the belief about the Arab invention of paper in the 8th 
century A.D., which persists even now in the writings of responsible 
scholars as we have already seen in this paper. 


82 of Prasastisartgraha, by A. M. Shah, Ahmedabad, 1937-Colopton — 


Seas aaa facabret of ad 
rar ATRTRRTAAT 92 Stet STAT TT GRIST 
aarrsy amas MRaseTAATTA G. 142. 
odors Berar afar aan gu" 
2, Vide p, 159 of Serdesai Comm. Volume and JRAS 1895, 529-533, 
3. By Erskine. 1826, p. $2. 
4. Vide p, 229 of Vol. 17 of Mth Edition. ‘The following facts from thi 
oper are noteworthy 
(i) A.0, 1102—Oldest document on paper is « deed of King Roger of Sicily. 
(i) 4.0. 1122-1150—Firat mention of rag paper by Peter, Abbot of Cluny ia bis 
tract, 
(ili) @ a,b. 1150—Moors in Spain manufacture poper. 
(iv) a.p, 1231—Frederick {4 forbade use of paper for public documents. 
(¥) A.D, 1263—In the laws of Alphonso poper is roferred to as cloth parchment. 
(vi) a,b. 1310—Records of the Merton College, Oxford, chow the purchase of paper. 


1, Vide 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica ' devotes some space to the migration 
of paper to Europe and America. but no attention is paid by the writer 
of the article to the migration of paper to India from China, its far-off 
home from a.D. 105. My object in giving the foregoing brief but factual 
outline of the migration of paper from China to India will, it is hoped, 
rouse the curiosity of scholars and laymen alike as we are now passing 
through a period of paper scarcity to such an extent that at times we 
entertain the idea of commencing to write our literary productions on 
the palm-leaf and bhirja in the manner of our worthy ancestors, whose 
continuous endeavour to preserve our ancient learning by recording it 
on some durable material still excites our admiration and instills in us 
a spirit of reverence for their methods of transmissionand dissemination 
of literature, which is the glory of mankind in every age and clime. 


Prof. H. R. Kapadia in his article on Outline of Palaeography 
published in Bombay University Journal (May, 1938) p. 10S makes the 
following remarks about paper and its antiquity :— 

“Though the preparation of paper was known in India as early as 
3rd century B.C., it seems that in ancient times Jain works have not 
been written on it. For, it seems that it was used perhaps for the first 
time during the rule of Kumarapala and Vastupala as can be seen from 
Jinamandanagani’s Kumarapila-Prabandha (p. 96) and Ratnamandira- 
gani's Upadesataranigini (p. 142)". In footnote 19 on this passage 
Prof. Kapadia adds :—‘‘From these two references we see that the word 
paper is translated as ®t] and #49 (Kadgala). The word sma 
occurs in Manavijaya’s commentary (Pt. I, p. 167) on his own work 
Dharma-Samgraha. \n certain works we come across the correspond- 
ing word ®1Tq.”” 

Though there is some controversy* about the origin of the word 
China, which is derived from Ts'in dynasty (B.c. 249—a.D. 220) it is 
doubtful whether paper manufacture was known in India as early as 
3rd century B.c. as observed by Prof. Kapadia. ‘The earliest story of 


1, From a comparison of the chrovology of the mig: 
that for its migration to Indie it eppears that the two 
synchronous say between A.p, 950 and 1150. 
in Europe date from 4.0. 1080 onwards. The 


jon of poper to Europe with 
igrations have been almost 
Paper records preserved ia Ini 
tory of the transitional sts 


1 of manu. 
Sacturing poper. ‘They certainly didnot discoverthis for themselves (they probsbly 
learnt it fromthe Chinese) but they were undoubtedly the means of its introduction 
into Europe, Before this time books had to bo written on papyrus or parchment but 
after the Arab conquest of Egypt Europe wes cut off from the papyrus supply.”” 

2, Vide pp. 4-5 of Indian Literature in Chino and the Far Bast, by P. K, Mukher}i, 
1931 (Calcutta), 
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Sino-Indian contact is connected with Emperor Hiao-Wu (s.c. 140-80)" 
and “the starting point of Sino-Indian intercourse is generally put at 
A.D. 64." If these statements are correct, it is difficult to believe the 
introduction of the art of paper manufacture into India from Chinese 
sources prior to A.D. 105. If it is supposed that paper manufacture in 
India, prior to the Chinese invention of paper in a., 105, was indige- 
nous, we have to point out that no reliable evidence in support of this 
supposition has been recorded by competent scholars. Under these 
circumstances we have to believe in the gradual migration of paper 
from China to India as outlined briefly in this paper from A.D. 105 
onwards. 

Prof. Kapadia states that paper was used ‘perhaps for the first time 
during the rule of Kumarap#la” who was king of Gujarat from Vikrama 
Sarhvat 1199 to 1230 (a.p. 1143-1174).' This statement is quite in 
harmony with the data recorded in the present paper. 

The Maharastra historian Rajawade* makes the following remarks 
about the introduction of paper into India :— # 

“About 50 or 60 years before 1326 another material for writing on 
became current. This material is paper (Kagad). There are some 
remote references to the writing on paper in the Jadnesvari.”” 

The Jadnetoar’, was composed in A.D. 1295 and as we have already 
pointed out paper MSS of A.D. 1089, 1180, 1223 and 1231 the remarks of 
Rajawade quoted by me are fully warranted by the dates of these MSS 
on chronological grounds. 

Ina Marathi work” published at Bombay in 1884 a Persian Far 
dated a.H. 717 (Saka 12/1) AD. 1299 is reproduced (Appendix A) from 
a copy of it dated A.D. 1705. This Farmén, if genuine, must have been 
written on paper but reproduced from a late copy of it dated 
A.D. 1705, Iam not ina position to draw any conclusions from it, even 
though it was admitted in the court in A.D. 1883 and translated into 


Serles Vol. II, 


Vide p. 2 of Life of Hemacandza (Trans. by Dr. M. Patel). S. 
he author of KemArapdla-Coritra completed this 
36, Dharmo-Savigroha of Minsvijaye was compored in A.n. 1681 (Vide p. $94 of 
Wintemitz, Indian Literature, Vol. If (Calcutta). No wonder that Mat 
SITE in his comm, on bis own Dharma. 

2, Aitihdsih Pras 


97 of this work in my possession iv « copy presented by the author to the Inte Reo 
Babadur Gopalreo Hari Deshmuth, then at Ratlam, 

4. Arabic M3S on Rolls of paper (about 30 mettes long) coming from Moorish 
vtates and North Africe have been deposited ia manuscript depositories at Bercelon 
(Spain). They coatain diplomatic correspoadence between Egypt and Aragon between 
1300 and 1330, ‘The Aragocese letters in this connection afe dated A.D. 1303, 1305, 
4914, 1918, 1322 and 1327. (Vide pp. 12-13 of Bgypt and Aragon by A. S. Ati 
Leipais, 1938). 
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English by a Moulvi of the Elphinstone High School on 6th October 
1883. This Farman is described as a Ddnapatra from Raja Bimba of 
Uttara Konkana to Purugottampant Kavale. 


From Alberuni’s Notes on the Writing of the Hindus made about 
a.p. 1030 it appears that the Indians had not then adopted paper for writ- 
ing purposes as will be seen from the following remarks! made by him. 

(i) “The Hindus are not in the habit of writing on hides like the 
cient times.” 
“Muslims too used in the early times of Islam to write on 


Alberuni refers to papyrus on which the orders of the Khalifs 
were recorded until shortly before his time (c. A.D. 1030). 

(iv) “It was in China proper that paper was first manufactured. 
Chinese prisoners introduced the fabrication of paper into Samarkand 
and thereupon it was made in various places, so as to meet the existing 
want.” 

(v) “The Hindus have in the South of their country a slender 
tree like the date and cocoa-nut palms, bearing edible fruits and leaves 
of the length of one yard and as broad as three fingers one put beside 
the other. They call these leaves ‘dri and write on them. They bind 
a book of these leaves together by a cord on which they are arranj 
the cord going through all the leaves by a hole in the middle of each.” 

(vi) ‘‘In Central and Northern India people use the bark of Taz 
tree, one kind of which is used as a cover for bows. It is called bhdrfe. 
They take a piece one yard long and as broad as the out-stretched 
fingers of the hand, or somewhat less, and prepare it in various ways. 
They oil and polish it so as to make it hard and smooth, and then they 
write on it. The proper order of the single leaves is marked by 
numbers. The whole book is wrapped up in a piece of cloth and 
fastened between two tablets of the same size. Such a book is called 
puthi. Their letters and whatever else they have to write they write on 
the bark of the saz tree.”” 

The foregoing minute study by Alberuni of the writing of tbe 
Hindus speaks for itself. 

Kalhana (a.p. 1148) in his Rdjatarangipi® states that a Brahmin 
Vijayaraja killed an unpopular minister (Citraratha) of king Jayasimba 
(ap. 1128 to 1149). Vijayaraja was killed by royal troops. On his arm 
was found a patrika or leaf with the verse of the Bhagavadgitd (111, 8) 
© qRarone angar Framers 6 gegen) weterearearate etre! a wu’ 


pp. 170-71 of Vol. I of Alberuni's India by E. C. Sachau, London, 1888 


p. 306 of V. Smith, Early History of India, Oxford. 1904, 
3. Vide Stein's Rajatara Vol. II, 174 (Verses 2256-57. Chap. VIII). 
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the bhirja leaf, which was generally used in Kashmir for writing 
purposes. 

I now close my study of the history of thc migration of paper from 
China to India through varied vicissitudes of times and climes between 
A.D. 105-1500." About six years ago I began to note down facts per- 
taining to this history and the visit of Mr. K. B. Joshi, the Secretary of 
the Paper Research Centre, (The All-India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation), Poona to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in May 
1943 hastened up my drafting of the present paper on paper, in which 
he is interested both in its technical and historical aspects. 1 have, 
therefore, to thank him most cordially for having agreed to the publi- 
cation of these notes, imperfect as they necessarily are, for the benefit 
of the general public and scholarsalike. The-presentation of my data 
in this paper is, I am conscious, not popular but I feel convinced that 
I shall be doing wrong to the subject, if 1 keep hidden the sources of 
this study from the gaze of the ordinary reader. I hope that my present 
study will be supplemented by scholars more competent than myself to 
handle this subject in its varied aspects. Judging, however, by the 
queries I get about the introduction of paper into India and the absence 
of reliable material in our Encyclopaedias on the Indian aspect of this 
question, I have reason to believe, that my present study will clarify 
this problem to a certain extent, as it is put in its chronological pers- 
pective, which is absolutely essential for every historical study worth 
the name. If the introduction of paper into India and Europe has 
revolutionized modern and mediaeval civilizations, the manufacture of 
paper by villagers in India wiil not fail to revolutionize their economics, 
for the improvement of which The All-India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation has been struggling since its inception some years ago. May its 
heroic efforts be crowned with success, is my only hope and prayer. 


1500 printed bool 
of Mainz, who 


Carwn set up his Printing Press in (Wide p. 388 
Davies History of the World, 193; of paper, they 
yi The Invention 


jest datable 
long before which the Chineve must 
printed scroll le dated 4.0. May 868, 
Tt laa version of Buddhist Di Si (Vide p. 568 of Smithtoniam Report 1938— 
Seligman’s article oa The Romon Orient and the Far East), 


2. THE USE OF CLOTH FOR LETTER-WRITING 
AT THE COURT OF HARSA (AD. 606-647 )+ 


Recently I published some papers' on paleography dealing with 
the history of paper and other writing materials used by our forefathers 
during the last two thousand years. A volume of correspondence has 
come in from the readers of these papers. Leaving aside the apprecia- 
tions of the studies contained in this correspondence, I must deal with 
certain pertinent queries about these studies as they lead to further 
investigation in the fields of my study. In the present paper I propose 
to deal with one of such queries received from my learned friend M. M. 
Principal V. V. shi of the Morris College, Nagpur, who wrote to 
me on 20-3-1944 as follows :— 

“It seems quite clear from the references collected by you that 
Paper was not in common use before the 11th century A.D. This seems 
to be corroborated by the comment of Visvaripa, a predecessor of 
VijianeSvara that “pate” in Yajfavalkya 1, 139, excludes bhirja-patra 
rttyartham); otherwise he would have said 
rtyartham.”’ Of what kind was the letter carried by a mes- 
his turban to Harsa (Hargacarita, Ucchvasa V)? Could a 
bhirjapatra have been carried like that without being broken into bits? 
Was paper used for the purpose? You may consider this point.” 


For answering the above query convincingly J have collected the 
following evidence from contemporary sources both literary and 
epigraphic :— 

(1) Poet Bana, the author of the Hargacarita refers to the use of 


Valkala pattika? for writing purposes in the following extract from his 
Kadambari :— 


“Evamuktaéca maya...... nikatavartinah tamdla-padapitpallavama- 
daya nigpidya tataéilatale tena gandhagajamadasurabhiparimalena rasena 
uttariya-valkalaikadesadvipatya paftikam svahastakamala-kanigthika- 
nakhagikharena abhilikhya iyarh patrikd tvaya tasyai kanyakayai prac- 


- Volume, 1952, pp. 15-21. 
fs (1) Migration of Paper from China to Indi 
1 Making by K, B, Joshi, Wardha, 1944, (2) Studies én the Re 


pages 205-222 
al History a 


Vol. V, pp. 87-95), (3) Saint Ramaddsa’s Discourse on the Writing and pairecate ¢ 
Manuscripts, ete, (New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIL, pp. 126-128). 

2. Q. Curtius Rufus story of Alexander the Great refers to the writing 
8 follows 
the tender aide of the bark of trees reccived written character like paper” (vide 
P. 186 of Ancient India by J. W, M'erindle 1896), According to one view this author 
lived under Claudius, (4.0. 45-54), 
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dram mukidlataya bisasitaya vipralobhyamino me | 
harhea 


The foregoing extract gives us the use of valkalapattika or a strip 
of bark-garment for writing romantic letters with the aid of finger-nails 
but we cannot conclude therefrom that this method was normally 
current in Bana’s time i.e. 7th century A.D. It appears that cotton cloth 
material for writing upon was in use in India before the Christian Era 
and ite use was continued to very late times. My friend Dr. S. M. 
Katre has re‘erred to this fact in his book on Indian Textual Criticism’ 
published sometime ago. We must, however, record specific contem- 
porary evidence to prove the use of cotton cloth for writing purposes 
in Harqa’s time (7th century A.D.) with a view to answering Principal 
Mirashi's query referred to above. 

(2) The Chinese invented paper as early as A.D. 105 but in spite 
of the Sino-Indian contact which increased in subsequent centuries 
Indians don’t appear to have adopted the use of paper for writing pur- 
poses. I-tsing, the Chinese traveller in India, had to order paper and 
cakes of ink for writing Sanskrit MSS from China (a.p. 671).* At 
present no Sanskrit lexicon is found to contain any Sanskrit word for 
paper though paper was known in India in the 7th century A.D. In two 
Sanskrit-Chinese lexicons of the 8th century A.D. edited by Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi, we find a Sanskrit word fayah: recorded as equivalent for paper 


darfitidéo minasajanmi tvaya nitah |)” 


1, Vide p. 5 of Indian Textual Criticiom (Karnatek Publishing House, Bombs 
—"Coreon cloth ment ioned by Nearchos 
Severn! inscriptions of the Satavihans pi 
documents were writren and w! 


Alberuni (¢. 4.0. 1030) speaking of writing mat orial used by Hindu children states - 

Page 182 of Alberwmi's India (Sacheu, London, 1688)—“They (Hindus) use Nach 
tablets for the children in the schools and write upon them slong the long side, not the 
broud side, writing with a white material from the left to the right, One would thirk 
that the author of tle following verses had meant the Hindus :— 

“How many a writer uses popéy as black as charcoal 
i it colour 

4 0 height day ine derk night; 
weaver, but without adding « woof. 
‘They write the title of the book at the end of it, not st the be 

2, Vide p. 210 of my pape on Migration of laper from China to India. 
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but in spite of this record the Indian languages a 
the word and consequently it was permanently lost to India. 


(3) Inthe Sanskrit Buddhist work Aryamaajudrimilakalpa which 
belongs to about the 2nd century a.p. according to Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya there is a section called ‘‘patavidhanapatala” in which the 
use of pata or piece of cloth for writing or painting purposes is clearly 
indicated by the expressions ‘‘tarh patam likhapayet”’ and “‘tath patam 
citrapayet” with reference to the painting of the Buddhist god Arya- 
maiijuéri on a paja.* 


(4) Recently Dr. Hiranand Sastri, Director of Archzology, Baroda, 
delivered some lectures on ‘Archeology and Ancient Indian History’ 
(Published at Ahmedabad, 1944). In his lecture on ‘‘Ndlanda’’ Dr. 
Sastri describes some seals found at Nalanda and states that no docu- 
ment has yet been found at Nalanda with any of these seals to show how 
they were fastened. He then quotes a passage from Bana's Harsacarita 
(Trans. by Thomas and Cowell, pp..40-41) to prove that such seals or 
tokens were tied to letters by means of a thick and strong Sutra or 
string. This passage describes the lekhahara or curior from Krgna, the 
brother of Sri Harga as follows:—‘‘atha tenaniyamanam...... 
sitrabandhanimnitantaralakrtavyavacchedaya lekhamilikaya parikalita- 
mardhanam......pravigantam lekhahdrakam adrakgit”. (Then he beheld 
the messenger entering as he was brought before him—his legs tired and 
heavy with the long journey, with his tunic girt up rightly by a mud- 
stained strip of cloth, the knot hanging loose and fastened up by 
a rugged clout swingingbehind him and having his head wrapped with 
a bundle of letters, which had a deep division pressed into it by a very 
thick threxd that boun: 


am indebted to my esteemed fiend Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji of the Calcutta 
for this information. I reproduce Dr. Chatterji's remarks on my paper as 
communicated by him in his lettor dated 22-6-1944 


“After receiving your notable monograph on Paper in India, 1 wanted to write 00 


sowrcer, In Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi's Edit 
the Bth century A.o. a Sanskrit word dayah 
‘paper’. “Chis faya 


se word itself, which is 

was bie. Evidently 
why it found a place 
wkrit-Chinese lexicon ; but Indian scholars comchow ignored the word, end it 
became later on lost to India. ‘The word Kdghas also occurs in the Sanskrit-Chinese 
lexicons as Kakali, Kahari, M. 4 Sastri noted a very old form 


history. We, therefore, welcome 
Journal of Sino-Indian Studies now started at Calcutta and wish it «successful carcer. 
2, Vide pp. 75-76 of Aryamaajulrimilakalpa (G. O. S., Barode). 
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Dr. Sastri further cbserves : juch seals as were found in their 
entirety like the one of Pafupatisinha, were probably fastened to 
strings, whose ends were secured on the documents themselves, either 
by being sesled with the same seal, or by another seal or token. The 
string might have been of hemp or cotton. In the absence of any specimen 
it cannot be determined whether these documents were written on wood, 
leather, palm-leaves, paper or any other material.” 

Speaking of the material for sealing used in those days, Dr. Sastri 
observes :—"'For the sealing wax of to-day clay was probably used in 
those days. A piece of white Khddi was found in the hole of one seal.”" 

It will be seen from the above remarks that even an archzologist 
like Dr. Sastri is unable to determine the nature of the material used for 
writing at Nalanda in the 7thcentury A.D. or thereabout. Possibly the 
piece of Khddi found in the whole of one scal is a relic of such material 
a8 will be seen from the evidence I shall record in the following lines. 

(5) Nearchos was the admiral of Alexander’s ficet during his 
Indian expedition. Strabo, the Greek geographer (B.c. 64 to A.D. 24) 
writes on the authority of Nearchos that the Indians wrote upon cloth, 
which was well pressed to make it smooth.? This evidence clearly 
shows that the practice of writing letters on cloth was in vogue in India 
900 years, if not more, before Harga’s time and even King Harga, 
followed it himself in his official correspondence as will be seen from 
the following extract from the Life of Hiuen-Tsiang (n.d. 629-645) by 
his pupil Houi Li (Trdbner 1911, p. 190) 

“Three days after separation the King (Siladitya or Harga) in com- 
pany with Kumara-raja and Dbruvabhattaraja, took several hundred 
light horsemen and again came to accompany, him (Hiuen-Tsiang) for 
a time and to take final leave, so kindly disposed were the kings to the 
Master. Then he commissioned four Ta-kwan (official guides) to 
accompany the escort: they call such officers Mo-ho-ta-lo (Mahataras?). 
The King also wrote some letters on fine white cotton stuff and sealed 
them with red wax (or composition), which he ordered the Ta-kwan 
officers to present in all the countries through which they conducted 
the Master, to the end that the princes of these countries might provide 
carriages or modes of conveyance to escort the Master even to the 
borders of China.” * 

The foregoing extract clearly shows that in the 7th century A.D. the 
use of “fine white cotton stuff” ® for writing official letters was in com- 


1. Vide pp. 79-80 of Archaeology avd Ancient Indian History (4 lectures) by Dr. H- 
Seutri, Pub. by Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahm: 
2. 


96). 


f Bd. by R. R. Sastry in 
to have been current 
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mon use and that these letters were sealed with red composition which 
was possibly some kind of clay as Dr. Sastri has stated after examining 
a number of Nalanda eeals. 

(6) Iam now ina position to consider Principal Mirashi’s query 
about the material of which was made the letter sent to Harga contain- 
ing the bad news of his father’s illness. The passage from the Harsa 
Carita (Sth Ucchvasa) which refers to this letter reads as follows 
“atha diradeva ca lekhagarbhaya niliragamecakarucd cailacirikaya ra 
mundamilikam......adhvagam kurafganamanamayantamadrakeit.””(' 
p. 133 of Eng. trans. of Harsa Carita by Cowell and Thomas, London, 
1929—'*Anon he (Harsa) beheld afar off a certain Kurangaka approach- 
ing with a billet tied ina forehead-wrap of rags of deep indigo hue”, etc.) 

If Harsa got his letters written on “‘fine white cotton stuff’’ as stated 
in the Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, it is reasonable to infer that the above 
letter brought to Harga by a messenger wrapped up in his turban must 
have been written ona piece of cloth and consequently there was no 
danger of its being broken into bits. I hope the evidence recorded 
above warrants us to draw this inference. 

(7) The above inference has been further supported by inscrip- 
tional evidence of c. a.o. 700. Mr. Priyatosh Banerjee in his article in 
Jour. of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1944, pp. 198-202, on on 
“Patna Museum Inscription dated in the year 17 of the reign of 
gupta (c. a.p. 700)” translates the last portion of this inserlptioga as 
follows :— ‘The short cloth of the deed of purchase was written on by 
Devadatta and was inscribed by the wise artisan Kuladitya” (‘‘likbita 
devadattena samkgiptd kraya-cirikd | utkirna sOtradharena kuladityena 
dhimata 1”). 

Mr. Banerjee adds :— ‘‘This is my translation of krayacirika. Cloth 
as writing material was very common in ancient times. See Chapter 
VIII, para XXXVII, B-Ind. Anti. Vol. XXIII, 1904 (Appendix) 
The above inscription is on a stone piece (1 ft. 3 inches x 9 incbe: 
Evidently the deed was drafted on a piece of cloth (cirikd) and then 
inscribed ona stone. I believe in the light of the above evidence that 
the letter brought to King Harsa by a messenger must have been written 
on a cirikd and inserted in the cailacirika of his turban. 


1m of communicating the good news of the birth of # son to his father by send. 
messenger @ pata 1¢ of cloth with ths footprint of the newly born ton 
will be scen from the following exteact :— 


custom from literature, [6 this custom now current in any part of the world 7 


S.1.C.H.2 —_—_—_ 


3. STUDIES IN THE REG!ONAL HISTORY OF 
DIAN PAPER INDUSTRY 

‘The Paper Manufacture at Harihar on the Bank of the ‘Tungethadra in 

4,0, 1790 as described by Capt, Edward Moor.® 

In my recent paper' on the Migration of Paper from Chinato In 
A.D. 105 to 1500, I referred to the question® of reconstructing the 
history of Indian paper industry since the introduction of paper into 
India c. .v. 1000. In this connection I quoted the reference of Mahaun, 
the Chinese interpreter who visited Bengal in a.p. 1406 to the effect that 
the people of Bengal manufactured paper? from the hark of a tree and 
that the paper so manufactured was smooth and glossy like a deer’s skin, 
The manuscripts libraries in India are full of thousands of MSS‘ on 
paper, mostly indigenous, manufacture of this indigenous paper 
belonging to different dates and places. Such a history cannot be 
reconstructed in a short time as it pertains to different centres of paper 
industry current indifferent periods of time. I propose, therefore, to 
record in the form of occasional historical notes on this subject such 
data as I can gather during the course of my other studies pertaining to 
the history of Indian Culture in its varied aspects. It is hoped that 
such data will materially facilitate a systematic reconstruction of the 
history of indigenous paper industry in India say between A.D. 1000 and 
1850 and thus clarify our nebulous knowledge of this industry current at 
Present, In dealing with th the history of Indian paper industry? between 


er ‘Mokine by K. B, Joshi, All-India Village Industries 
Aocietion, Maganwadi, Wardha (C. P.), 1944, 
2. Ibid, p. 216, 
3. Cf. the use of palm-lesf in the anager empire Third Dynasty (4.0. 152900 
1543) by N.V. 935, p. 197. “The measurement of lands and 
i Each 


4, These MSS are evidently the product of eld ape proces os described 
00 pp. 6-8 of Paper-Making by K. B. Joshi We need, however, some historical tat i- 
‘mony about these processes as current in different parte of India st different periods, 

story of paper. 
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¢. A.D. 1000 and 1800 we are of course concerned with hand-made paper. 
Even in Europe’ ‘until the close of the eighteenth century paper- 
making was mainly a hand-process, at least so faras the actual forma- 
tion of the sheets was concerned.” The methnd* of preparing paper 
introduced and emoloved in Eurone up to the invention of the stamping 
mill in a.o. 1151 at Xatina, (an ancient citv in Valencia), Spain, were a8 
follows: ‘In the earlv dava of printing, when Guntenbers, Fust and 
Schoeffer and later Teneon and Caxton practised, the hollander or 
beating engine was unknown to naper-makers. Rags were reduced to 
pulp in very elementary fashion. At the incestion of paper-making 
the following was the method adopted. The material was gathered 
together and allowed to ferment, then boiled in wond ashes and put 
into bags which were immersed fora considerable period in a running 
stream. Having thus removed the alkaline residue. and a large propor- 
tion of the dirt, the mass wae beaten 2 or 3 Ibs. at a time on the wooden 
blocks, with heivy sticks. Bv this process the material was gradually 
reduced to a pastv pulp, which was diluted with water to the required 
consistency. Sheets were formed bv immersing in the pulp a rectan- 
gular sieve, with meshes formed of strips of bamboo or similar mate- 
rial connected tonether by silk threads. The pulp was contained in 
a vat and was constantly stirred during the making of the sheets. 
Sufficient fibre to form a sheet was picked up on the sieve and the dry- 
ing of the sheets was afterwards performed by exposure to sun and air.” 


These methods current in Europe before a.p. 1151 may now be 
compared with the method of preparing paper as current in the Maratha 
countrv and recorded with some detail by Captain Edward Moor? about 
A.D. 1790. Moor was one of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, and an acute observer of Maratha life and customs as will be 
seen from all his writings and esneciallv his account of the British 
co-operation with Parashuram Bhan Patwardhan, the celebrated Sardar 
af the Peshwa in the seige of Dharwar (4.0. 1790-91) against Tipoo 
Sultan. Moor in his account of the places visited by him describes 


1, Vide 9.8 af Paper (its History, Soureet and Manufacture by H. A, Madox, 
Tandon, Sit Tesae Pitman and Sons, Ltd, 1933), In 1798 Nicoles Louie Robert invented 
a machine far making paper in lengths of 12 to 15 metres, 


2. Tid, p. 10. 

3. A narratios of the operations of Captain Little's Detachment and & the Maratha 
Army commanded by Purseram Bhmo ; during the late confedrracy in India on¢ Nawab 
Tipoo Sultan Bohadur by Edward Moor, Lieutenant on the Hombay Fatablishment, 
London, 1794— Chap. V (pp. 97-113) artive in the ncighbourhood of 
Bangalore, and -cpatate until the return of the (air seuton enables them again to cops: 
rite, Transections of the Bhow's army, ete. between Mangelore and Chittaledroog, 
March of « party of Sick and Wounded to Hdurcay Hal by the route of Raidroog, 
Harpoonelly and Oachingadroog with some account of these places."” 
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Haribar' as follows:—P. 110 ‘‘The name of this place is generally 
written Hurry Hur sometimes Harea Har Ghur, but from having been 
80 often, and so long a time here, we will venture to affirm our method 
of spelling it to be preferred: we have, we allow, heard it, by the 
inhabitants called Hurry Hur ; but nine in ten, indeed all the intelligent 
People, authorise us in deviating from the common mode. As this fort 
and town is situated hard by a principal pass over the river, that by the 
treaty of peace is become the dividing boundary of the Mahratta and 
Mysorean empires, it is likely to be a post of great importance to the 
latter as their northern frontier, and deserves therefore, particular 
notice, a8 well as of its future probable improvements, as of its 
Present state. 


Hurry Hal is most delightfully situated on the eastern bank of the 
Toombudra, which river in the rain washes the western wall of the 
fort, it is at present a pretty little fortification of no considerable 
Strength against our operations but if garrisoned by our troops, capable 
of a good defence.” 


Moor then makes his observations on the trade and industries of 


itself is@ place of no great trade; they manufacture 
their common cloths but import the silk dresses and other finery for 
the ladies; grain is furnished by its lands in quantities more than 
sufficient for the inhabitants and in peacable times a little is sold, the 
only article they manufacture for sale, is paper, of which they send some 
but in no considerable quantity to other markets. The paper made here 
is of a very inferior kind but we apprehend they could make finer were 
it in demand : the process of making it is in the same style of simplicity 


Companion by G. H. Khandekar, Poona, 189 
jtuated on the right bank of the Tungebhadra 
compound of Heri 


Hara (Siva), According to a legend the god ‘and goddes 
1 giant who wou from Brahms the gift of perpetual lif 
gods eod meo. Harihar is an sacient town, and has yielded many 


‘them dating back to the 13th century. The chief temple now existing waa erected in 
1223, Post Office."* 


je pp. 13-14 of Maddox Paper) :- 
ing engine (invented by the Dutch), 
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that we before mentioned being 8o observable in eastern artists: 
a shallow well of eight feet diameter is sunk, we will say four feet and 
chunamed; in the middle is inserted a block of hard wood; a heavy 
hammer or wooden beater is placed on the side of the well nearly 
equipoised so that a man standing on its centre by lifting either leg 
moves it up and down; ‘its head falling on the wooden block, beats the 
materials of which the paper is made toa pulp; a second man remains 
in the well to keep the materials to be beaten in its proper place. Old 
cloths, old tents and such things are casiest to work, but when they 
cannot be procured, the bark of particular shrubs is substituted being 
first a8 well as cloths, well washed and soaked in water for several days. 
When sufficiently beaten, the pulp is mixed with a little quantity of 
water in chunamed reservoirs, into which the workmen dip their moulds 
and the mixture adhering to them when lifted out, instantly becomes 
paper; other pereons remove it, and draw each sheet through a second 
piece of water, and hang it up to dry. A quantity of gum Arabic is 
dissolved in the water into which the beaten pulp is put; and that 
through which the paper is drawn is also a mucilage of that gum with 
a portion of alum dissolved in it. The moulds or forms of the work- 
men are made of thin shreds of bamboe. The tree from which the 
gum called gum Arabic exudes grows in abundance in every part of the 
upper country between Seringapatam and Poona: it was known to us 
by the name of babool tree. 


1, Inote here como dates of the inventions associated with the evolution of paper 

mohing and allied mat recorded by Maddox in his book on paper: — 

A.D. 795— Paper ssteblished at Bagdad, p. 4. 

A.D, Mth century— Moors introduced paper into Europe— Tolede (Spain) received 
the art first. Then it spread to Italy, France and Netherland: 

Between a,b. 13th and 14th centuries— Art of tater-marhing invented in Italy. This 
factor greatly added to popularity and interest in paper. It also aided accuracy 
of historical research in aucceedi 

‘4,0. 1336 - Firat paper mill erected in Germany (p. 5). 

‘A.D. 1496— Mention of earliest paper mill in England in the Colophon of « work 
printed at Westminster (p. 6). 

©. A.D. 1498— John Tate (the younger) eracted a paper mill at Stevenage (Hertford) 
Tate's papors wore watermarked with a five pointed star. 

¢, A.D. 1548— Attempt of Rémy (a foreigner) to introduce paper-making in Cam- 
bridgeshi 

A.D, 1588— Spielman erected s Mill at Dartford in Kent with a ten years’ licenco 
from Queen Elizabeth, This mill produced coarse paper, not white, 

€. A.D. 1661— Patent for the invention and manufacture of white paper granted to 
four Englishmen (p. 7). 

A.D, 1665— Firat British patent to Hildegard for the manufacture of bluesugar poper 
from 4.0, 16 England. 

A.p. 1685— Influx of Huguenot refugees (highly skilled peper-makera) into 
England-Joha Brisooe took out an English patent for the true art for mak 
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The foregoing description of paper-manufacture at Haribar by 
a scholer-soldier about A p. 1790, though late, has great importance for 
the regionalhistory of indigenous paper manufacture in India between 
¢. A.D. 1000 and a.0. 1850 or so. The method of preparing paper as 
current at Harihar 150 yeara ago was simpie enough and took no count 
of the stamping mill invented in Europe in A D. 1151 and the Hollander! 
(or beating engine) invented by the Dutch between A.D. 1690 and 1720, 
The hollander gradually superseded the stamping mill it had the 
capacity to reduce the toughest material to a state of pulp in a few 
hours. 

Side by side with historical descriptions of regional paper-manu- 
facture in India it is worth w undertaking a chemical and micros. 
copic study of the material used for the numerous dated MSS? (wr 
on paper). Such a study may furnish definite tests regarding the 

ials used for paper-manufacture in different parts of India at 
definite dates recorded in these MSS. These testa are also likely to be 
useful for determining the dates of undated MSS in the manner of the 
ater-marks introduced into European paper manufacture after the 13tb 
century. ‘The value of these water-marks for determining the age of 
8 paper manuscript or document has been now recognised by historical 
research students of Europe. Unfortunately the paper MSS in India, 
th the exception of those written very late in the 18th or 19th centu. 
ries on foreign paper, contain no water-marks. We must, therelore, 
devise some tests on the strength of dated MSS before us, which can 
enable us to determine the age of undated MSS manufactured at 
ular paper centre at a particular period of history. 


}60 Whatman of Maidator 
|. Whaeman learnt the 


‘The foregoing chronology will pive the reader a clear idea regarding the progres 
of the art of papermaking in Europe prior to 4.0. 1790 when Copt. Edward Moor saw 
Paper manufacture at Havihar in the Mehratts country and described it in bis book 
publisted in London in a.o. 15%, 

1, Vide p. 13 of by Maddox.- ‘he hollander comsisted of an oval-shaped 
0 1uEHIng lengtkmays along the centre, At one 
eplinder Gtted with steel kni 


2. 
outtide. ‘The cop 
eopica were made but thee places connot give us a clue to the centres of peper-manu- 
facture then current, es Farer may Fave been traniported frem ore centre to many 
Places far away (rom the place of its manufacture. 


husdredsof dated paper MES io different libraries in Indie and 
some of these MSS record at times the places whore these 


then ice for ourselves row the needs of tke learned men and goversments 
Of the difiercat states in India were met by the severel paper manufacturers of iBlerent 
periods, 
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is memoirs, states that the beat paper in the world in 
his time came from Samarkand. The paper used for state records 
during his reign may possibly have been imported from Samarkand. 
With the expansion and growth of the Mughal Empire during the reigns 
of Humayun and Akbar indigenous paper manufacture may have been 
started to meet the growing demands of the state departments. Though 
Akbar “‘had not taken the trouble to read” he wasa great lover of books 
like his ancestors. All the books collected by him were manuscripts 
@ for printed volumes and got rid of the choice 
specimens presented to him by the first Jesuit mission. In October 
1605 an inventory of his books preserved in the fort of Agra was taken 
and it showed 24,000 volumes ‘‘adorned with extremely valuable bind- 
ings valued at Rs. 6,463,731."" In this account ' of the imperial library 
given by Vincent Smith no mention is made of the paper used for the 
volumes in this library but we have reason to believe that some of 
these volumes may have been written on indigenous paper. ‘I'he record 
office® organised by Akbar anda relic of which exists in the form of 
the record-room at Fathpoor-sikri may have contained many records on 
indigenous paper, an exhaustive history of which needs to be investi- 
Gated and recorded by some Persian scholars, if such a work has not 
already been done. What concerns me in the present study is the 
history of the centres of paper-manufacture in India which produced 
during the last 600 years or so varieties of hand-made paper now 
represented by thousands of paper MSS in our MSS libraries. 


These paper MSS old and young, musty or white, yellowish or 
bluish, thin or stout, rough or smooth, have preserved our ancient 
learning intact to the best of their strength and durability, which 
laughs at the pages of some of our printed volumes which have grown 
brittle at an early age of 50 to 60 years, while their ancestors are still 
strong and stout even after the lapse of 600 years. We await a catego- 
rical and convincing reply to this question from all concerned. 


1, Vide p, 424 of Akbar the 
2. Cf. the Vv 


it Moghul (1542-1605) by V. A. Smith, Oxford, 1917. 
every thing of permanent public 
interest on stones and copper-plates. iptions was called 
Sésandcdrya and the actus! wer was called the Silpi or the Sculptor (p, 273 of 
Vol. I of Saletore's Vijayanagar Empire, 1934). i 
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(Paper-manufacture at Bobar and Arwal in A.D. 1811-1812 as described 
by Francia Buchanan )* 

‘Asa result of my recent studies' in Indian Paleography I have 
been led to study the history of different centres of Indian paper 
industry, which is responsible for the large number of paper MSS that 
has survived the ravages of time and vandalism ® since the introduction 
of paper into India c. a.p. 1000. As the history of these centres of 
indigenous paper manufacture is shrouded in obscurity, I have thought 
it advisable to put on record whatever facts I can gather about thie 
history during the course of my other studies. Accordingly I publi. 
shed a contemporary account? of the Paper-Manufacture at Harihar on 
the bank of Tungabhadra as given by Capt. Edward Moor about 
Av. 1790, In the present paper I shall record a more detailed history 
of paper-manufacture at different centres in Behar a8 recorded in 
ap, 1811-12 by Francis Buchanan. 

In his Account of the Districts of Behar and Patna in a.p. 1811-1812 
(Book V) Buchanan has reeorded a minute account of the State of Arts 
and Commerce of these districts. In Chap. I] of Book V he speaks of 
Common Artists who live by making ink and paper * as follows :— 


+ Bhasartye Vidya, vol VI, No. 6, pp. 126-10, 


{vite pp. 205-222 of Paper. 


d P 
Misuory of ladies Paleopeaphyc (Neat fndias 
ig at the Court of Harta (4.0, 606-647), 
(Constable, London, 1891), Bernier's 


MS of the Vedas because “The Geni 
jhould fall iato the hands of the AM. 


should be carried 
dout the survey of Mysore 
‘cordingly curried out the survey 
et directions of the Governor-General, 

16 of persons by whom commerce is conducted, Buchanan 


iy wld by the Paris, of adrvasists 

a but in Pats some 
elas except bland tanker ‘keeping accounu. Some 
4 by the Mobui Ti 


persons of abe Kayethe ioe toeknat tag recta the book 
Tevere mont commonly seta, Eee Brsnasy ie Bee meek ae ees eo 
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Page 622 — Ink-manufacture. 


“+4 few people live by making ink which is kept both in a liquid 
and solid form. 95S. W. of linseed oil give 4S. W. of lamp black 
collected by an earthen lamp. Take 4S. W. of lamp black, 5S. W. of 
gum of the Mimosa Indica, add a little water, and rub in an iron mortar 
Jith a wooden pestle for three hours. Then infuse } S. W. of gall nuts 
in 10 S. W. of waterand add the strained infusion to the rubbed mate- 
rials. Then rubagain for 3 hours, then put the pot into the sun, until 
the pastedries sufficiently to admit of its being made into small lumps, 
whichare dried in the sun. These do not spoil by keeping a consider- 
able time.” 


Page 623 — “A considcrable quantity of paper’ is made at Behar 
and Arwal. It is whiter than that made at Ronggopur: but has all its 
other imperfections, and that of Behar especially is less durable, while 
the least dampness in the air occasionscommon ink to sink, 80 as to 
form almost illegible blots. It is only ink® made of the cakes prepared 
as above mentioned, thatcan be used with such paper. At Behar the 
Paper most commonly made is that called Dufturi, which is 19 x 174 
inches a sheet, and is that used in common business, but other kinds of 
a large size, and rather superior quality are made, when commi 
The material is old bags of the Crotolaria juncea. These are cut into 


small pieces, and, having be made u 
instrument called ihe Deel soaked in water, are beaten with the 


washed with water, and dried on 


a rock. This substance is then put 
da, and is trodden with the feet for 
he same manner washed and dried and 
bleached pulp is then pet ines are in all performed six times. The 


10 sh 
ona smooth wall and dried sn Ue 


flour and water, they sre thon f12¥iN8 been rubbed wit de of 
y are ‘h paste ma’ 


A the 
and rubbing them with stone, "°Othed by placing them on a plank 


1. Aquire 


‘per Sent fro; 
: ae 
issu, Sy W, Ponce, 2-45 =f Suppremens Eth on 2264 Decembet 1614 BY 
facture. *Fendon, 1926. “Povsibly qauiner & Indio Ofice Document? 

i 1 Paper was not of In menu" 

2, Saint Ramedtss of nu 
Sam hase 
bere} chee ef be bees to ink is (2: 1650) in hin 
Kashmir MSS Report (iggy) {™ China te one 
iti 


Lekhana-niriipana (Désobodha, 


e 87) = fo: + L-tsing (a,b, 671) at Nalet 
jonds converted ints cha,,; 20 rele wr meus tae i 
sie Tecomen water-proceer eel ‘Tie ae? th for venice etre MSS, Bobler ia 


TOMI was then pee napaire made {10% 


doiled with gomita. THIF 
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The expense and profits of making seven reants are as follows :— 


Forty-two rors (86 Ibs.) of old bags, 2 Rs.; 42 sers impure soda, 
2-Rs.; 42 sers lime for making the ley 1 Re.; labourers for beating with 
the Dhenki, 1 Re. 12 annas; a man to stirabout the materials, 8 annag; 
pasling and smoothing the paper with a stone, Sannas; flour and firewood 
for making the paste, 2 annas, 6 pice; drying the sheets, 4 annas; cutting 
the paper, 6 pice — Total 7 Rupees. 


The guddi or ream consists of 10 quires (desthahs) each containing 
23 sheets, and sells by whole at 8{ Rs. so that the maker has 13 Rs. 
profit. He does nothing hut form the sheets, taking them as usual 
from the cistern ona frame, which retains the paper and allows the 
water to escape. He makes about one ream a day; and if he works 
315 days in the year, he will earn about 80 Rs. a year; and in fact, these 
people are in easy circumstances. In the 30 houses at Behar are 100 
men, and in the 13 divisions exclusive of Arwal, that are in the district, 
there are probably 40 houses, or in all 140 men, who, at the rate above- 
mentioned will make paper to the value of 32,000 Rs. a year. 


At Arwal20 families keep an equal number of beaters (dhenkis) 
and the estimate, which I procured depends on the work performed by 
each of these. On the opposite side of the Son river, however, in 
Shahabad are 5C beaters’ and the whole produce of these is sold as 
Arwal paper, which although made of the same materials is whiter and 
more durable than that made at Behar and is commonly used by Persian 
writers all over Bengal. Each beater usually makes five bales in the 
nd each bale contains 20 reams. Two bales of the first quality 
eam, 160 Rs. ; 2 bales of the second quality at 34 Rs. a ream, 
bale of the third quality at 2) Rs. a ream, 50 Re.—Total 350 


The total paper, therefore, made by 20 beaters will be worth 
7000 Rs. The following is the statement, that I procured, of the 
annual expense attending each beater :— 


To 2620 sers (46S. W.) or about 3,069 Ibs. of old bags or, nes, 
which are still better, 57 Rs. 8 annas ; to soda 2,340 sers, or 2,762 Ibs. 
45 Rs. ; to lime the samequantity, 30 Rs.; to flour for paste, 5 Re.; to 
cloth for strainers, baskets, etc. 2 Rs.; to moulds, or frames, 1 Re. 
3 annas; to labourers for beating, etc. 80 Rs.; to working off the shegts, 
25 Ra.; to drying and smoothing, 7 Rs. 15 annas, 6 pice; to pasting 5 Re.; 
to cutting and packing 15 R. — Total 286 Rs., 6 annas, 6 pice. 

The net profit, therefore, on each beater, besides pa 
person for his labour is 73 Rs. 6 annas, 6 pice. The matei 


divided into five equal shares, each capable of making one bale. Under 
the beater of the implement is a small cistern, the bottom of which is 
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stone. In thi tonce put the fifth part of the old bags or nets 
a large quantity of water and it is beaten for six days, after which it is 
washed ona strainer. It is then beaten two days with a ley of soda, 
washed and dried. This beating with the ley of soda is done in all nine 
times, after each of which the pulp is washed and dried. In dry cold 
weather each subsequent beating occupies eight or ten days, in the hot 
season five or six days are sufficient. The paste when thoroughly 
bleached, is formed into sheets as usual. All the sheets formed in 
one way are in the evening placed under a plank on which two or three 
men sit for about an hour to squeeze out the water. It is then stuck 
on a wall, and falls off next morning when dry. It is then pasted on 
one side and dried, and then it is pasted on the other side and dried, 
rubbed with a stone, and cut square. All the paper-makers here also are 
Muhammedans.' ‘The Mohurahdars are persons, who smooth paper by 
rubbing it with polished glass, which obliterates entirely the marks of 
the frame, as is done by hot pressing, and gives the surface a glossy 
smoothness. This operation costs {rom eight to ten annas a ream, and 
the workmen must make very handsome wages. 


Although many great idle fellows amuse themselves with paper- 
kites, the makers cannot live the whole year by this profession as few 
amuse themselves with this sport except in tle cool season. The 
makers, therefore, retail toys for children, which are made by the 
potters, and the apparatus used in smoking tobacco. Their kites 
(telanggi or guddi, are not superior to those of Puraniya.”” 


In Table 40, p. 767 Buchanan gives us a List of Artists in the city 
of Patna and the district of Behar. In this table the number of artists 
engaged in paper-manufacture is as follows :— 


Division or Thanah Paper-maker Mohurradar Guddi-maker 


Patna City 3 13 14 

Bakipur-Jaywar 5 2 s 

Behar 30 25 

Jahanabad 2 

Daudnagar 4 oo 

Arwal wo. oe 

Gaya 2 7 

Bar ad 1 
Total 64 7 


1. On pp. 311-312 of Vol. I of Patna-Gayd Report Buches 


sn recorde a list of 
Muhammedan tradeamen of 38 tribes, In this list we find Paper- 


shert, 110 fami 
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‘The foregoing economic and industrial survey' by Francia Bucha- 
nan of the paper-manufacture current in Behar and Patna in a.p. 1811-12 
is, I believe, an ideal one for any history of regional paper-manufacture 
in India. Moor's description of the paper-manufacture at Harihar on 
the bank of Tungabhadra recorded by him on the basis of the notes 
made by him in the hurry of the eeige of Dharwar in a.. 1790 is not 60 
scientific as Buchanan’s account recorded above. If we can discover 
such detailed accounts of the paper-manufacture centre in other parts of 
ia, either early or late, they would facilitate our reconstruction of 
tory of these centres on documentary evidence. 


When Buchanan recorded his account of the paper-manufacture in 
Behar and Patna in a.p. 1811-1812 many inventions and improvements 
in the making of paper had already taken place in Europe e.g. the dis- 
covery of Chlorine by Scheele (A.D. 1774), the discovery of the bleaching 
action of Chlorine gas by Berthelot (A.D. 1785), the discovery of the 
bleaching action of Soda ash by Leblanc (a.p. 1791), the introduction of 
bleaching powder by Tennant of Glasgow (a.p. 1800) and the introduc- 
tion of resin for sizing of paper-pulp (a.0. 1807). It is possible to 
suppose that Buchanan was aware of at least some of those discoveries 
and improvement in Paper-making current in Europe prior to his visit 
to Behar and Patna. 


In connection with Buchanan's account of the paper-manufacture at 
Behar and Arwal in a.p. 1811-1812, I have to invite the attention of the 
reader to a very interesting paper by Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, on the 
Daphne Paper of Nepal, published in the B.C. Low Volume, Part 1, 
(pages 377-391). I note below some points from this paper which will 
acquaint the reader with the history of Nepal paper-industry as recorded 
by Mr. Ali:— 


w mabing in Nepal had attained a high degree of technical 
excellence at a remarkably early age. 


1. of Intro, © Vol. 1 of Buchanan's Report (Paine-Gaya), Bux 
carried out to the letter the instructions of the Governor-General rege site ‘thie pa 
His report on fine ars. common arts aod manufaciara ix made according to the following 


the fine orts, in the common arts, and the 
‘chitecture, sculptures, and Paintings, 
ae ae wai used by their workmen, and 

cake, . ‘amount of goods manufactured it 
district. It should ‘also be an object of your attention to ‘ascertain the bi ore 
re procs th ram materialised In them, and what proportion, if any, i ner 

to be ierported from other countris ler what ade ¥ 7 
= npr om roa  adoantoges or disadvantages such 


Should it appear to you that an 

a YY NeW art oF 
rmansfectare right be introduced with advantage into any district you aro to point out 
fo what maoner you think it right be accomplished."* 
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(2) When Europe was trying to find out the secrets of cheap paper 
to meet the growing demand for it among civilised nations, Nepal was 
transforming wood-pulp into paper and flooding the Gangetic valley 
with very cheap writing material. 


° 
(3) The theory that the art of paper-making was brought to India 
by the Mughals is not acceptable. 


“(4) It will be difficult to prove any direct connection between the 
Nepal paper and the Mughal Court. 


(5) There is little affinity berween the proc 
making and those followed in Kashmir and the Punja 
patronage bore fruit. 


of Nepal paper- 
where imperial 


(6) It was from China that paper made its way into Nepal. 


(7) The paper-industry of China entered Nepal between 7th and 
9th centuries when Chinese influences impressed themselves deeply on 
Nepalese culture and civilization. 


(8) Nepal paper once commanded a very extensive market. It was 
exported southwards to Hindusthan and northwards to Sokya-gumba, 
Digarchi and other places in Tremountane Bhote. It was used all over 
Kumayun and was sold at Patna, Kessarish, Sarun, Janikpur, Darbhanga, 
in Tirhoot, Poorneah, Govindgunge, Alligunge in Sarun, Nichoul and 
Lorun in Gorukpur, Toolsipur, Bulrampur, and Tandah in Oude. This 
was the condition of Nepal paper-industry as recorded by Mr. Hodgson, 
the British Resident at Khatmandu in 1837 and also by Dr. Campbell, 
who resided in Nepal at this time. 


(9) In 1831 (8th December) Mr. B. H. Hodgson, the then resident 
at Khatmandu sent specimens of Nepal paper to Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 
Secretary to the Governor-General for presentation to Lord William 
Bentinck. Hodgson recommended that Nepal paper should be used 
for office records in place of the common paper of Hindustan. Dr. 
Campbell, the Asst. Resident fully endorsed the opinion of Hodgson. 


(10) Lord Auckland made an inquiry about Nepal paper! in 1837. 
In 1841 British Government opened a factory at Darjeeling with Dr. 


1, Buchanan refers to the Nepal paper imported into Bihar in A.D. 1811-1812 as 


678-679 of Vol. 11 — Of Exports and Imports (Patna-Gaya Report). 
the remainder comes mostly from 
Shahabad. It is exported to the east. The quentities both exported and 
probably much underrated, the whole manufacture at Arwal on both sides 
28,000 R. When this is smoothed and fitted for the market, 


st worth 32,000 R. and probably 24,000 will be exported, 217 belonging to 
‘and 517 00 Shahebad.”” 
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‘Campbell in charge of tbe work but it was closed on 16th April 1842 
‘an it was found uneconomical to run it. 


(11) Mr. Ali concludes his paper by observing ‘‘that Government 
made anything but a fair trial of the scheme and its failure may reason- 
ably be attributed to the lukewarmness of the high officials.” He 
thinks, bowever, that a vast field for the development of this nationa. 
list paper-making industry is still lying in India with a view to make 
India dependent on none but herself for her writing material. I fully 
endorse these remarks of Mr. Ali as their force has been brought home 
toall writers and editors of literary works and newspapers in India in 
these days of scarcity of paper consequent upon war conditions. 


Like the history of the Daphne paper of Nepal the history of Indian 
paper centres, if reconstructed from reliable data, will enlighten us a3 
to how this paper industry originated, developed and finally declined. 
It will aloo impress upon the present day industrialists the necessity of 
starting this industry at different centres in India again with the neces- 
sary improvements to suit the present conditions of labour and life in 
our village which ought to be made economically self-sufficient and 
free from unemployment, which has threatened the very existence of 
the villagers at critical stages of our national history in the past and 
will do so also in tbe near future when the war-time employment will 
cease and our labourers will be thrown on their own resources, 


5. SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
INK-MANUFACTURE IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIZVAL INDIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES * 


‘The Government MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 
contains many MSS written on Palm-leaf and Bhirjapatra or birch- 
bark. Some of these MSS are very old and written in indelible black 
ink. Every time they are seen by an inquisitive visitor, he puts a ques- 
tion: What is the composition of this ink which has remained indelible 
for hundreds of years? I have met this question for the last 27 years 
and pointed out my finger to Dr. Buhier’s remarks on this subject as 
Thad not carried out an independent inquiry about the history of the 
ink used for writing by our ancestors for more than 2,000 years on 
Palm-leaf and Bhiirjapatra or birch-hark. Dr. Biihler collected many 
Bhiirja MSS in Kashmir and these are deposited in the Government 
MSS Library at the B.O. R. Institute In his Report’ on these MSS 
he sneaks of Kashmir Brahmans and T.ihraries of MSS (Section B, 
pp. 19-33). About the ink used for writing on Bhirjapatra he observe: 


Page 30.—“‘The preparation of ink which was use 1 for BhOrja MSS 
is known. Tt was made by converting almonds into chareaal and boil- 
ing the coal thus ohtained with gomitra (urina hovis).* The ink thus 
obtained is not affected by damp or water and as the hirch-bark likewise 
stands water well. it is possible to improve dirty old MSS by washing 
them or by wetting at least particularly illegible portions. I have 
employed this method very frequently to make out doubtful passages. 
The Pandits regularly kept the MSS in water before selling them to me 
in order to improve their appearance.” 


The formula for ink recorded ahove by Dr. Bahler on the authority 
ofa local Pandit? need not necessarily lead us to infer that it was in 
use during the last 2,000 years. We must, therefore, hunt up from 


© Pracyavant, Vol TIT, No. 4, pp. 1-15. 
1. Published ae on Extra Number of the Journal of the Bombay Branch, Royal 
In Part I of this Report Bibler deals with his (a) Personal 


in Brahmans, and (c) Account of some Kashmirian MSS 

| Bubler states: “My authority for this recipe is P. Deyaram Jotsi wh> was also 

partic ly anxious about the rediscovery of the method of preparing the birch-bark 
for writing.” ; ; 

3 it Durge Prasad Kachur of Jammu (Kashmir) who visited the B.O, R. 


¢ 17 in the 


eatitut formed me that in Kashmir people 
of ink along "ith other ingredients. 14 is the black soot 01 
BAL wood, WHICH is a kind of Kayur or aromatic pine. 
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historical sources of the datable variety some such recipes and see if 
they are identical with the recipe given to Buhler in 1875. Before 


iza- 
particular. My friend Dr. S. M. Katre 
jsm' makes the following remarks about the 
istory of ink and lethanl (instrument of writing) 


Page 9.—'‘Ink seems to have been used for writing from very early 
times. It has been surmised by Mackay and others that the specimen 
of a theriomorphic jar found at Mohenjo Daro in the shape of a con- 
chant ram with a deep hollow in the back may have been an ink-well. 
Coming to more well-known times the statements of Nearchos and Q. 
Curtius make it very probable that ink was used in India already during 
the fourth century B.c. The Kharogthi Documents from Khotan prove 
its popularity at least in the first century A.v. But the oldest specimen 
of writing with ink so far known is found on the relic-vase of the stdpa 
of Andher and is certainly not later than the second century B.c. Painted 
inscriptions are still found in the caves at Ajanta. The Jains have later 
used coloured ink extensively in their MSS. Besides chalk, red lead or 
minium (hingula) was used asa substitute for ink, already in ancient 
times. 

The general name of an “instrument of writing” is lekhani, which 
ludes the stilus, pencils, brushes, reed and wooden pens. Already 
the fourth century B.c. the professional writer is called lipikara or 
ibikara; in the seventh and eighth centuries a.v. the writer of documents 
is called divirapati; since the eleventh century the professional writer is 
aleo referred to as Kayastha, although as a caste-name it first occursin 
the Kanasva inscri in of A.D, 738-39. Other designations of the 
writers of inscriptions are Karana(ka), or more rarely Karanin, 
Sdsanika and dharmalekhin, Calligraphically Indian MSS are not 
significant.”” 

The foregoing survey of the history of Pen and Ink in India is 
illuminating so far as it goes but it does not say anything about the 
recipe of ink used forwriting by our forefathers say from p.c. 600 
onwards if not earlier. 

We can get a fa of the Ink-manufacture current in India at the 
time of the British advent from the following remarks? of Francis 
Buchanan—{page 622 of Patna.Gaya Report, Vol. 11, published by the 
Behar and Orissa Research Society) :— 


1, Published by the Karnatak Publishins House, Bombay 1941, with Appendix IJ 
by P. K, Gode (pp. 98-128) on the History and Progress of Cataloguing of Sanskrit and 
other MSS in India and onside (between 1600-1941), 

2. Vide pp. 126-130 01 Bhdrattye Vidyd, Bombsy, Juno 1945, Vol. VJ, No.6. My 
paper on the Poper.manw/atture at Bihar and Aral in 1811-1812, etc. 
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A.D. 1811-12; Speaking of the state of Arts and Commerce in the 
Patna and Bihar districts, Buchanan observe: 


“A few people live by making ink, which is kept both in a liquid 
and solid form. 95 S.W. of linseed oil give 4 S.W. of lamp-black 
collected by an earthen lamp. Take 4S.W. of lamp-black, 5 S.W. of 
gum of the Mimosa Indica,add a little water and rub in an iron mortar 
with a wooden pestle for 3hours. Then infuse 4 S.W. of gallnuts 
10 S.W. of water and add the strained infusion to the rubbed mate: 
Then rub again for 3 hours, then put the pot into the sun until the 
paste dries sufficiently to admit of its being made into small lumps, 
which are dried in the sun. These do not spoil by keeping a conaider- 
able time.” 


¢. A.D. 1650: Saint Ramadasa' of Maharastra in his section called 
lekhana-niripana (Dasabodha, Daéaka 19, Samasa 1) atates that the ink 
to be used for writing on paper should be prepared from lamp-black. 
Round pieces of lead of different colours as also vermilion should be kept 
in stock. Dried lac-dye should be obtained by careful selection and 
picces of rags soaked in ink should be dried and kept in stock. 

A.D. 671: When the Chinese traveller I-tsing visited India in the 
latter part of the seventh century with a desire to copy Sanskrit MSS. 
for being taken to China he ordered some paper and cakes of ink from 
China as stated by him in his Travels.* At this time the Indian monks 
at the Nalanda monastery where I-tsing lived used to write on Rhirja 
and palm-leaves but neither I-tsing nor his predecessor Hiuen-Tsiang* 
has recorded any recipe of the ink used by Indians. 


In the article on Ink ("7t) in the Marathi Encyclopaedia Jadnakola 
(by S. V. Ketkar), Vol. 20 (1 9% ), 1926, we are informed as follows :— 


(1) The use of ink for writing purposes began many years after 
the art of writing came into vogue. 

(2) It is difficult to say who invented ink and when. 

(3) Originally in all places lamp-black ( ©Taa ) was generally used 
for ink-manufacture with a mixture of the juice of makd, gum 
(iq), and sugar (ary). 

(4) Some important writings were recorded on palm-leaves and 
buried in the ground or kept in water and in this condition 
they lasted for centuries. 


a6 28 of New tadian Antiquary, Vol. VET (1945) — my paper on 
"8 Discours: 10 Writing and Presorvati y ist 
History of Indian Palacograph ervition of MSS and ite Impo! 


p. xxiv of Intro, to L-tsing's Record (671-695 aS 
\, 189 — see also p. 210 of Paper Making (by seh ataety or 3 ae gy 
of Paper from China to India (4.0, 105-1500) — Appendix E. 


3, Vide p. 146 of Life of Hiuen Tang, Trubner, 1914 
acm. 3 7 
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_ The above information cannot be verified a8 the sources from 
which jt is culled are not mentioned in the article. 

In the article on Jnk in the Encyclopasdia Britannica (14th edition, 
Vol. 20, pp. 360-2) no history of Ink" is recorded. 

A.D. 1290: The Mahirigtra Saint Jaanesvara in, his Jadnefoart 


completed in a.p. 1290 mentions weft (masi) or ink in the following 
passa 


“Cam eres onfh et | 
a RR feten fh 
Ina Sanskrit Buddhist text called the Kdranda-vydha (Calcutt. 
edition, p. 69) reference is made to 44 (birch-bark), ©t@ (pen) and #f% 
(ink) in the following extract :— 
“aft ame! feeramrnft ata fra’, 7 aft, a 
Sai! agits eifrte afte garwigera pt gaigfta dem ¢ 
BUH gateaft aay aa arf Ay ween) 8 8 A ore By 
qenaftt qa” 
This is one of the earliest references to the writing accessories but we 
are not in a position to infer the composition of the Af or ink referred 
to in thie passage. 
A.D. 1130; Somesvara, the Calukya king, in his encyclopaedic 


work, viz, Ménasolldsa* or Abhilasitartha-Cintémani, deals with 
materials for painting? in which we find Haritala (yellow orpiment) for 


anaterdinm, Anacordiem otcidmmtale (Cashew), are 

2. Vide page 15 of Vol. 11 of Manaiolldsa, edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, G.0. 
Series, Baroda, 1939, 

3 |. Lotro, p. 7 — Materials for Paint 
follows : 
“The author now deals with painters and 
(adamantine paste), 


ummarived by the editor ere a 


white colour. He 
(red lead) for 
(red sap) for blood-red, and Gairiha (ted chalk) 
ellew orpiment) for the yellow colour and Kajjala (soot or 
Jemp-bleck) for the black colour, While dealing with the Mitra-oarnat he recom. 
mende gold to be used in showing the golden ornaments, 
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The use of lamp-black a8 an 


colour," 


es but even today. The use of Haritdla (yellow orpiment 
is very common in all old MSS for correction of letters or deletion of 
long passages. 
¢. A.D, 1650: During the Mughal and Maratha periods of Indian 
history there was a wide-spread use of paper for State records and a8 
aresult of the Muslim contact many Persian and Arabic terms had 
become current with reference to the art and profession of writing. 
Accordingly, in the emall lexicon Rajavyavahdrakofa composed by 
Raghunatha Pandita by the order of Shivaji the Great about a.p. 1650, 
verses 216-326 (Poona edition of Raj. Koss, 1880) deal with “ Sere” 
which is full of foreign terms pertaining to writing and their explana- 
tion in Sanskrit. The following verses 216-218 refer to rere (ink- 
maker) and 8% (ink) as also aWrara (ink-stand) with its foreign equiva- 
lents Tarver, Ure, TY respectively :— 
TRAC BeTVT ETT THEATER Bas: | 
Sew: ExT TAL] CHS: Ge: 1 1G I 

Tarrant epee aay TTA wear | 

ateerers © RETA raTeTER | B10 I 

det ¢ war Ofeterse gfioh—1 

Faraetifiverat Speer Praveen. 816 1” 
The above extract clearly shows that the ink-maker ( ANETT or TOQTETA ) 
was a recognized person at the royal court in the seventeenth century on 
account of the great demand for ink which he must have met. Tbe 
State record department ( TET) consumed large quantities of writing 
accessories such a8 paper, ink and pens and there sprung into being 
aclass of persons who met these wants. An economic history of the 
trade in writing accessories during different periods of Indian history 
is worth investi ting and recording. 


1. bid, Temt p. 15— 
“dg efters ert oot Smet | 
TET Toy GR MenrerrareerreeraT: WIG” 
jons are mentioned. ‘They ought to be HITeH, 


ins (by V.T. Shete, 
Umar” with Eft” Goree, 

th Tear? or AehETT (lok. 
Tam told by some friends that there 
st Poona and Kolhapur, bearing the surname ‘ qqara' and thet they 
surname on account of their profession of int. 
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Another noteworthy point for our bistory of ink-manufacture’ in 
the above extract is the mention of two kinds of ink-stands,? viz. : 
(1) srfrarst or Un for writing documents, and (2) gixat or Fareeia for 
seals impressed on documents. This distinction clearly proves that 
there were in use two kinds of ink, one for writing and the other for 
sealing purposes. Unfortunately, the extract does not record the 
recipes for these varieties of ink. Perhaps it may be possible to trace 
auch recipes in the Maratha records or even in Mughal records of the 
earlier period. 

The Sabdakalpadruma (Hitavadi ed., Calcutta), p. 981, records 
many words used in Sanskrit language about Ink ( fa), such ae— 

(1) aftr, ware (Trikdndasesa) ; 

(2) der, wre, epg, Heft (Sahdaratnivali) ; 

(3) tH (Kegtrasvimin —c. a.p. 1050); 

(4) -aftemrey, eft (Hemacandra — Abhidhanacintamani, 111, 148); 

aia © terrererd ( Rudra and Sabdaratnavali ); 

(5) srreret — Menrersr (Sabdaratndvali) (v.1, areet in some works); 

(6) aftrard — gearert: (Sabdaratnavali) ; 

(7) aferarst — wearer: (Zr finvegnsculer) aiterin, Ferrg:, 
wergroer, Rerreqr, dary, — (Sabdaratndvalt), 
arergtt (Hemacandra), pair ror (Jasidhara) 

(8) afert — eivewery (Upadikoza) ; 

(9) afawen — tors: (Trikdndatesa) ; 

(10) averrep (are meee A TTT); 

(11) meerere: (Hardoali), Sarat i Brey; 


10) mentions HRY (Ink) and the commentator Kelea- 
svimin (0. 4.0, 1080) explaine : “ srait THAT" (vide p. 346 of Amarahola, edited by 
H. D. Sharma and N, G. Sardesal, Poona, 1941). 

Hemacandes (4.0. 1088-1172) refers to Ink as follows in hie lexicon eraTa. 
Feecrratts ( seqeree—IIT) p. 198 of primed arith « separate index Volume):— 

“aieard afagt wrearey ait wat wae 8” 

Hemecandra comments — 

Sareea [ anita] im aware WTAE 9 
SR gute eager nt” 

‘Védavaprekits (4.0. 1050) lexicon agra] (edited by G. Opport, Madras, 

1090, p. 138 ) refers to Ink a8 follows — 


afer ioty aieaty 71” 
Page 710 — 
“Fano Kok; Werey = Ink-bottte ; 
Hereg = Int; RATT = Ine bortl 


2. Ina better from Surat, dated 14th May 1616, the writer ordets: a foir large 
standish (I.0, ink-stead)—seo p. 61 (No. 287) of India Office Records Calendar, 1928, 
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(12) afta: — aearae: (Sabdaratndvall) ; 
dasesa); 
wet — ere (Naisadhacarita, 1X, 63 — 

“eqqreaProngereranetrt afeeRevanitet’ 

— tafesrpan (Sabdaratndcalt); 
(15) aeitwey — nat, wet (Trikdadase sa); 
(16) aevardt — nemme (Trikapdatesa). 
who are interested in the linguistic aspect of the word wat, its 
tives and synonyms may study all the usages recorded above. 
I am concerned in this paper with the recipes of aff. The above 
usages do not refer to such recipes and hence are not useful for my 
present inquiry. They only depict the widespread use of af& or Ink 
for writing purposes after about a.p. 500 as vouched by the several 
lexicons quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma. 

Mr. A. S. Gadre, Director of Archaeology, Baroda, has published 
A Note on Jaina MS Writing and Preservation. My friend Dr. H. 
Goetz, Curator, Baroda Museum, was kind enough to send me a copy 
of this note, which i ainly based on the information received from 
Muni Punyavijay: In this note Mr. Gadre refers to Inks and 
Colours as follows :— 


3. Inks and Colours. 

“*A look at the MSS would show that a variety of colours and inks 
have been used for the illustrations and the text. For writing the texts, 
golden, silver, black and red inks have been used. The use of the firet 
two is accompanied by difficultics and is very costly. They were used 
in special MSS prepared for royal personages, ministers and very rich 
persons. Specimen copies were especially got written some years back 
here (c. 18, c. 19 and c. 20). The red ink is not very suitable to the 
eye and was therefore used only in writing and making important 
portions or the beginning or end of chapters. It was aleo used for 
drawing the border lines of folios, or for drawing geometrical designs. 
The most popular ink was of course the black. Formulas for the 
preparation of these inks are available in some Jaina texts. How fresh 
the old colours look even now can be realised by a look at some of the 
MSS. It may be here noted that any ink which contained lacquer, #Ta 
or iron rust was not suitable for writing. A specimen of sucha epoiled 
MS is kept here (see c. 15). Samples of these inks are kept for view in 
this exhibition (D2, D3, D4, D6). exare or vermilion (D5) wae used for 
painting yellow the wrong or unnecessary portions from the text. That 
was a sign of deletion.” 

‘These notes were prepared by Mr. Gadre for the benefit of visitore 
to the collection of some rare MSS and some instruments and means 
of writing in his charge. 
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Prof. H. R. Kapadia in hie elaborate article on Jain Manuscripts 
[pages 98-127 of Bombay University Journal—New Series, Vol. VII 
(Sept. 1938), Part 2) makes the following remarks about the various 
types of ink used for writing Jaina MSS :— 


Pages 109-111 — Now a word about the preparation of various 
types of ink. To begin with, 1 may quote the following lines from 
Mitra’s N.S.M. (Notices of Sans. MSS) Vol. 111, p. vi:— 


“The ink used for writing Puthis is of two kinds : one fit for paper 
and the other for palm-leaves, The former is made by mixing a coffee. 
coloured infusion of roasted rice with lamp-blacks and then adding to.it 
a little sugar, and sometimes the juice of a plant called Kesury 
(Werbesina Scandens). The labour of making this ink is great, for it 
requires several days’ continued trituration in a mortar before the 
lamp-black can be thoroughly mixed with the rice infusion, and want 
of aufficient trituration causes the lamp-black to settle down in a paste, 
leaving tbe infusion on top unfit for writing with. Occasionally 
acacia gum is added to give a gloss to the ink...... Of late an infusion 
of the emblich myrobalan prepared in an iron pot has occasionally 
been added to the ink, but tbe tanaate and gallata of iron formed in the 
course of preparing this infusion are injurious to the texture of paper, 
and Persian MSS sometimes written with such ink suffer much from 
the chemical action of the metallic salts. 

The ink for the palm-leaf MS consists of the juice of the Kesurte 
mixed with a decoction of afta. It is highly esteemed, as it sinks into 
the substance of the leaf, and cannot be washed off. Both the inks are 
very lasting and being perfectly free from mineral substances and 
strong acids do not in any way injure the substance of the paper or leaf 
on which it is applied. They never fade and retain their gloss for 
centuries. 

Muni Punyavijayaji, too, has pointed out some of the methods 
regarding the preparation of various kinds of ink. For instance he bas 
quoted 4 methods of preparing ink meant for palm-leaf MSS; and they 
‘are based upon verses’ supposed to be about 300 years old. As is well 


A. They are as under :— 


ereme-atege waft at aera 1 
Fae 0 (07) 8 Oe aire oeReT BE TI 
‘afronte frafiar afeai stam gitar | 
evade @ quel} yfamielt ez eet ates 

a fafatar oer wey eam Rage 
Siwet fe gua sight steita Sowa | 
AYE eurmead and Pea Pe (es) gee U 
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known instead of writing on palm-leaves with reeda, etc. at times 
letters are scratched on them by an iron style with a pointed end or the 
like. In such cases, Punya' 8 that firstly soot is prepared by 
burning the Kdcalis (cocoanut-halves) or of almonds. Secondly, it is 
mixed with oil, thirdly the surface of the leaves concerned is besmeared 
with this mixture, and fourthly and lastly this surface is cleansed by 
means of some cloth so that the portions scratched out remain black, 
and the rest of the portion remains 


As regards the preparation of ink to be used for paper MSS he has 
pointed out six methods referred to in the Hindi verses' (one Sans. 
verse) quoted by him. This ink is suitable for the cloth MSS too. 
Furthermore, by quoting one Sanskrit verse? he has indicated one 
more method for the preparation of ink for cloth MSS. He has also 
pointed out methods of preparing gold ink, silver ink and red ink, and 
has added that asfagandha and yakyakardama (preparations of which are 
explained by him are utilized for writing mantras, tantras and yantras. 
It may be noted that if ink contains some sticky substance, there is 
a likelihood of folios or leaves getting stuck together especially in the 
damp weather. Instead of trying, methods pointed out in Lekhanakalé 
(p. 115),? may be resorted to, if they are scientific. 


Regia sd naut « Nasa) 
Prom fe ater ot AtE ard HS BATH 
Profane, Pree ang Rey dreeaa: Soret 
ama faaMaay (2) gare aera afeerqs 
ay TRAY AaTTARSA ATA RTA: 
RAS TFUMGTE FT wisa adi 
Regrrg = Pree ( fa F5 area, Tqarla a7) eve HINEAUElG by K. M. 
Vaidys, p. 352, 
FIRTH © APET (Marat 
wesree = fitsay (Marethi) Markiog-our. 
reer = fexar, Raat, etga (the three myrobslans). 
Bree = Lac-dye, 
srTat@ = Green vitriol, 
1. These verses begin with 
contain in all 1 
‘The name of thie work 


reen aulphate of iron (Marethi [Eq1se ). 
Paaan gra," and cad with “— neifafe.”” They 
‘on from “Some work on medicine’* as ateted by Prof. Kapadie. 
not mentioned. Lines 3 and 4 of these lines read as follows 
“may fea aus aa wieae a1 
eorareta aa Aaa, eT ATAA 
2. This verse reads as follows :-- 
“wren Rego at gee fig ae 
akg qiagnd g at wmerat Ae” 
3. See Jaina Citra-Kalpadrume, Munl Punyavijeyaji's article on * argara Sa 
vam Seer at Seersar."” 
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Poge 102 —Mr.C. D. Dalal makes the following remarks about 
siting accessories refered to by Rajasekhara in his Kavyamiméyud 
ade P- #2XViii of Intro.— G. O. Series, Baroda, Vol. I, p. §0):— 


“Rajaéekbera says that a poet must have always rear him a bor, 
A poerd with chalk, leaves of the Tadi tree or barks of the Bhirja tree 
with pens’ and ink-pots, leaves of the Tala* tree with iron nails and 


Well.rubbed plates.” 
Page 107 — Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit MSS (Vol. III, p. vi) 
observes :— 
“To mark the ends of chapters and for writing rubrics, colophons 


© 
(vi 


ver with a little red ochre, which produce the same 
effect which red letters in European MSS were int 
and whence the term rubric got into currency. 
sacred Pall works are written with a thick black varnish on palm-leaves 
throughoutrichly gilt and wrought over with scrolls and other orna- 
ments. Ordinarily Burmese MSS bave the edges of the leaves painted 
and sometimes gilt.” 

All the above extracts about ink and other writing accessories 
given by Prof. Kapadia are informative enough but they cannot prove 
the history of ink-manufacture as such as they do not record recipes of 
ink from datable sources. The verses about the preparation of ink 
recorded by Muni Punyavijeyaji are comparatively modern being about 
300 years old. 

In the edition of the Lekhapaddhati edited by C. D. Dalal and G. K. 
Shrigondekar (G.O.S., Baroda, 1925), Appendix V (p. 95) records some 
recipes of ink ( #4) as follows :— 


“ qrerc-ae ner ere ate frit at 
wefe edt crews”? > 


1, I may pote here the following popular Subkdyita about pen ( Het) ) — 
 gongelt a aratd frag 7 3 afin 
Tea a Tara a arf 8 afer: 4 
(Vide p. 192 of ganfaatermegimz, N.S. Press, Bombay, 1911, ) 
A2of weaMUTAGlZ with qafaquz, Anandddrams, Poone, 1896)— 
fe tro voricties of apa tree by urarafUaurg. 
a+“ feuraaa) Bene} Adtaeagas'* and 


by the qrafaquy 


3. ‘Thilo verse is Identical with the v, 


Peopwribesel, viz. " gue, st the beginning of the extract quoted by 
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aqqett straits 1) ake arqrs) favor ofedes sriatafs oft aa 
erent aad cfd (HET) Ta | Atfesha Th qeorE TENT: | 
vé@ fen wdornfangpses eau: fiswd i a esfe arafiaerrsdenass 
Prfieaa | reread) vafe oft argerrarena: Il 
Taal aderegarea tei athe fitefhaser saeifafritver 
qrecper ( areansey!) cataed avy mY Gadaer (ea!) aAleersuraadl 
gon wetter 
aaanta (1) waa GES faa aalfn oonf grea i Awl ( erase?) 
aba) agqarat (avaurhni wafer (U2) Tran eel aa RAT TETATEY 
aR | caret fra ficrfon ta (ar?) Pr Mere Aare me@TETa | TAAL 
faaelssaar aaehé (7) Aes a enfafan 
Bie NS way RANA SaATATNS Way TARA 
ara fafa fang sas mex fafa ale arg 
Weer fen gett gerea fg at 
agzangn gq att area wae! 
Serenity ret 
arent [9g ] fete arent Aleta a1 
mrarevareneateaersrara |! 
gras 26 30 Fy zie 4 Me ate 2 ae Sade eas ara (wom Ada! 
arg qeafafarres faagarafeta yak, commenter we © fact) free. 
ad gre -alng-aeypta a Paws ada | att aalear nate: aq we 
wpta, aden ferrzafa 
WATERY: 1+ 
‘The editors of the Lekhapaddhati do not indicate the chronology 
and authorship of the above extracts, which cescribe : (1) arava i.e. 
ink for palm-leaf MSS, and (2) giqmrat adt i.e. ink for writing marginal 
notes on MSS. 


From the recipes of ink from undated and late sources of anony- 
mous authorship we now go to the Rasaratnakara of Nityanathasiddha,? 


1. This verse has been quoted by Muni Punyavi icloon SQA” 
in the Jaina Citra-Kalpadruma, 

2, According to Dr. P. C. Ray (History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. 1. (1902), Intro, 
p. lvi) FReaaraiaz, the author of TATA, was contemporary of Roger Bacon, who 
died in A..1294, TELALBL iv & work of another Peqaqy TUE (seo Aufrecht’s Cara, 
Catalogorum, I, 295). According to Dr. Mukherji (p.17 of Journal of Ayvroeda, 
Calcuute, July 1935) faeqaty faz is posterior to geayaTs, the commentator of the 
ayseitar who flourished about a.p. 1100 (see Hoemle’s Osteolegy, 1907, p. 16), 

. D. K. Shasts jane WaTATET of rdaiga Praaafaz to the th century 


(aie pp. 202-203 of bie eargdgat efrare, 1942 ). 
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a work on alchemy or manufacture of medical preparations from 
tallic and non-metallic ingredients. In this work which may be 
to tbe thirteenth century we find tbe following recipe' of ink 
for writing on palm-leaoes and birch-bark :— 

19th Upadeta, verses 79-80 — #% 

Rewer stretie-IEATT-TONTET | 
Qrerenedt waht Neew’ 11 08 11 
fee ad orecrt derqrared are | 
arerry ty frend och ee con” 

The above recipe is found in the MS of vavemer dated Vikrama 
Sarkvat 1632 (=a.D. 1576) in tbe possession of Rajavaidya J. K. Shastri,® 
who used it for his edition under reference. If this date is correct we 
may easily conclude that it was in use prior A.D. 1576. This formula 
mentions the following materials to be used for preparing indelible 
ink for writing on avees and = ( TH ):. 

(1) Prsen’— The three myrobalans, viz. :— 

(i) ettast — (Chebulic myrobalan) Jnk-nut ( Marathi Gear). 
(ii) Prefers — (Beberic myrobalan) ( Marathi &ear). 
(iii) weft @ artes = Emblic myrobalan ( Marathi twat ). 


1, Vide p. 166 of the of mixeoe-arikwre of tho TEETTET of (rachige, ) 
Prevare(ar, by Rajavaidya Pandit Jivaram Kalidugs Shestri, Gondsl (Kathiewar), 1940, 
Io the qTheee (pp. 6-7) PqaTa refers to some previour Taf¥Z— or experts in 
alchemy 0s follows -— 

“ aqrararderata: ayetcarga: | 
armaph worate: guaea) aah: 
moweneTafe: OATS: Qu 
ange act: STUPR EU 
oraat aiftes: ayelel arrareet ni Ge 1 
mrongit grad) aifaez: wire wf: 1 
UR ad g aa caterer AT GS 
wePa eewtdy Pricragan 8a | 
erafirahreterier TaeAerTsI: ve” 
Cormpare with thie Ist of Taf@as the long list of MESS in qsaMAZ Ter (Adver 


2, On p. 184 of the edition Rejevaidya J. K, Shastri states :— 

« searenren Brat: Pirpaebea 1482 Pa ad anPuagEReeat fragt 

fafaasd sq: 

‘This MS was obtained by Sbastriji from Mr. Nerayans Prebbakera Vinod of Berode 
and preserved in the MSS collection of his Rasasbsle et Gondal. 


3, Vide Mooogeapb on fa by Ramesh Bedi, Lehore1944, p. 55. 
+6 aie © Size) COR Wiese (ens) F eT) Cr erry eft 8.” 
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We may compare the use of tre) for ink-manufacture in India 
about A.D. 1300 with similar use of gall-apples in Europe mentioned by 
Albertus Magnus in his book on plants while dealing with the Oak tree. 
Albertus flourished between A.D. 1193 and 1280. He was called the 
“Aristotle of the Middle Ages."’* 

(2) #7 ia possibly a corrupt form of 2 = AUN | Traling eclipta 
or Eclipta olba = ret (Marathi). In the trafraeg and the RTaa6re it is 
called Swema (-THTMTAe wats GaireiiA = ARTH: — See p. 408 of 
aetnegasta by K. M. Vaidya, Trichur, 1936). 

(3) Stiz = HTe = yellow barberia ( Marathi feeran ercter). 

(4) Mesrt = seers (Semecarpus Anacardium) Marking-nut (Marathi 

feeat). Cp. Punyavijayaji’s quotation :— 
“ GASTRIN TR BATT ASG ATT” 
odorum) Oleander (Marathi sa); 
—This may mean ‘equal quantities 
of the above (five) ingredients, each of the size of a mango- 
stone.’”” 
(6) Se = ww (Marathi), a kind of gum (vide Tegel by Date and 

Karve). 

(7) Sswe =Lamp-black ( Marathi sre ). 
(8) aN@TA= Copper vessel or tray. 


If the date of Nityanatha Siddha, viz. thirteenth century A.D. a8 
given by scholars like Pt. D. K. Shastri, is correct we may look upon 
the recipe for ink given by him as about 650 years old. This formula 
contains some of the main ingredients found in the recipes for ink 
(about 300 years old) quoted by Muni Punyavijayaji in his article on 
Serrsar in the Ha fereerqa. Nityanitha states that this recipe gives 
indelible ink for palm-leaves and Bhirja-leaves (meTvag ty fereqd oH 
ay). I believe this indelible character of the ink prepared according 
to this recipe is due mainly to the use of He@Tas or marking-nut. Even 
now the washermen use the oil of the marking-nut for marking clothes 
of their customers before washing. Even by repeated washing the 
marks made with this oil are not washed out. In the ai leon Ink in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica already referred to a similar use of 
Cashew (Anacardium occidentale) nut for preparing marking ink is men- 
tioned. Inthis connection 1 made inquiries of some friends with @ 
request to report to me the use of A€ere or marking-nut for ink-manu- 
facture now current in any part of India, One such report? has just 
reached me from my learned friend Mr. A. S. P. Ayyar, M.A., 1.C.8., 


(5) 


1 . $7 of History of Plant Sciences by Howard S. Reed. 
2. I take this opportunity of recording my most grateful eppreciation of Mr. 
Ayyar’s interest in this and other subjects of my study. 
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District and Sessions Judge, Chittoor, who observes in his letter to 
me of 10th June 1946 :— 


“Jo our district of Malabar we have always been making ink (of 
a black and durable variety) by chopping of myrobalans and marking. 
nuts in water in an iron saucepan,” 


I bope that scholars from other parts of India will report to me 
any practice of the above type in which marhing-nut or Wena is used 
for ink-manufacture. The use of wesra or #eBTas for medical pur- 
poses in mentioned in all medical texts, early or late, but so far as | am 
aware, I have failed to notice any mention of its use for marking 
purposes or for ink-manufacture in any Sanskrit text medical or non- 

ical. Evidently the use of #mra in the ink for palm-leaves and 
birch-bark MSS is responsible for the ewater-proof writing on these 
leaves, to which reference is made by Buhler in his Kashmir Report, 
I bave now to request scholars interested in this subject to find out and 
record all recipes of ink especially prior to a.D. 1300 with a view to 
account for the indelible ink used for writing out MSS which have 
remained intact for hundreds of years. 


My present study of the history of ink-manufacture in India raises 
the question aboutthe recipes for ink used by the ancients in other 
lands. I havenot studied this question but shall record. here some 
remarks about the Ink used by the Egyptians for writing ofpapyrus :— 


1, Speaking of ancient Egyptian civilization, H. A. Davies observes 
in hie Outline of the History of the World (Oxford, 1937), pp. 18-20 :— 


“The ancient Egyptians ..... at least five or six thousand years ago, 
possibly much earlier bad invented for themselves an alphabet, the 
t known alphabet, consisting of twenty-four signs. They also had 
inks and paper (papyrus) and it is to them that the modern world 
ily indebted for these most necessary devices, Writing 
materials consis ted of papyrus palette, reed pens, inks, and ink-pot...... 
The palette was a rectangular piece of wood, eight to sixteen inches 
Tong and two or three inches broad, at one end of which were a number 
of circular or oval hollows to hold ink or paint, while down the middle 
was a groove to hold writing reeds. These were about ten inches long 
and from one-sixteenth to one eighth of an inch in diameter. Ink was 
made by thickening water with gum and then mixing certain mineral or 
vegetable substances with it. /mk-pots were usually made of porcelain.” 


2. James Baikie in his Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus Hunting 
(London : Religious Tract Society, 1925), p. 21, makes the following 
remarks about Jnk used by the ancient Egyptians :— 


“The marvellous way in which the ink has preserved its colour 
invariably attracts attention, and shows that anything in the nature of 
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adulteration must have been unknown.” The black ink was made of 
lamp-black or powdered charcoal, mixed with water, in which a small 
proportion of gum had been dissolved, With rezard to the coloured 
inks or paints, white was derived from lime-white, hlue from lapis— 
lazuli powder, green from sulphate of copper, red and yellow from 
mineral earths. ‘The scribe was in the habit of grinding his own colours 
ona stone-slab, which probably accounts for their good lasting quality. 
When they were ready he applied them to the papyrus by means of 
reed pens, or rather (in the earlier period), brushes. These were from 
8 to 10 inches long, and from a sixteenth to an eighth of an inch in 
diameter; and the writing end was bruised, not cut, at least in the 
carlier periods. Latera thicker reed was used, and the point was cut, 
as with a quill-pen.””* 


3. The Holy Rible contains the following references to ink :— 
Old Testament :— 


(1) Jeremiah, 36 : 18—‘'Then Baruch answered them, He 


pronounced all these words unto me with his mouth, 
and I wrote them with ink in the hook.”” 


Chapter 36 ref oll of a hook" (2); ‘'Scrihe’s 
Chamber” (12, 21); “leaves” of roll cut with pen-knife (23). 
(2) Ezekiel, 9: 2— “One man among them was clothed 
with linen, with a writer's ink-horn hy his side. 
(9:3)— “And he called to the man clothed with 

Mnen, which had the toriter’s ink-horn by his side.” 


New Testament :— 


(3) John (2nd Epistle) 12.—"Having many things to write 
unto you, I would not write with paper and ink, but 
I trust to come unto you and speak face to face that our 
joy may be full.”” 

(4) Corinthians (2nd Epistle of St. Paul to Cor.) Chap. 2:3. 
—'‘For as much as ye are manifestly declared to be the 
epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink 
but with the spirit of the living God; notin the tables 
of stone, but in Reshy‘tables of the hear 

The above references to ink and ink-horn arc inte- 
resting enough and important also, especially those in 
the Old Testament. 


4. As regards the ink used by the Romans for their books I may 
quote the following extract from p. 587 of Smaller Classical Dictionary 


1. Tam emtremely thankful to Dr. P.M, Joshi, M.a., Ph D., Librarian, Bombay 
University Library, for sending me the extract about Ink from Buikie's book, 
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(Supplement) edited by E. H. Blakeney, London, 1913 (Home University 
Library Series) :-— 


“Books in Rome were generally written on papyrus prepared for the 
purpose, narrow strips of which were glued together to form a roll, to 
be coiled round a stick. Next to papyrus parchment (membrana) was 
used, and the sheets were made up like modern books. Ink made of 
Jamp-black and gum was employed; and instead of a “pen”, a reed cut 
like our quill.”” 


5. Prof. J. J. Rein of the University of Bonn in his monumental 
volume on the Industries of Japan (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
MDCCCLXXXIX) gives us an account of the Japanese Paper Industry 
(pp. 389-419). In an Appendix (pp. 416-419) he deals with Japanese 
Writing Materials consisting of Brush, India Ink and Ink Dish. I note 
somepointsfrom this valuable Appendix : 

(1) The necessary articles of a Chinese or Japanese escritoire are 

the brush, India ink, Ink-dish and water. 

(2) The yatate is a portable writing case containing a holder for 
fluid India-ink and a brush in a copper case. 

(3) The Sumi-ire is a handy shallow box for household use with 
compartments for the brush, the stick of India-ink and the 
dish. Onan upper tray is a copper or silver vessel for water. 

(4) The Fude or brush is prepared of the hair of the rabbit or deer. 

(5) The use of the India-ink (Jap. Sumi) dates back further than 
our oriting ink; in Eastern Asia it is at least as old as the use 

not older, for it is believed that it was invented in 

. i, and 
especially tbe city of Jaotscheu south-east of the lake Poyang 
was celebrated for centuries for its excellent India-ink. It 
had the valuable property of becoming harder ond blacker with 
increasing age...... The English name India-ink indicates the 
way by which it first came into Europe. 

(6) Lamp-black and animal glue formthe essential constituents of 
India-ink. Musk, camphor, etc. are used to hide the unplea- 
sant odour of the glue but-are not essential. 

(7) Pine-soot (Susu) which was formerly used was superseded by 

lamp-black (Jap. yu-yen) obtained by burning any kind of fat or 

fatty oil. 

The Sudauri or India-ink dishes used by the Chinese or 

Japanese are madeof a fine-grained dark stone, chiefly of old 

state, serpentine or coloured marble. 


8) 


T hope the foregoing notes on the history of Ink-manufacture in ancient 
and mediaeval India together with some information about the Ink 
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used in ancient Egypt,' Greece, Rome, Japan, China, etc. would be 
found useful to the students of this subject in India, 


1, After this paper was drafed my friend Dr. P.M, Joshi, Librarian, Bombay 
University, was kind enough to lend out to me Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industriet 
by A. Lucas, London, 1934, In this scholarly book there ia a section oo Writing 
Materials (pp. 307-312) from which I note some intersting information — 
(1) Inthe « 00 Writing Materials Luces deals with Pigments (Ink), Writ 
grounds, Pens, Grinders, Palettes and Marking Ink. 
(2) Pigments were generally red and black and occasionally of additi onal colours 
(G) A palette. bearing the name of Mert-Atca, with five coloure black, green, 
white, red, yellow was found in the tomb of Tut-ankhamin. 
(4) Leute fousd an Egyptian palette (about 8.c. 400) with colours made of che 
cotl, red oche, gypsum, blue fritand yellow oxide of lead, 
(5) The Rainer papyri (9th to 13th contury a,b.) were written 
irom ink, The carbon used for mal 
(6) An old Arabic book in the Royal Li 
contains « recipe of Persian Ink prepared from date ston 


1d earthen vessel and ground dows when cooled 
gum arabic and water. 


ith carbon ink and 
jot in mont ca 


kept over a Gre io 
then mixed up with 


(7) The use of carbon for Ink-manufacture dates back to about p.c. 3400 in Paypt. 

(8) In the tomb of Tut-ankhamOn some imitation cakes of pigment, of stone and 
islass and imitation pens of glass were found. 

(9) Morhing Ink—Egyptiens had tbeir linea garments marked with their names 
Ink, one specimen of which was analysed by Aineworth and Mitchell. T' 
Ink wae proved to be organic material, free from carlion. 


6. A BRIEF NOTE ON THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS 
OF CATALOGUING OF SANSKRIT AND 
OTHER MSS IN INDIA AND OUTSIDE 
(BETWEEN A.D. 1800 & 1941)* 


But for the high regard entertained by our ancestors for manus- 
cripts since the art of writing came into vogue the transmission of the 
wide variety of thought that now permeates our life and culture would 
have been an impossibility. The oral communication of texts from 
Generation to generation as in the case of the Rgveda must have been 
materially facilitated by the earliest attempt to put this magnum opus of 
our Rsis in written characters, whether on the bhiirja-patra, the tdla-patra 
(palm-leaves) or any other medium then available to our forefathers, 
The history of the writing ' of manuscripts in India before the Christian 
era is difficult to reconstruct but not so in the case of the writing of 
Manuscripts after the Christian era? as some MSS of this latter period 
belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era are available for 
such study. Apart from these MSS on Bhirja etc., recently a MS,? 

© Indian Textual Crticiom by 8, M. Katte, pp. 99-128. 

1, Max Maller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit 
than 27 pages to the question of “Introduction of Writing’ (pp. 25 

i ). Dr. Buhler, who 40 years later pul 
thanked by Mex Miller in the Preface for the index at 
mentioned here as pupil of Professor Benfey. 
Inthe monthly magazine The Dawn (Calcutta, January 1901) Sir Jadunath Sarkar (then 
Professor of English, Patna College) has Indian Palaco- 
Gtaphy which gives thehistory of Indian alphabet: from B.c. 350 to A.D. 1300. 

2. See pp. 2-3 supra and App. III below. 

3. Vide p, 179 of Report of rch. Sur. of India (1926-27). While thi 
‘wat being prepared the Chinese were using paper for their MSS (vide pp. 71 
Journal of the American Oriental Secicty, Vol. 61, No. 2, June 1941 — A. W. Hummel’s 
Paper on “The Development of the Rook in CI in which we find the Story of the 
Chinese book as it developed step by sten from the woaden or bamboo slip to the sith or” 
paper scroll, from the scroll to the folded alhum and from the alhum to the paged book 
of modern times.) We note here the early chronology of ry from Hummels very 
learned and instructive paper :-— 

Bc. 13th and 14th Centeries—Incised divination bones with inser 
in 1999 io Hon: 
pictogreph for 

B.c. I1t Century —Thousands of it 
‘Turkestan, 

A.D. 9% — Seventy-eight wooden 
by Folke Bergmann of Sven Hedin’ 

A.D. 103 — Tr'ai Lan, the 
Yaen a scholar who died 37 years after paper was first made wrote toa friend as ‘follows: 
“T send you the works of the Philosopher Hrd in ten tcrolls~ unable to afford « copy oo 
, Tara obliged to send you ome on paper.” 


ips omtaining an inventory of weapon 
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consisting of 20 leaves of gold with writing incised on one side of each 
leaf has been discovered in Burma during excavations at Hmawza by 
Mons. Charles Duroiselle. This MS is 6)” in length and about 13” in 
breadth and contains short extracts from the Abhidhamma and Vinaya 
Pitakas. From the palaeographical point of view it is regarded as the 
most instructive find yet made in Burma. The characters of this MS are 
jar to those of the inscriptions incised round the lower and upper 
rims of a large silver stupa found at the place and of the same date viz. 
6th or beginning of the 7th century A.D. 


These rare finds indicate the importance attached by the ancients 
to MSS and the sanctity with which they were cared for and preserved 
by them in spite of the political udes of the changing periods of 
history. In spite of all this care and sanctity and in spite of the wealth 
of MSS preserved in India and Greater India their neglect if not 
destruction was the order of the day during the early period of the 
Britishadvent’ in India owing to several factors, which need not be 
discussed here. 


We owe much to the European scholars in the matter of critical 
study of our MSS and the early history of Indology is closely con- 
nected with their lives and labours. The work of Sir William Jones, 
Max Miller, Colebrooke and a host of other scholars has laid the 
ical al pebolarahip* in the field of Indology in general 


8 about Canarese documents-—"On public or important 
write on common paper, but their ordinary accounts 
or rather a cloth which ie 
er and the pencil is » fos 
‘Moor obtained specimens of these documents from a waggon load of 
them kept in « pagods st Doridrug but they were obviously account books. 

Saint Rimadase of Meharisgre (seventeenth century) has got special chapter in his 


tions re, the writ 


propose to giv 
students of Todi 


English rendering of it on « future occasion for the benefit of the 
Palacography. 


the field of research 


admirably dealt with by Dr. S. K. Belvalkat 
Catalogue of the Govt. MSS Library (now 
1916. Wenote here the early chronology 


and development of this ides i 
Foreword to Vol. I of the Des: 
ththe B,O. R. Institute, Poona), Bombay 
anddevelopment : 

¢. A.D. 1774 to 1779 — Sir Robert Chambers, friend of Sir Wil 
Burke and sometime jent of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, collected « 
Indian books (vido Vorrede to Weber's Camalogue of Berlin MSS, 1853), The unique 
ion of Sanskrit MSS was later purchased by the Prussian Government in 1842 and 
ry of Be 
shed his English Tranaletion of Sakwwtalo. 
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and of Sanskrit learning in particular. The history of thia critical 
scholarship is now too well-known to every Indologist to be repeated 
in this short note, which will be confined to the history of Cataloguing! 
of MSS in India. We may, however, record bere a fact not so well 
known to Indian Sanskritists that the first European to evince interest 
in Sanskrit was a German Jesuit, who is referred to by Bernier in his 
Travels* in a letter dated 4th October 1667 and whose full name was 
Father Heinrich Roth. This scholar drew up “‘the first specimens of 
Sanskrit ever printed or engraved (as for a book) in Europe or indeed 
anywhere.” These specimens will be found between folios 162 and 163 
of China Illustrata® of Athanasius Kircher, ‘s.)., published at Amster- 


onthe Madr 


maps, and other antiquarien coat: 
{odie Company for € 10,000, 


1868 (1046 May) — Pandit Radhektishne, the chief Pandit of the Lahore Durbar 
‘addtesuca « leder to the Viceroy and Governor-General of Indie, in which he compli- 
ments the Goverament of Indie on tbe orders they had issued “' for collecting the 
Catalogues of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian books in existence in many parts of I 
@ necessity of compiling « Catalogue “of all Seoskrit MSS in Tod 


|. Vide Papers Relating to the Collection and Preservation of the Records of Ancieat 
Sanskrit Literature of India, by A. E. Gourh, Calcuns, 
of the Legi Council drew up « scheme for coll 
scheme was approved by tbe Government of India in their order No, 4338-48 dated 
Simla, 3rd November 1868. Tbe Government of Bombay acting under the orders of 
Government of India on 10:h December 1868 requested Dr. Kielhorn and Dr. Bubler to 
‘undertake the search of MSS ia the Fombay Presidency. The Bombay Government 
had, however, already taken the init ter by keeping some mone y at the 
dispoval of Dr Buhler 00 11 November 1865 for the purchase of MSS. The MSS 
collectedby Dr. uhler with the help of this money now form the 1866-68 collection of 
the Government MSS Library at the B.O.R. Instinte. For further history of this 
search for MSS vide Dr. Belvalkar's Foreword referred to already (paras 7. 
2, Constable 's Edn. London, 1891, p. 329, Bernier observes :—"I was acquainted 
with Rev. Father Ros « Jesuit, « Getman by d Misslonary at Agra who had 
made great proficiency iothe studyof Sanskrit.” His full name was Father Heinrich 
Roth, 8.J. He was atuched to the Goa Mission. He journeyed from Goa to Agra about 
‘4.0, 1650-1660, and studied Sanskrit during these years. Roth went back to Rome from 
Agra abo 4.0, 1665 He drew up for Father Kircher five engraved plates published 
by Kircher io hie China Mlastrat :d to by Bemier (on p. 332). The 
plates comteia thealphabet and elements (in Deoandgarl characters) of Sanckrit expl 
‘ed in Latin; the Sthplate is Our Lord's Prayer and a Avo Maria in Sanskrit and Letia 
for beginners. 
Travels, foot-noves 1-3. 


possession of Prof, Julius Jolly at arsbe ro 


University (vide C. C, IIT, p. IV), 
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dam by Janszon in a.p. 1667. Though the first specimens of Sanskrit 
were put in print as early as A.D. 1667 the firat published Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS appeared in a.p. 1807! i.e. 240 yearsafter the appearance 
of Kircher’s China IIlustrata, The progress of Cataloguing of Sanskrit 
and other MSS in India and outside since a.p. 1807 will be apparent 
from the following table based on the list of Catalogues appended to 
the present note :— 


Place of Publication 
AD. Author or Compiler. Place of Deposit. of Catalogue. 
1807 Editor of Sir William — London «London 
Jones’ Works 
1828 H. H. Wilson a Seis ws Caleutta 
1238 p Fort St. William Calcutta 
1846 Otto Bahtlingk St. Petersburg St. Petersburg 
1853 A, Weber Berlin ww. Berlin 
1857 William Taylor Fort St.George... Madras 
1859 ve Calcutta 
1861 Fort St. George Madre 
1864 Benares Benares 
1864 Theodore Aufrecht Oxford Oxford 
1865 R. Roth ‘Tubingen Tobingen 
1868 R. Lawrence (hand-.., Kbatmandoo . ‘ 
written list) 

1869 F, Kielhom «Bombay Presidency ... Bombay 

Southern Division 
1869 Th, Aufrecht Cambridge vs. Cambridge 
1870 James d’Alwis Ceylon ‘ aptes 
1870 A. C. Burnell F ws London 
1871 G, Babler Gujarat, Kathiawar, ... 

Kachch, Sindh, 

Khandesh 
1871 Rajendralal Mitra... opi ve Calcutta 
1872 G. Bohler . Gujarat Surat 
1874 F, Kielhorn Central Provinces Nagpur 
1874 acd North Western Provioces Benares 
1874 G. Bibler (1872-73) ... ; w. Bombay 
1875 J. S. Nesfield . Oudh 
1875 G, Bahler (1874-1875) evtiee (Girgaum), 

Bombay 

1876 Georg Onerer .. Dr. Martin Haug’s.... Mnchen 


Collections at Manchen 
“4, Vide pp. 401-415 of Vol. XIII Sir William Jones’ Worl 
4 Catalogve of Sanshrit and other Oriental MSS prevented by 
has been printed, 


London, 1807, where 
1m and Lady Jones 
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‘i Pla ae 
Author or Compiler. Place of Deposit, rs ae 


Am g.p.Conelind London v= London 

us J. Easeling 

1876 see ore : .. Bonne 

187 gajendial Mitra. N.W. Provinces” calcutta 

1877-1886 wee Roce et Feb wee 

jer tee ut, Rajputas 

1377, G- Bob! gut Rajpotana,.. Bombay 

1978 - Pandit Devi Prasad... Oudh ses Allababad 

1878 J. Nesfeld and =... Oudh a Calcutta 
Devi Prasad 

1878 A. B. Gough w. Papers relating to... Calcutta 


Sanskrit Literature 
and its Cataloguing etc. 


1879 Pt. Devi Prasad =... Oudh s+ Allababad 
1879 ‘Pandit Kashinath Kunte (1879-80) ve Lahore 
1880-81 Pandit Kasbinath Kunte (1880-81) Lahore 
1889 A.C. Burnell w= Tanjore ve London 
1880 —-Rajendralal Mitra... Bikaner wa Calcutta 
1990 RG. Bhandarkar woes ... Bombay 


Southem India a Madras 
Oudh ate seoeee 


1880-85 Gustav Oppert 
1881-1890 Pandit Devi Prasad 


1881 F. Kielhorn . Bombay Presidency ... Bombay 
1881 F. Kielhorn (1877- 1), Poona 
1881 ‘A. Csoma de Karos and ve Paria 
M. Léon Feer 
1882 G. Bobler wv Wien . Wien 
1882 Pt. Kashinath Kunte... Gujranwala, Delhi... Lahore, 
and Punjab London 
1882 H. Oldenburg «+ London seme 
1882 Rajeodral Mitra... Nepal Calcutta 
1882 R.G.Bhandarkar ... seeeee .. Bombay 
(1881-82) 
1882 -Bhau Daji Collection... Bombay Bombay 
1883 B. Nanjio . Chinese Trans. of Oxford 
Buddhist Tripitaka- 
Catalogue 
1883 Cecil Bendall Cambridge wa. Cambridge 
1883 P. Peterson (1882-83), Bombay Circle a Bombay 
1884 Lewis Rice ww» Mysore and Coorg... Bangalore 
1884 E.Kielhomand —.., Poona ws. Poona 


R. G, Bhandarkar 
(Visrimbig Collections) 


Cee’ 
I Pa! : 
1888 ee Sy 
1850-1899 Peo ws is Province 
1892 phe? gb igLibrys lore, 
1892 ip” Ne Aertee 
ye aS 
EE ee 
1892 (Gor gh . 
1893 G for 
1893 AF Geel ss 
189: MF 60%) yar“ Tana Caleutts 
1994p peta Bombay 
1894 RG eG caste Bombay 
1894 p, Peter gsd Ser "Bombay 
1898 Hare a sbeete and, Bombsy 
ike egnd Calcutts 
1895-1902 Hg oo ” Caleutte 
pult2s© So 
1895 EP eso" ‘a uthern India =... Madras. 
1996-1899 P. Pt ppandathr mbay Circle \., Bombay 
1997 Re Go agad Shastri lombay Presidency... Bombay 
1398 Hare, Bengal "2 eateutea 
1998 G. BAY Tamil Mgg) TObingen Wien 
1898-99 (Sanekt |. South India Madras 
1899 Richt on “* TObingen ‘TObingen 
1399 Petersol.; ©: Bombay Circle... Bombay 
1899-1901 Pr. Kufja V s+ Caleutta I Cateutta 
‘Nyayabhagana 
1900 Rajendralal Mitra Bengal w+ Caleutta 
1900 P. Cordier (Hand: Bengal ties 
1900 Haraprasad Shastri... Report for 1895-1900 
1901 Th. Auirecht ——... Leipzig wa Leipzig 
1901-1939 S. Kuppuswami Shastri Madras os Madras 
and others (Vols. I 
to XXVIN) 
1901 A.V. Kathavate —..., Bombay Presidency... Bombay 
1901 A. Kaleaton we Paris esl castes 
1902 Whish Collection... (South India) London London 
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o 
thor or Compiler, _ Place of Publicatic 
i, ee ae 
ea Io Sune Jsina MSS in India)... Bombay 
Mode Z Wickrems.,.. Li 
1902 ight y eades: s+ London 
Cecil Bendall ae Le 
1902 Rajendrabal Micra Deeg, ++ London 
1904 yg. Winternitz and... Oxford ssc: Site 
1905 a Keith ws Oxford 
prasad Shastri 
ios AR PE bendall Nepsl s+ Calcutta 
Hara Prasad Shastri 
1906 Rajendeal Mite Calcutta 
1997 Ren Caleutta 
Heth $. R. Bhandarkar Paris 
ae puts Bombay 
1908 (tio vee Caleutta 
1908 (satiseandra Vidyi Buddhist Works Hy Caleutta 
peer ve Caleutea 
soos «8. Vidyibhatana Tibet 
1908 Th Aufrecht =. Munchen Caleutts 
1909 P. Cordier " Parie s+ Miinchen 
1912 M, A. Stein Oxford ve Paris 
1312. «A. Caleaton paris see eandon, 
1913-1939 8. Kuppuswami Saatri, Madras base 
aod others + Madras 
ios —_P- Cotdier Patio Fee 
toe FR. Hoernle East Turkesta ee 
tig Professors of Sanskrit, Poona . Oxford 
Deccan College, Poona sy Poece 
1917 Hara Prasad Santri .., Calcutta 
1918 —_-N. D. Mirouoff Petrograd Caleutta 
1919 Supareva Dae Gupta... Arrab Petrograd 
1919 Govt. Sanokrit Library Benares big 
(1897-1919) Benerss: 
1920 ‘Telugu Actdemy ,, Cocanada 
1921 R.A. Sastri (Kavindra- Cocsnede 
arya list) a Baroda 
1922 Govt. Oriental Library Mi 
1923 Gopinath Kaviraj i Bose 1 Mysore 
1923 C.D. Dalaland = —CJesalmere Beaarse 
1 ead w Baroda 
923  Horaprasad Saatri.., Ca 
tas. Haepiad Guia aki vee Caleutta 
eo eancutte aw. Caleutte 


AD. 


1924 
1925-1930 
1925 


1925 
1925 
1925 
1926 


1926 
1927 


1928 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930-31 
1931 
1931 
1932 
1933-38 
1933 
1933 


1934 
1935 
1935 
1935 


1936 
1936 
1936 
1957 
1937 
1937 
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Place of Publication 
Author or Compr Place of Deposit. of Catdlogue. 


(History & Geography) 


Jacques Bacot Paria Paris 
H. D. Velankar Bombay Bombay 
G K. Shrigondekar and Baroda Baroda 
K. S. Ramewami Sastri 

Haraprasad Sastri Calcutta Calcutta 
Hareprasad Sastri Calcutta Calcutta 
B. O. R. Institute Poona «s+ Poona 


Hiralal Central Provinces and Nagpur 


Berar 


Adyar Library ww Adyar” vw. Adyar 
K. P. Jayaswal and... Mitbila vee Patna 
Anant Prasad Shi 
P. P. S, Sastri Tanjore ‘Tanjore 
Govt. Ori. Library Mysore Mysore 
Adyar Library Adyar Adyar 
(Marathi MSS) Tanjore Tanjore 
K. Sambasiva Sastri ... Trivandrum Trivandrum 
R. Fick Berlin 
Hemacandra Goswami Calcutea 
T.R. Gambier Parry... London 
Otani Daigaku Library Kyoto (Japan) 
Haraprasad Sastri Calcutta 
Marcelle Lalou Paris 


Lahore 
Dbul 
Patna 


Punjab University .. 
8. 8. Deva 
K, P. Jayanwal 


Sri Ailak Pannalal Jhalrapatan a 

Digambar Jain 

Sarasvati Bhavan 

Jean Filliozat a. Paris varia 
Chintaharan Cakravarti Calcutta Calcutta 
H. R. Kapadia Poona .-- Poona 
A.B, Keith and... London v= Oxford 

F. W. Thomas 

Oriental MSS Library Uj wa Ujjain 
H. R. Kapadi . Poona ws Poona 
P. K. Gode Poona ws. Poona 
M. A. Simsar Philadelphia Philadelphia 
P. K. Gode Poona Poone 
L. B. Gandhi and Pattan vv Baroda 


C. D. Dalal 
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Place of Publication 
AD, Author or Compiler. Place of Deposit. of Catalogue, 


1938 HI. Poleman =... United States and... New Haven 
Canada 

1938S. K. Belvalkar Poona w. Poona 

1939 HD. Sharma... Poona Poona 

1940 PK. Gode wv Poons Poona 

1940 HER. Kapadia. = .. Poona te Poona 


The above table shows at a glance the history and progress of 
Cataloguing of Sanskrit and other MSS whether deposited in India or 
outside. This history covers a period of about 135 years from A.D. 1807 
to 1941. The listof catalogues published along with this not by 
no means exhaustive as detailed information regarding all the published 
catalogues of MSS in any single source was not available. Secondly, 
these entriesare based on actual examination of only some of these 
cataloguesavailable at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. - Entries regarding 
catalogues not actually examined are taken from Aufrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogorum (3 Parts) and from the Provisional Fasciculus of the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum published by the University of Madras in 1937. 
Though the present list of catalogues is necessarily tentative it is 
sufficient to acquaint the reader with the history and progress of Cata- 
loguing of Indian MSS carried out by European and Indian scholars. 
In spite of this progress which has brought home to the-Indian scholar 
the importance of their undying national wealth the work of publishing 
Descriptive Catalogues of MSS has not received the attention it 
deserves. All research in Indology depends on these MSS and the 
earlier we exploit these decaying sources of our history and culture the 
better for the enrichment of our literature and history. It is strongly 
to be hoped, therefore, that the present custodians of MSS collections 
in India, whether Provincial Governments, rulers of Indian States, 
learned bodies or public libraries will concentrate their resources and 
attention on the Cataloguing of their MSS in general and preparing 
their Descriptive Catalogues ' in particular. 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF CATALOGUES 
1807 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and other Oriental Manuscripts presented to the 
Royal Society by Sir William and Lady Jones, (pages 401-415 of 
Vol. XIII of Sir William Fones' Works, London, 1807). 


81 of Fetchrilt Prof. P. V. Kane (1941) wbere Prof. Cintaharan 
writes on the “Study of Maouscripts'’ and meke: forvest 
appeal to Goverament to start a MSS Department like the Epigraphic Department for 
iG catalogouing of MS>. He also suggests riew legislation to 
ith MSS. The Modern Review (September 141) bas already 


penalise vandaliom 


+ endorsed some of Prof. Chakravartis suggestions. 
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1828 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts collected by the late 
Lieut.-Col. Colin Mackenzie, by H. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 1828. 
1838 
Sticipustaka (a list of MSS of Fort William, the Asiatic Society in 
Calcutta, etc.), Calcutta, 1838. 
1846 
Veraeichniss der auf Indien beauglichen Handschriftenund Holadrueke im 
Asiatischen Museum, von Otto Bohtlingk,(printed in Das Asiatische 
Museum an St. Petersberg von Dr. Bernh Dorn)St. Petersberg, 1846. 
Codices Indici Bibliothecae Regiae Iaviencis enumerati et descripts 
aN. L. Westergaard, Havniae, 1846. 
1853 
Handscriften-Verziechnisse Kéniglichen Bibliothek, by Dr. Weber, 
Berlin, 1853 (Vol. I). 
1857 
Catalogue raisonné of Oriental MSS in the Library of the College Fort 
Saint George, now in charge of the Board of Examiners, by Rev. 
William Taylor, Vol. 1, Madras, 1857. 
1859 . 
Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian 
Philosophical Systems, by F. Hall, Calcutta, 1859—Hall describes 
this Index as a ‘‘tolerably complete indication of extant Hindu 
Sophistics.”” 


1861 
Alphabetical Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Board of Examiners, by ‘T. S. Condaswami lyer, Madras, 1861. 
1964 
Catalogue of MSS in the Library of the Benaras Sanskrit College, (publi- 
shed as a Supplement to Pandit, Vol. III-IX, Benares, 1864-74). 
Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae. Confecit 
Th. Aufrecht, Oxoni, 1864. 
1865 
iniss_Indischer Handschriften der Kéniglichen Universi 
thek in Tubingen. Anbang. Indische Handschriften der 
lichen Oeffentlichen Bibliothek in Stuttgart, von R. Roth, 
Tabingen, 1865. 


1868 
List of Sanskrit Works Supposed to be rare in the Nepalese Libraries at 
Khatmandu, Signed . Lawrence, Resident, Nepal Residency, 2ad 
August 1868. 
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1869 
A Classified and Alphabetical Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in th, 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency, by F. Kielhorp, 
Fascicle 1, Bombay, 1869. : 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, by Th. Aufrecht, Cambridge, 1869. 
1870 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese Literary Works 
of Ceylon, by James d’Al 
Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit MSS, by A. C. Burnell, Part] 
(Vedic MSS), London, 1870. 
1871 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, contained in the Private Libraries of 
Gujarat, Kathiawad, Kachchh, Sindh and Khandes, Fascicules] 
to IV, 1871-1873 by G. Babler. 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS, by Rajendralal Mitra, Calcutta, Vols. I to XI 
(1871 to 1895). 


1872 
Report on the Results of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in Gujarat 
during 1871-72, by G. Babler, Surat, 1872. 
1874 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in the Central Provinces, by 
F. Keilborn, Nagpur, 1874. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in Private Libraries of the North-West Pro 
vinces, Part I, Benares, 1874. 
1875 
Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts 1872-73, by G. Babler, Bombay, 1874, 
A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in Oudh for the quarter 
ending 30th September 1875, by J. S. Nesfield, 
1876 
Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts 1874-75, by G. Bubler, Girgaum, 1875. 
Verzeichnis der Orientalischen aus dem Nachlasse des Professor Dr. 
Martin Haug in Manchen, by Dr. Georg Orterer, Munchen, 1876. 
Catalogue of Buddhist, Sanskrit MSS in the R. A. S. London (Hodgeon 
Collection), by E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling. JRAS, N.S. 1876. 
Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum Orientalium a loanne Guildemeistero 
adorneti, Fasciculus Vil, Bonnae, 1876. 
1877 
Dascriptios Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Part I, (Grammar), by Rajendralal Mites, 
Calcutta, 1877. 
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Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in Private Libraries of the North Western 
Provinces, Parts 1 to X (from 1877-6). 

Detailed Report of a Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts made (in 1875-76) 
in Kashmir, Rajputana and Central India, by G. Bibler (Extra 
No. XXXIVA, Vol. XII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society), Bombay, 1877. 

1878 

List of Sanskrit MSS discovered in Oudh during the year 1877, by 
Pandit Deviprasada, Allahabad, 1878. 

List of Sanskrit MSS discovered in Oudh during the year 1876, prepared 
by John Nesfield ted by Pandit Deviprasada, Calcutta, 1878. 

Papers relating to the Collection and Preservation of the Records of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, by A. E. Gough, Calcutta, 1878. 

1879 

Lists of Sanskrit MSS discovered in Oudh (during 1879), by Pandit 
Deviprasad, Allahabad, 1879. 

Report on the Compilation of a Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS for the year 
1879-80, by Pt. Kashinath Kunte, Lahore. 

1880 

Report on Sanskrit MSS for the year 1880-81, by Pt. Kashinath Kunte. 

Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS in the Palace at Tanjore, by A.C. 
Burnell, London, 1880. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, by Rajendralal Mitra, Calcutta, 1880. 

A Report on 122 Manuscripts by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1880. 

Lists of Sanskrit MSS in Private Libraries of Southern India, by Gustav 
Oppert, Vol. 1 (1580), 11, 1885, Madras. 

1881, 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS existing in Oudh, by Deviprasad, Fascicules 
11-X1L1 (1881 to 1890). 

Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency 
during 1880-81, by F. Keishorn, Bombay, 1881. 

Lists of the Sanskrit Manuscripts purchased for Government during the 
years 1877-78, and 1869-78 and a List of the Manuscripts purchased 
from May to November 1881, by F. Kieshorn, Poona, 1881. 

Annales du Musée Guimet. Tome Deuxime, Paris, 1881. Analyse du 
Kandjour, A Cosma de Kéros add M. Léon Feer and Abregé des 
Matieres du ‘l'ondjour par Cosma de Kérés. 

1882 

Uber eine kurslich far die Wiener Universitat erworbene Sammlung oon 

Sanshrit und Prakrit-Handscriften. von George Babler, Wien, 1882. 
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Statement showing the old and rare MSS in Gujranwalla and Dik 
Districts, Punjab, examined during the year 1881-82, by Pandit 
Kasbinath Kunte, Lahore, 1882. 

Catalogue of Pali MSS in the India Office Library, by H. Oldenberg, 
London, 1882, (Appendix to the Journal of the Pali Text Society, 
1882). 

The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, by Rajendralal Mitn, 
Calcutta, 1882. 

A Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1881-82, by R.C, 
Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1882. 

Catalogue of MSS and Books belonging to the Bhau Daji Memorial, 
Bombay, 1882. 

: 1883 

A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, by 
B. Nanjio, Oxford, MDCCCLXXX III (1883). 

Catalogue of the Buddhistic Manuscripts in the University Library, 
Cambridge, by Cecil Bendall, Cambridge, 1883. 

A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Circle, 
August 1852 to March 1883, by P. Peterson, Extra No. XLI, Vol. 
XVI of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay, 1883. 

1884 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in Mysore and Coorg, by Lewis Rice, 
Bangalore, 1884. 

A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the Deccan 
College, (being lists of the two Visrimbag Coliections)—Part I 
prepared under the superintendence of F. Keilhorn; Part II and 
Index prepared underthe superintendence of R. G. Bhandarkar, 1884. 

A Second Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Bombay Circle, April 1883 to March 1884, by P. Peterson, 
Extra No. XLIV, Vol. XVII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1884. 

A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presi- 
dency during 1882-83, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1884. 

1886 

Verseichness der Sanskrit und Prakrit Handschriften (degKéniglichen 
Bibliothek in Berlin) Von A. Weber, Berlin, 1886. (This Catalogue 
is acontinuation of the Volume published in 1853 and describes 
numbers 1405-1772. 

1887 

A Third Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Bombay Circle, April 1884 to March 1886, by P. Peterson, Extra 
No. XLV of Vol. XVII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1887. 
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A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presi- 
dency during 1883-84, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1887. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library of the India Office : 


Part I (Vedic) 1887. Part V (Medicine etc.) 1896. 

Part II (Vykarana etc.) 1889. Part VI (Political Literature, Epic 

Part 111 (Rhetoric) 1891. and Pauranika literature) 1899. 

Part IV (Philosophy etc.) 1894. Part VII (Kavya, Nataka) 1904. 
1888 


Catalogue of the Collections of MSS deposited in the Deccan College, by 

S. R. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1888. 
1890 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS existing in Oudh Province for the year 1888, 

by Pt. Devi Prasad (XX to XXII) 1890 to 1893, Allahabad. 
1892 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS, in the Library of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Ulwar, by P. Peterson, Bombay, 1892. 

Florentine Sanskrit MSS examined by Theodor Aufrecht, Leipzig, 1892. 

Handschriften-Verzeichniss der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 11, 3, 
Berlin, 1892. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College, by Hrsikesa Shastry, Parts I to IX, Calcutta, 1892. 

1893 

Alphabetical Index of MSS in the Govt. Oriental MSS Library, Madras, 
Madras, 1893. 

Lists of Sanskrit MSS in Private Libraries in the Bombay Presidency, 
by R. G. Bhandarkar, Part 1, Bombay, 1893. 

The Weber Manuscripts. Another Collection of Ancient MSS from 
Central Asia, by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, (Reprint from JASB, Vol. 
LXII, Pt. 2, 1893). . 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at Jammu, by M. A. Stein, N. S. 
Press, Bombay, 1894. 

1894 

A Fourth Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Bombay Circle, April 1886 to March 1892, by P. Peterson, 
Extra No. XLIXA of Vol. XVIII of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1894. 

A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presi- 
dency during 1884-87, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1894. 

1895 

An Alphabetical Index of Manuscripts purchased upto 1891, (printed at 
the end of notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by M.M.Haraprasad 
Sastri, Vol. XI, Calcutta, 1895. (MSS in this list are described in 
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the Volumes of the Descriptive Catalogue of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri). 

Descriptroe Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library of the Calews 
Sanskrit College, by Hrgikeda Sastri and Siva Candra Gui, Vol.1 
(189:), Vol. 11 (1898), Vol. 111 (1900), Vol. 1V (1902), Vol. ¥, 
Fasci 1, Calcutta. 

Reports on Sanskrit MSS in Southern India, by E. Hultzsch, No.1, 
Madras, 1895. No. 2, Madras, 1903. 

A Fifth Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Bombay Circle, April 1892 to March 1895, by P. Peterson, Bombay, 
1896. 

1896 

Fifth Report of Operations in Searcb of Sanskrit MSS in the Bombay 

Circle, by P. Peterson, Bombay, 1896. Sixth Report, Bombay, 18%. 
1898 

A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presi. 
dency during 1887-91, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1897. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS (2nd Series), by M. M. Haraprasid Sastri, 
Vols. I and II, Calcutta, 1898. 

Sitzungsbericbte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenchaften in Wien. 
Pbilosopbisch — Historiscbe classe, Band CXXXVII, IV, Die 
‘Tabinger Katba-Handschriften und Ihre Beshung Zum. Taittiriyi. 
ranyaka L. Von Schroeder. Herapransgegeben Mit Einem Nacht. 
rage von G. Bibler, Wien, 1898. 

Report on a Search for Sanskrit and Tamil MSS for the year 1895-9 
and 1893-94, No. 1 (1893), No. 2 (1899), Madras. 

1899 

Verseichniss der Indischen Handschrften der Kéniglichen Universitats- 
Bibliothek, (Zuwachs der Jabre 1865-1899) von Richard Garbe, 
Tubingen, 1899. 

A Sixth Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Bombay Circle, April 1895 to March 1898, by P. Peterson, Bombay, 
1899. (This contains also a list of MSS purchased by Prof. Peter. 
son in 1898-99). 

Catalogue of Printed Books and MSS in Sanskrit belonging to the Ori- 
ental Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by Pt. Kuiija Vihati 
Nyayabbigana, 3 Fascicles, Calcutta, 1899-1901. 

1900 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS, by R. Mitra, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1900. 

List of Non-medical MSS collected by Dr. P. Cordier in Bengal, (January 
1898 and June 1900). 


Report for tha Search of Sanskrit MSS (1895-1900) by Haraprasad Sastri, 
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1901 
pars} der Sanskrit-Handschriften der Universitdts-Bibliothek in 
Leipzig, von Theodor Aufrecht, Leipzig, 1901. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS of the Govt. Oriental 
Library, Madras, Vols. I to XXVII (1901 to 1939). 

A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presi- 
dency during 1891-95 by A. V. Kathawate, Bombay, 1901. 

Bibliotheque Nationale, Catalogue Sommaire des Manuscripts Sanscrits 
et Palis, Paris, 1901, II, 2e Fascicule-Manuscripts is Par A. 
Caleaton. 


1902 
Catalogue of South Indian Sanskrit MSS ‘especially those of the Whish 
Collection) in the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1902. 
Jaina Granthavali, published by Jain Svetambara Conference, Bombay, 
1902 (a List of Jain Works). 
Catalogue of the late Prof. Fr. Max Miller's Sanskrit MSS, compiled 
by Don M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, JRAS, 1902, 
A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bri 
Cecil Bendal, London, 1902. 
1904 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS, by R. Mitra, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1904. 
1905 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Vol. II, 
begun by Dr. M. Winternitz and completed by Dr. A. B. Keith, 
Oxford, 1905. 
A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts belonging to 
the Durbar Library, Nepal, by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri, Ma., with 
a Historical Introduction by Prof. C. Bendall, m.a.,-Calcutta, 1905, 
1906 
Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by M. M. Haraprasad 
Sastri, 1906. 


h Museum, by 


1907 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS, by R. Mitra, Calcutta, 1907, Vol. III. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Department des Manuscripts, Catalogue Som- 
maire des Manuscripts. Sanscrits et Palis par A. Caleaton, Pari 
I; ler Facicule Manuscripts Sanscrits, 1907. 

Report of Second Tour in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts made in 
Rajputana and Central India, in 1904-05 and 1905-06, by S. R. 
Bhandarkar, M.A., 1907. 


1908 


Alphabetical List of Jain MSS belonging to the Govt. in the Oriental 
Library of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, JASB, 1908 (pp. 407-440). 
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Descriptive List of Works on Madhyamika Philosophy, by M.M. Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyabhushan, JASB, 1908 (pp. 367-370). 
Descriptive List of Some Rare Sanskrit Works on Grammar, Lexico. 
graphy and Prosody, recovered from Tibet, by M. M. Dr. Satia- 
chandra Vidyabhushan, JASB, 1908 (pp. 593-598). 
1909 
Die Sanskrit-Handschriften der K. Hof und Statsbibliothek in Mainchen, 
Theoder Aufrecht, Minchen, 1909. Tomil, Pars V. Catalogus 
Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae Monacensis. Z 
Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain de la Bibliothéque Nationale Par P. 
Cordier, Paris, MDCCCCIX, Part II. 
1912 
Catalogue of the Stein Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts from 
Kashmir, Collected by M. A. Stein and now deposited in the 
Indian Institute, Oxford, by G. L. M. Clanson, JRAS, 1912 
(pp. 587-627). 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Catalogue Sommaire des Manuscripts, Paris, 
1912, 111: CatalogueSommaire des Manuscripts Indiens etc. Par 
A. Caleaton. 
1913 


Triennial Catalogue of MSS, Govt. Ori. MSS Library, Madras, Vols. I 
to VIII (1913-1939). 
1915 
Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain de La Bibliotheque Nationale par P. 
Cordier, Paris, Part Ill, MDCCCCXV. 
1916 
Manuscripts Remains of Buddhistic Literature found in East Turkestan, 
by A. F. R. Hoernle, Oxford, 1916. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscripts 
deposited in tbe Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, Vol. 1 (Vedic 
Literature) 1916. 


1917 
A descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 
Collections under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by 
M. M. Haraprasad Sastri, Vol. I (Buddhi: }, Calcutta 1917. 
1918 
Catalogue of Indian Manuscripts Library Publication Department, 
Collection of E. P. Minaev and some Friends, compiled by N. D. 
Mironoff, Pt. I, published by the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
Petrograd, 1918, 
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1919 

A Catalogue of Samskrta, Prikrta and Hindi Worke in the Jeia 
Siddhanta Bhavan, Arruh, edited by Suparava Das Gupta, B. 
Arrah, 1919. 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired for the Government 
Sanskrit Library, Sarasvati Bhavana, Benares, 1897-1919 (1907 and 
1908 not available). 


1920 
List of Manuscripts in the Telugu Academy, Cocanada, published in 
1920, in Te.ugu Script in the Journal of the Academy (304 MSS). 
1921 
Kavindracarya List, edited with Introduction, by R. Anantakriebna 
Sastri, GOS XVII, 1921 (A List of the MSS which existed once in 
the Library of Kavindracarya, Benares). 
1922 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in tke Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore, 1922 (a mere list of names). 
1923 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts deposited in the 
Government Sanskrit Library, Sarasvati Bhavana, Benares, Vol. 1, 
Parva Mirhimsa, by M. M. Gopinath Kaviraj, m.a., 1923 (a list 
with extracts from Select Manuscripts ). 
A Catalogue of Manuscripts in Jesalmere Bhandars, GOS, XXI, 
Baroda, 1923. 
Descriptive Catalogue of MSS (A. S. B.) by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri, 
Vol. 11 (Vedic), Calcutta, 1923. 
Descriptive Catalogue of MSS (A.S.B.), Vol. 1V (History and Geo- 
graphy), Calcutta, 1923. 
1924 
La Collection Tibetain Schillong von Constadt 4 la Bibliotheque de I’ 
institut, Pur Jacques Bacot. Journal Asiatique, CCV, 1924, 
pp. 321-348, 
1925 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS in the Library of 
the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Vols. I to 1V, by 
H. D. Velankar, Bombay, 1925 to 1930. 
logue of Manuscripts in the Central Library, Baroda, Vol. 1 (Vedic), 
y G. K. Shrigondekar, m.a. and K. 8. Ramaswami Sastri, Siromagi, 
GOS, XXVI1, 1925 (a list with an appendix of extracts from 
Select MSS ). 
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Descriptive Catalogue of MSS (A.S.B.) Vol. V (Purana), by H. P, 
Calcutta, 1925. 
Descriptive Catalogue of MSS (A. S.B.) by M.M. Haraprasad Sattyi, 
Vol. 111 (Smrti), Calcutta, 1925. 
of Manuscripts collected for the Government Manuscripts 
Library, hy Professors of Sanskrit at the Deccan and Elphinstone 
Colleges containing the following collections :-— 
(i) 1895-1902, (ii) 1899-1915, 1902-1907, (iv) 1907-1915, 
(v) 1916-1918, (vi) 1919-1924, 1866-1868. 
Published by B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1925. 
1926 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrta Manuscripts in the Central Provinces 
* and Berar, by Rai Babadur Hiralal, B.a., Nagpur, 1926, (a list). 
A Catalogue of Sanshrit Manuscripts in the Adyar Library, (a mere 
Index of names) by the Pandits of the Adyar Library, Part! 
(Adyar, 1926). 


Li 


1927 

Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila, published by Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, Patna, Vol. I (Smrti MSS), by Dr. R. 
P. Jayasval and Dr. Ananta Prasad Shastri, 1927. 

1928 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore, by P. P. S. Shastri, Srirangam, Vol. I to Vol. XIX, 1928 
to 1934. 

A Supplemental Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts secured for the 
Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore, 1928 (a mere list of names). 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Adyar Library, by the 
Pandits of Adyar Library (a mere index of names), Part II, Adyar, 
1928. 

1929 

Descriptive Catalogue of Marathi MSS and Books in the Sarasvati 
Mahal Library, Tanjore, Vol. 1 to Vol. 111, Tanjore, 1929 to 1938, 

Revised Catalogue of the Palace Granthappura (Library), Trivandrum, 
by K. Sambasiva Sastri, 1929 (a list of MSS and printed books also). 

1930 

Nachrichten von der Geselleschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 1930, Heft 1, pp. 65. Kielhorns 
Handschriften-Sammlung, by R. Pick, Berlin, 1930, (last part of 
the catalogue with index). 

Pescriptice Catalogue of Assamese MSS, by Hemachandra Gosvami 
published by the University of Calcutta on behalf of the Govera- 
ment of Assam, 1930 (Part Il of this volume describes Sanskrit 
MSS). 
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A Catalogue of Photographs of Sanskrit Manuscripts, purchased for 
the Administrators of Max Miller's Memorial Fund, compiled by 
T. R. Gambier-Parry,M.A., Oxford University Press, London 1930. 


1931 


A Complete Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur ision of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka, edited in Peking during the K’ang-Hsi Era and at present 
kept in the Library of the Otani Daigaku, Kyoto, in wbicb the 
contents of each Sftra are collated with their corresponding parts 
in the existing Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese Texts, etc. published by 
the Otani Daigaku Library, Kyoto, Japan; Part 1(1930); Part 11 

)- 

Descriptive Catalogue of MSS (A. S. B.) Vol. VI (Vyakarana), by H. P. 
Shastri, Calcutta, 1931. 

Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain de la Bibliotheque Nationale par Marcelle 
Lalou. Quatrieme Partie 1 Les MDO-Man, Paris, 1931. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Punjab University Library, 
Vol. 1, 1932 (a listonly), Lahore. 


1933 


Sri Ramadasi Sashiodhan (Khandas I-11), by S. S. Deva, Secretary, 
Satkaryottejak Sabha, Dhulia (Saka 1855=A.p. 1933). This is 
Catalogue of Marathi and Sanskrit MSS numbering 1875 in the 
collection of Sri Samartha Vagdevatd Mandir, Dhulia (Khanda I— 
1933); Khanda I1— 1938. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila, published by the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna, Vol. I (Literature, 
Prosody and Rhetoric), by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, 1933. 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts and other Books in Sri Ailak 
Pannalal Digambar Jain Sarasvati Bhavan, Jhalrapatan (with the 
title Granthanamavali), 1933. 


1934 


Bibliotheque Nationale, Department des Manuscripts, Etat des Manus- 
cripte etc. de la Collection Palmyr Cordier, par Jean Filliozat 
(Extrait du Journal Asiatique, Jan.-March 1934), Paris, MDCCCC 
XXXIV. 


1935 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in tbe Vanglya Sahitya Parigat, 
Calcutta, by Cintaharan Chakravarti, M.A.. Calcutta, 1935 (a list). 


De Catal f the Government Collections of Manuscripts 
“BOR. Thotivute, Poona), Vol. XVII, Part I, (Jain Literature and 


Philosophy), by H. R. Kapadia, m.A., 1935. 


HISTORY 


af Sonskrit and Prabrit MSS Gas pe a ie Indig 
1, 11 (Brahmanical and Jaina Moo, x with, 
Os emt ‘on Buddhists., by F. W- Thomas, Oxford, 1935, 


in 2 parts). 
(are 1936 


of Oriental Manuscripts collecte? | 
s rata pre din the Scena MBE Lib 
raha), Ujjain, 1936 (a list only). : ; 
aati Catelogue of the Government Collect Manuscripts 
(B. 0. R, Institute, Poona), Vol. XVII, Part II, (Jaina Literature 
and Philosophy), by H. R_ Kapadia, m.a., 1936. : 
Descriptive Catslozue of the Government Collections: of Manuscripts 
(B. O. R. Institute, Poona), Volume XII, (Alamkara, Sangita and 
Nitya), by P. K. Gode, M.A., D.Litt, 
1937 
Oriental Manuscripts of the John Frederick Lewis Collection in the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, by Muhammad Ahmed Simgar, 1m, 
M..a., D.C.8., Philadelphia, 1937, pp. 178-183 describe 8 Sanskrit 
MSS). 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscripts 
(B. O. R. Institute, Poona), Vol. XIV (Nataka), by P. K. Gode, 1937, 
Descriptive Catalo ue of Manuscripts in the Jain Bhandars at Patun, 
Part 1 (Palm-leaf MSS), GOS, Baroda, 1937, by L. B. Gandhi, on 
the basis of Notes of the late C. D. Dalal. 
1938 
A Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, by 
H. I. Polemsn, American Oriental Series, Vol. 12, American 


Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A., 1938. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Government Collections of Manuscripts 
(B. 0. R. Insitute, Poona), Vol. II, Part 1 (Grammar), by S. K. 


Belvalkar, at A.,Ph.D., 1938. 
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Catalogue 


cted till the end of Marcy 
rary (Prachya Granth 


19,9 

Descriptive Catalogue of Government Collectio i 
I € Manuscripts 

(B. O. R. Institute, Poona), Vol. XV aia it 
Sharma, Mia. Pm.0., 1999. nN Patt | (Waidyaka), by HD. 

eee 1940 

scriptive Catalo ue of Government Collecti if 
(B.0. R. Institute, Poona), Vol. XIIL, Part 1 (Kay Nineties 
Gode, A., d. Litt,, 1940. ye) eek 
Deseritive Cealague of the Government Collections of Manuscripts 

Mt. K. Institute, Poon: .V i i 

and Philosophy), by H.R. espadiaratat rent ee eae 


— P. K. Gone, 
ae 
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ADDENDA 


The following list has been drawn up since the preceding list was 
printed off :— 


1. 


2 


3. 


~ 


10. 


i. 


12. 


13. 


A Printed Catalogue of 114 Sanskrit MSS in the private Library 
of the Maharaja, Tagore Castle, Calcutta, 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
‘Tanjore Maharaja Sarfoji's Saraavati Mahal Library, Tanjore, 
by P. P. S. Sastri, p.a. (Oxon.), M.A—19 Vols., Vol. XIX is 
a mere list of names of works. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts collected by the Curator of 
the Department for the publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
‘Trivandrum, by ‘I’. Ganapati Sastri, (7 parts). 

Lists of MSS collected by the Curator for the publication of 
Sanskrit MSS, ‘Irivandrum, published as Appendices to the 
Annual Adm ration Reports of the Travancore State. 


Annual Reports of the Sri Ailak Pannalal Digambar Jain 
Sarasvati Bhavan Sukhanand Dharmasala, Bombay (in 5 parts). 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, Mysore. This is in the press. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS Library, Madras, Vols. XX-XXVII, by 
Prof. S. KuppuswamiSastri, M.A, 


Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS Library, Madras, Vols. XVI, XVII and 
XIX, by Prof. M. Rangacharya, M.A. and Prof. S, Kuppuswami 
Sastri, M.A. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS Library, Madras, Vols, 11-XV and XVII 
by Prof. M. Rangacharya, M.a. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in th n 
ment Oriental MSS Library, Madras, Vol. 1, Parts 1 ae , 
by Prof. M. Sheshagiri Sustri, M.A. and Prof, M. Rangacharya, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuseri P 

ment Oriental MSS Library, Madras, Vol f pnihe joonern” 
M. Sheshagiri Shastri, M.A. » Fart 1, by Prof. 


A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in ¢ 
Fergusson College, Poona. 


A List of Thirty Sanskrit MSS in Kam, 
‘Assam Research Society, Vol. 111, Part g "Journal of the 


he Mandlik Library, 


14, 


21. 


F «poe works, by Rev. Rahula Sinkrtys, 
A List of Buddbistic Logic Wor! issa Re h Soci 
ana. Journal of the Bikar 20d rise Research Society, 
vot Nh Peet Sanskrit Works in the Sarasvati 
A Supplementary Catalogue of Sansteit © et 
Bhanderam Library OL HOH. the Maharaja of Mysore signed 
by F. Kielboro, ee 

A few original MSS now preserved in the University Library 
of Strassburg -Goldstacker. ’ , 

Die Sanskrit—Handschriften der Universitats—Bibliothek zy 
Gottingen, Beschriehen von Prof. F. Keilhorn. 

Alpbabetical Lista of MSS in the Indian Institute, Oxford, by 
A.B. Keith, 

A List of Tibetan Buddhist Manuscripts, by Rev. Rahula 
Saakrtyayana. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Vol. XXIII, Part I. 

A f 69 MSS from the Private Collection of MSS with 
Pandit Dharmanith Sastri, Sanskrit Teacher, Government High 
School, Mangaldai Assam, published in an Assamese Daily. 
Liste der indischen Handschriften im Besitze des Prof. H. 
Jacobi (printed in ZDMG, Vol. 33, 693). 

Ober eine Sammlung indischer Handschriften und Inschriften 
von E. Hultzsch (printed in ZDMG, Vol. 40, 1). 

Two Lists of Sanskrit MSS, by G. Babler ( printed in ZDMG, 
Vol. 42, 530). 

A Consolidated Catalogue of the Collections of Manuscripts 
deposited in the Deccan College (from 1868-1884) with an 
Index, by S. R. Bhandarkar. 


qui in Bibliotheca Universitatis 
Hjamar Edgren, Lunds Uni, 


A Partial List of rare MSS belongi: i 
Takin longing to the Adyar Library 
Liat of Fit MSS i i i i i 

List eee in the Edinburgh University Library, by 
MSS in the possession of Prof. Julius Jolly at Wurzb: 

at the Wurzburg University Library. PB and 
Tod MSS in the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 


7. SOME EVIDENCE ABOUT THE LOCATION OF THE 
MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY OF KAVINDRACARYA 
SARASVATI AT BENARES IN A.D. 1665+ 


In 1941 I published my paper’ on “Dernier and Kavindricarya 
Sarasvati at the Mughal Court”’ in which I tried to prove that the Chief 
of Benares Pandits with whom Bernier came into intimate contact for 
about three years after the execution of Dara Shukoh in a.p. 1659 was 
ide with the celebrated Kavindracarya Sarasvati, who was res- 
ponsible for persuading Shah Jahan to abolish the pilgrim tax at 
Benares and Prayag and who, as a consequence of this achievement, 
received laudatory addresses in Sanskrit* and Hindi® from the Sanskrit 
and Hindi Poets and Pandits of his time. ‘Though the weight of evid- 
ence gathered by me for proving the above identity was too heavy to be 
brushed aside, I could not then produce direct and independent evid-. 
ence in support of this identity. Fortunately for this identity Dr. ‘Tara 
Chand of the Allahabad University has now brought forth independent 
confirmatory evidence and I have grcat pleasure in recording it here 
for the information of Sanskritists who have been enchanted by the 
remarkable personality of Kavindracarya‘ Sarasyati, since Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jha published the Catalogue of Kavindra's library called the 
Kavindracdrya Stcipatra in the Gaikwad Oriental S No. XVII 
in 1921. 


Dr. Tara Chand in his recent article® on Kafi-ul-Khilaf of Sitaram 
Kayastha Saksena of Lucknow states that this work is written by its 


jaya-Cchandas, (Bikaner, 1945) by C.K, Raja, pp. XLVIL ff. 
Vide Journal of the S. V. Ori, In:titute, Tirupati, Vol. 1, Part 4, pp. 1-16, 
2. Kavindra.Candrodaya ed. by M. M. Pathar and H.D, Sharma, Poons Oriental 
Series No. 60, 1941. 
jcandrika (Bikaner MS); copy kindly supplied to me by Dr. Dasha- 


be veti is different fror another Hindi if Kay 
(born about a.p. 1678) author of WALI, FAIAIERGT, AMT, His litorary career 
bolonge to the period A.D. 1719-1746, His mame was SRUAIG but he was known as 
GHEE (see p. 211 of ALAQHIA ALANI by Pt. Chitrao Shastri, Poona, 1937). 

5. Vide pp. 7-12 of Journal of Gangenatha Jha Institute, Vol, 11, Part I 
(November 1944), 

6. Vide my article in B. 1.8. Mandel Quarterly, Vol. 24, pp. 75-78. 
Senge: Philosophicel work of Dara Shukoh, son of Sheh Jahan composed in 
A.D. 1655."" Somudre ama is Sanskrit adaptation of Dare’s Majma-ul-bahvin. 
‘The MS of Somsdra Sangoma st the B. O, R. Institute, Poona (Govt, Mus Library) 
No, 1043 of 1891-95 is dated a.v, 1708, 

a 


jamudre 
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the differences tetween tke religious beliefs of Hindus and Muslims 
are superficial and based on lack of understanding, for in reality all 
paths seek God. Sitaram further states that Dara's Majma-ul-bahrin 
was so short that many difficulties remained unexplained and hence be 
undertook to compose in Persian a commentary on Sri Kavindri 
cirya’s Jndna Sara which is a Bhasha version of the Yogavés 
Sanskrit. A MS of Sitarama’s work belongs to the Dr. Jha Institute, 
Allahabad. Sitsram quotes Persian and Arabic texts to show that the 
teachings of the Yogacdsistha accord with those of Muslim mystics.! 


Dr. Tara Chand then mentions (1) the Kavindrdcarya Sicipatra, 
(2) the Keoindracandrodaya edited by M. M. Patkar and the late Dr. 
H. D. Sharma and (3) my article on Bernier and Kavindracarya Sarat. 
vatl and observes a8 follows 

“Additional information which confirms Pt. P. K. Gode’s sugges 
tion concerning the identity of the Benares Pandit mentioned in 
Bernier’s Travels with Kavindracarya comes from the Padshah Namah 
of Mohammad Waris, which is the completion of the Padshah Namah 
of Abdul Hamid Lahori. The Manuscript of Waris in the Allahabad 
University Library contains the following passage (p. 20.)b) under the 
account of the 24th year of the reign of Shah Jahan when he was weighed 
at Lahore on attaining the 61st year of his age (according to the Lunar 
reckoning) :— 

“Kavindra Sanydsi who is a Darbari his a correct taste and com. 
plete mastery in Dhrupad* music and Hindi literary composition. He 
came to the Court of the Emperor (the protector of the world) and 
obtained permission for entry. His compositions were found pleasing 
by the Emperor,? he was exalted with the award of a horse, a robe of 
honour, and two thousand rupees in cash. In estcem he was raised to 
the height of the sky.” 


Compare Rernier’ (p. 348 of Travels, Con-table, 1891), 00 Dare's 
in his letter to his friend Chapelain, dated “th October 1667 :— 

to you the Myiciim of « great sect which hes latteriy 
much as “certain Pendes or Geniile Doctors had 


2. Kavindre composed « Hindi work called the Kardndra Kelpolaid. My friend 
Dr. Dasharaths Sherma kas sent mea copy of this work from a Likenot MS the 
Anup Sanskevt Library). Among the sections of this Hindi work there are sections ia 
Dara Snukoh end Shah Jahea. Tho Colaphons of these sections refer of 

‘Drupede Dohd Kavitodsi of Kevin: follows — 

sqft MatRahraruaeaueitaat seeaat Tuefemaaeyr 

doient” 

ogi decease aitacterregerata’ 

3. Maat probably Shah Johan must have perused or heard the Dhrapode Dohds it 
the Kevindra Kelpalatd before sanctioning Rs. 2000 for belog paid to Keviadre, 
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The above passage is very important at it confirms Bernier’s 
account of Kavindracirya about his status at Shaha Jahan’s Court and 
the pension of Rs. 2,000 given to him by the Emperor and later stopped 
hy Aurangzeb. Secondly the expression Kavindra Sanydsi is « para- 
phrase of the name Kavindrdcdrya Sarasvatl mentioned in all the 
Sanskrit sources about this important and influential personality at Shah 
Jahan’s Court, It will thus be seen that Dr. Tara Chand’s discovery of 
the above passage harmonizes and strengthens all that we know about 
this Sanyisi from Sanskrit, Hindi, French and Persian sources. We 
are now ina position to study more closely and with confidence all the 
details about Kavindra’s life and character disclosed by all these 
sources jointly and severally. In the present paper 1 propose to 
examine the evidence for iocating Kavindra's Manuscript Library at 
Benares on the strength of contemporary sources.' 


Tn view of the close contact of Bernier with the Chief of the Benares 
Pandits now identified with Kavindricarya, Bernier’s account of 
Benares Pandits and Sanskrit learning as recorded in his letter of 
‘A.D. 1067 assumes much historical significance. 1 may note here what 
Bernier saysabout the Benares Brahmins and their learned pursuits :— 
P. 334 Travels :— 

“The town of Benares, seated on the Ganges, in a beautiful situa- 
tion and in the midst of an extremely fine and rich country, may be 
considered the gereral school of the Gentiles. It is the Athens of India, 
whither resort the Brahmens and other devotees; who are the only 
Persons who apply their minds to study. ‘he town contains no colieges 
or regular classes as in our universi » but resembles rther the 
achools of the ancients; the masters being dispersed over different parts 


of the town in private houses, and principally in the gardens of the 
suburbs, which the rich merchants permit them to occupy. Some of 
these masters have four disciples, others six or seven, and the most 
eminent may have twelve or fifteen; but this is the largest number. 
It is usual tor the pupils to remain ten or twelve years under their 


the Kottndrdcdrya Siiei as 9 contemporary source for 


jerary Chronology 7). 
fed (Bulletin of Rama Varma Research Institute, July 1942, 

ed In the Catalogue (1.0, Kavindrdcdrya Sicl) belong 
have pointed out they this statement is 
dhe Siicl e ntaing many works composed later than A.v. 1700 and 


Library; but the items forming this nucleus must be verified. ‘here are MSS from 
Kavindra’s Library in the Governmont MSS Library (B.O. R. Lastitute), the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, the Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Bikaner, etc. Some of these MSS bear the endorsement— 


‘ofetiamAnaetrarndauadtat.” 
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respective preceptors during which time the work of instruction 
Proceeds but slowly for the generality of them are of an indolent 

Position, owing ina great measure, to their diet and the heat of the 
country. Feeling no spirit of emulation, and entertaining no hope 
that honours or emolument may be the reward of extraordinary attain. 
ments, as with us, the scholars pursue the studies slowly and without 
much to distract their attention, while eating their Kichery, a mingled 
mess of vegetables supplied to them by the care of rich merchants of 
the place.” 


The foregoing extract gives usa graphic picture of the Bharatiya 
Vidya as pursued at Benares, painted by an acute Frenchman like 
Bernier and hence it possesses much historical value for any account of 
Sanskrit learning ' at Benares in the 17th century. 

ier then proceeds to tell us how Sanskrit is taught to students 
at flees penne of the Sanskrit language the holy and the divine 
language be observes: That it is extremely old, however, it is impos- 
sible to deny, tbe books of their religion, which are of unquestionable 
ity being all written in Sanskrit. It has also its authors on 
ph works on medicine written in verse,* and many other kinds 
philosophy, woreh a large hall at Benares is entirely filled, 
i peaens v nion that “a large ball at Denares” filled with many 
i ae ooks on philosophy, medicine, et., referred to by Bernier is 
in om 


ccount of Saoshrit education cuttent at Benatee in A.0, 1665 
apaioe ofe constr Coltege st Benares (vide Dr, S. N. Se le 
re OA tr Bemaras im Journal f Dr. G. ha Imstitute, May 1944, pp. 315.325) 
20 Santhri oee. Ben’ paper mey be noted hete:— 
basen Lg Sanskrit College of Pathecbale was founded by Jonathan Duncan about 
1) The 
(2) Kasloo 
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Dill to receive hia allowance), He was 
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probably identical with Kavindrdcdrya's Manuscript Library, the 
subject of the present paper. Bernier tells us further, while speaking 
of the Puranas and Vedas that these books “‘of great bulk” were shown 
to him at Benares. Speaking of the Vedas he says—'’They are so scarce 
that my Agah (Danishmand Khan) notwithstanding all his diligence, 
has not succeeded in purchasing a copy. The Gentiles indeed conceal 
them, with much care, lest they should fall into the hands of the 
Mahometans, ahd be burnt, as frequently has happened.” In his remarks 
on the Hindu worship of idols Bernier informs us on the following 


isit to Benares while going down the river Ganges. 

it to Kavindracarya, the chief of Pendets. 

(3) Description of Kavindra as a Fakire or Devotee—pension of 
Rs. 2000 (about 1000 crowns) to Kavindra by Shah Jahan— 
Kavindra a stout, well-made man with a white silk scarf round 
the waist and a large scarf of red silk on his shoulders as a 
cloak—Kavindra often seen in the company of the Omrahs and 
before Shah Jahan—Aurangzeb stops the pension of Rs. 2000 on 
coming to the throne—Kavindra pays constant visit to Danish- 
mand Khan for one year to get this pension renewed through 
this Khan — Bernier’s “close intimacy with this distinguished 
personage” and “‘long and frequent conversations” with him. 

(4) Bernier states: ‘‘when I visited him (Kavindra) at Benares he 

was most kind and attentive giving me a collation in the 
University Library, to which he invited the six most learned 
Pendets in the town’’ for a debate on the worship of idole. 

The large hall at Benares filled with Sanskrit Manuscripts (p. 334 
of Travels) is, I believe, identical with the University Library where 
Bernier met his friend Kavindra and six most learned Pandits of 
Benares. If this suggestion is accepted we may be justified in suppos- 
ing that Kavindra must have deposited all his manuscripts in this hall 
or University Library. 


Now as regards the location of this library the editor of Travels 
records the foollowing foot-note on pp. 341-342 :— 

“Tavernier when travelling from Agra to Bengal in 1665, on which 
journey he was accompanied by Berni was at Benares on the Ith, 
12th and 13th December of that year. He tells us (Tavernier’s Travels, 
Vol. II, pp. 234, 235) that adjoining a great temple on the side which 
faces the setting sun at midsummer, there is @ house which serves as 
a College, which the Raja Jai Singh, the most powerful of the idolatrous 
princes, who was then in the empire of the great Moghul, has founded 
for the education of the youth of good families. I saw the children of 
this prince, who were being educated there and had as teachers several 
Brahmins, who tought them to read and write in a language, which is 
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reapective preceptors during which time the work of instruction 
ywly for the generality of them are of an indolent 
disposition, owing ina great measure, to their diet and the heat of the 
country. Feeling no spirit of emulation, and entertaining no hope 
that honours or emolument may be the reward of extraordinary attain. 
ments, as with us, the scholars pursue the studies slowly and without 
much to distract their attention, while eating their Kichery, a mingled 
mess of vegetables supplied to them by the care of rich merchants of 
the place.” 


The foregoing extract gives usa graphic picture of the Bhdratiya 
Vidya as pursued at Benares, painted by an acute Frenchman tite 
Bernier and hence it possesses much historical value for any account of 
Sanskrit learning ' at Benares in the 17th century. 

Bernier then proceeds to tell us how Sanskrit is taught to students 
at Benares. Speaking of the Sanskrit language the holy and the divine 
language he observes: That it is extremely old, however, it is impos- 
sible to deny, the books of their religion, which are of unquestionable 
antiquity being all written in Sans It has also its authors on 
Philosophy, works on medicine written in verse,? and many other kinds 
of books with which a large hall at Benares is entirely filled. 


1am of opinion that ‘‘a large hall at Benares” filled with many 
kinds of books on philosophy, medicine, etc., referred to by Bernier is 


im 
‘we sun to the foundation of « Sat 1 Benares (vide Dr. S. N. Sen's 
on Sanuhrit College, B. Journal of Dr. G. Jha Inutitute, May 1944, pp. 315- 338) 
Some points from Dr. Sen's paper may be noted here : 
(1) The Senskrit College or Pathashele was founded by Jonathan Duncan about 
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ny 
Q@ dita was the Fint Rector or Head Preceptor with seven other 


® to be maintained according to the edict of 


) 


ion (he entered 
lowance). Ho wus 


() 1 were holding their classes at their residences according to old 


In his article Priend 0' the Poor (pp. 31-490f the above Journal, Mey 
probably « student of the above 
Sanskrit College. 7) His funds were soon exhaus 
and being in dietr John Shore (Governor-General) 


who appeare to have belped this student, who was then 26 years old. 


t number of 
‘small books, which are rather collections of recipes than regular treat: ‘The mont 
ancient and the most esteemed is written in verse.” This ix possibly s reference to 
Corahasachbits, 
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probably identical with Kavindrdcdrya’s Manuscript Library, the 
subject of the present paper. Bernier tells us further, while speaking 
of the Puranas and Vedas that these books “‘of great bulk’’ were Shown 
to him at Benares. Speaking of the Vedas he says—'‘They are so scarce 
that my Agah (Danishmand Khan) notwithstanding all his diligence, 
has not succeeded in purchasinga copy. The Gentiles indeed conceal 
them, with much care, lest they should fall into the hands of the 
Mahometans, ahd be burnt, as frequently has happened.” In his remarks 
on the Hindu worship of idols Bernier informs us on the following 


it to Benares while going down the river Ganges. 


(3) Description of Kavindra as a Fakire or Devotee—pension of 
Rs. 2000 (about 1000 crowns) to Kavindra by Shah Jahan— 
Kavindra a stout, well-made man i Ik scarf round 
the waist and a large scarf of red shoulder: a 
cloak—Kavindra often seen in the company of the Omrahs and 
before Shah Jahan—Aurangzeb stops the pension of Rs. 2000 on 
coming to the throne—Kavindra pays constant visit to Danish- 

pension renewed through 


ive giving me a collation in the 
Library, to which he invited the six most learned 
Pendets in the town” for a debate on the worship of idols. 

The large hall at Benares filled with Sanskrit Manuscripts (p. 334 
of Travels) is, 1 believe, identical with the University Library where 
Bernier met his friend Kavindra and six most learned Pandits of 
Benares. If tl uggestion is accepted we may be justified in suppos- 
ing that Kavindra must have deposited all his manuscripts in this hall 
or University Library. 


Now as regards the location of this library the editor of Travels 
records the foollowing foot-note on pp. 341-342:— 

“Tavernier when travelling from Agra to Bengal in 1665, on which 
journey he was accompanied by Bernier, was at Benares on the 11th, 
12th and 13th December of that year. He tells us (Taverni 
Vol. II, pp. 234, 235) that adjoining a great temple on the 
faces the setting sun at midsummer, there is a house which serves as 
a College, which the Raja Jai Singh, the most powerful of the idolatrous 
princes, who was then in the empire of the great Moghul, has founded 
for the education of the youth of good families. 1 saw the children of 
this prince, who were being educated there and had a8 teachers several 
Brahmins, who tought them to read and write in a language, which is 
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reserved to the priests of the idols, and is very different from that 
epoken by the people.” 

If the above identification of the University Library where Bernier 
met Kavindracdrya at Benares is correct, we get the following equa- 
tion of three different sites at Benares: 

(1) Large hall with MSSseen at Benares. 

(2) University Library where Bernier met Kavindra and six other 

Pandits for debate on idol-worship. 
(3) The College near a temple where Mirza Raja Jai Singh's sont 
were being educated as stated by T'avernier. 
Evidently the College founded by Mirza Raja Jai Singh served as the 
home for the MSS collection of Kavindracarya Sarasvati, who being 
a Fakir or Sanyasi had not a private house with a private library of his 
own as modern Orientalists with fat salaries possess. Kavindra carried 
on his disinterested pursuit of knowledge in the interest of Hindu 
religion and culture and thus attained a supreme position among the 
Benares Pundits of his time as amply vouched by the addresses in the 
Sanskrit Kavindracandrodaya and the Hindi Kavindracandrikd, a MS 
of which has been recently discovered at Bikaner. I have now to 
request our Benares scholars to identify the exact site of Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh's College for his sons referred to by Tavernier and seen by 
him in 1665. If the site of this College can be exactly identified we 
may regard it as the site for the location of Kavindracarya's MSS 
Library! at Benares on the strength of evidence recorded in this paper 
from contemporary sources viz. Bernier's Travels and Tavernier's 
‘Travels, which are sufficiently trustworthy for our present purpose. 


and K. M. K. Sarma, 
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8. AN ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
BHAGAVATAPURANA COPIED IN A.D. 1648+ 


The late Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis published in 1909 a note’ on 
a MS of the Hhagavatapuréna prepared with profuse illustrations for 
Raja Pratapsimha of Jaipur (a.0. 1779-1803). Pratapsimha was a great 
lover of art. He had under hie patronage numerous artists with whose 
help he got prepared 2 MS of the Bhagavatapurdna,? containing 
beautiful coloured illustrations to illustrate certain episodes of this 
purdna. These illustrations give us an idea of Indian art at Jaipur in 
the 18th century. ‘This MS was prepared at great expense and the 
work of preparing it was spread overmany years. 

Nana Fadnavis, the celebrated minister of the Peshwa got informa- 
tion about this illustrated MS of the Bhagavata. He at once wrote to 
Apajiram Dabholkar, the Dewan of the Sindhia to make inquiries about 
this MS and send it to him. Apajiram wrote to Nana Fadnavis as 
follov 


“Respectfully I have to state as foliows 

Received your letter of (1 ccha Jamddildval).> In one of the 
supplements to your letters you have directed me to forward to you an 
illustrated MS of Sri Bhdgavata, which you learn on reliable authority, 
has been prepared by Raja of Jaipur. You have also asked me to 
request Patilbava‘to make a demand for this MS (pothi) during the 
course of his negotiations with the Raja of Jaipur (Jaipurkar). Or if 
this course is not possible you may request Riyaji Patil, who is engaged 
in some diplomacy with the Raja of Jaipur to do this private work of 
ours. I havealready spoken about the matter to iji Patil and he 
has promised to carry out my wishes without fail, circumstances 
permitting. At present, however, the chances of procuring this MS 
are not favourable and hence the work will be effected as intimacy 
(with Jaipurkar) develops.” * 


+ Nee Indian Amtiguary, Vol. 1. pp. 269-283, 

i. 

2, ‘This Pratapasimha copy of the Bhdgav 
iMustrations prepared by Shrimant Bale Sahib Pact Pra Reja of Aundh for the 
critical edition of another purigs, viz., the Mahabharata that ia bring published by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poone, under the editorship of Dr. V, S- 
Subthanki 

3. Au the year is not recorded the exact date of this letter cannot be determined. 

4, Payilbivk = Mabadji Si 1759 to 12th January 1794) (vide p. 228 of 
Deieilal bieteaphitel Dieiosery br:It: G; Keane, Landon: 1890), 
Peshted Daftar Selection, No. 14 (letter No, 38 of Vth October 1738) 
the Sardar sent to Peohs aoa MS of the Bhdgavata Purin 
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Cexcepti 
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states that no further letters on this subject can be traced 
but inform: i lable that Patilbava (Mahadji Sindia) succeeded 
jn procuring this unique MS for Nana Fadnavis. He also etates that 
thi MS is still in existence. * 
The above information about an illustrated MS of the Bhdgavata 
repaired at Jaipur between a.0. 1779 and 1803 reminded me of another 
fitustrated MS* of the Bhdgavata available in the Government MSS 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, prepared about 130 years 
earlier than the MS of the same work referred to by Parasnis. It would 
appear that both these MSS were prepared in Rajputana, one at Jaipur 
and the other at Udayapur, both are profusely illustrated in colour and 
both illustrate the same purana, v'z., the Bhdgavata, though the differ- 
ence of time between the B. O. R. I. copy and the Pratapsimha copy is 
more than 130 years. I have noevidence to prove that the Pratapsimha 
copy was modelled on the earlier copy in the Government MSS Library 
dated a.v. 1648, As the B. O. R. Institute copy is now 290 years old 
lovers of Indian painting will find it very useful to study the characte- 
ristics of the Rajputana style of painting prevalent in the middle of the 
17th century. I shall, therefore, describe this MS in brief in order to 
give the students of Indian art some idea about the number of illustra- 
tions contained in this MS and the particulars about the date of this 
copy as recorded by the scribe. 

The date of the MS is recorded in the colophon ? of Skandha XII 
as Sanat 1705 month of Bhddrapada, Suklapaksa, tithi 2, Gurucara 
which is equivalent to Thursday, 10th August 1648. The copy was 
written at Udayapura. At the bottom of the full-size illustration on 
folio 5 of Skandha VIII we find the endorsement : “ata ea argugt” 
which possibly contains the name of the painter. The name of the 


does not state in whose possession the MS exists. 
MS No- 61 of 1907-1915. It contains 334 folic 


» XI and XII of the Bhdgavata, Shandha VII 
contains 1 quarter-si: 


size and 28 full-size illustrations, Skandh 13 quarte 2 hal 
12 full-size illustrations, Shandha XII contains 1 quarter.size, 3 half-size and 13 full- 
wtrations, The total number of illustrations iv 129 ( =31 quarter-size + 10 half- 
1¢ + 88 full-size), The paper of the MS brittle but on the whole the MS is 
well preserved. The size of each folio is 15} inches x 8} inches. 


3, This colophon reads 08 follows 

sha amaarrrahte sinmentieceara are Tabs eae: 0930 
atreatiroten ares araahranATaR ae | oe fafa Ta a ae 
Perper’ Sqe A Fa: 1 Ne NTR TRAIT) Atte] afratma- 
afte eet a afer ced ered a fe a Rend etait he aici gee 
aa oreernTSMt Fa: nn taeAeTeMARATT Ve aa) ara afe 2 TH 
fafa gare uot seaygrant ” 
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scribe is Jaravanta who is styled as Bhatdraka in the colophon' of 
Skandha VIII on folio 84. He copied this MS and Udaydpura which is 
identical with Udayapura mentioned in the colophon of Skandha XII. 
The Government MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute possesses 
MSS? of the Bhdgavata copied in years earlier than A.D. 1648, the date 
of the Udayapur copy referred to above but none of these MSS 
illustrated. There is, however, one illustrated Persian MS in the 
Government MSS Library, which is a prose summary? in Persian of 
the Bhagavatapuréna divided into adhydyas and skandhas as the 
original Sanskrit work. 

Coming now to the several coloured illustrations of the B.O. R. 
Institute MS of the Bhdgavata of a.p. 1648 I have to state that they are 
all in good condition and appear to have been executed with great care. 
It is, however, a matter for the students‘ of Indian art to study these 


1. This colophon reads as foltows — 
“CarercenfahrRrra arr ange aaa arftieaadgaka: nei 
WeH Waa Beet Bae ToRdesnaeg n PA APT: si ATT sree 
fied giver agian eRaeTRaRE ! aa Plat met alt TATU 

_ ARATTHA fair 
2. Some of these MSS are noted below with their dat 
No. 435 F of Vidrima 1—Sarnvat 1612 & a.v. 1554, 
No. rn 
No, 
No. 
No. 
Ne 
No. 
‘The colophon of M3 No. 435 F of Viseima I reads as follows :— 
“dam 149% 84 erage saat TO fafa TATE: 
3. MS No. 81% of 1875-76. ‘I'his Ms cont +245 folios and ia bound in leather, 
i ‘Saskeat 1909 (month of Phdluna) 
=A. 1853. The M God 
Ganapati 
the recitation of the Puripe (folio 16); the Varéha iocarnation (foli 
incarnation (folio 63); the Ampta manthar 
Vamana incarnation (folio 78); the Manya incarnation (folio 81); 
(folio 102); revelstion of the cosmos to Yaiods by Kreps (folio 103); Kraga 
away the garments of Gopts (folio 115); Krege lifting up the Govardhana_moun- 
jhrida (folio 126); Kraga destroying the demor 


of Pisand by 


‘out the pertinent portion of thi 

MS to enable me to describe the MS in the above manner] 
4. 

of the Join Chitra Kalpadruma (B 1936), will be studying these 

the near future, He has alrcady made « closestudy of the different styles of Indian 

paintings such as the Mughel style, the Rijasthini orthe early Rajput style, the Gujarati 
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illustrations carefully, and assess their full artistic value. Before 
I conclude this note on the Bhdgavata MS I may invite the attention of 
acholars to one good illustration depicting the immolation of Krana’s 
wives on the funeral pyre after his demise which is painted on folio 129 
of Skandha XI." 

As tke history of Indian painting has been latterly engaging tke 
attention of Indian? and foreign® scholars the MS of the Bhdgavata 
descrited in this note may have some value both artistic and historical 
as it isa dated MS, rich in large and small well-preserved coloured 
illustrations, At any rate it is a source fof the history of Indian paint- 
ing deserving a careful study and reproduction of at least some of its 
coloured illustrations, representative of the school of painting to which 
it belongs, 


atyle, ete. He writes to me in a private communication dated 23rd May 1918 
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verses 19-20 of Chapter 31 of Shandha XI (Bhdgavara. Jagadishvar Press, 
Bomber, Saha 1815 ( = a,b. 1893), 
article ‘The illustrated MS* of Re 
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Indian Pictori 
irs No. 1, 1936). 

3. Prof. W. Norman Rrwn: “Early Vaishnava Miniatures, Enstern Art, Phile- 
detphia, pp. 17-206 (19%); Story of Kilakd, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
1933: A Drver'prive ard Mlunrated Catalogue of Miniature Paintings of the Jain Kalpa 
Sitra, Smithson. Inst., :934; Early Watern Irdian Minioture Painting at arouad 
1400 4.0. (Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 1993); A manuscript of the 
Sthindnge Stra illustrated in the early Wester Indien Style (Neto Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. 1, 1938, pp, 127-129). 


9. THE OLDEST DATED PAPER MANUSCRIPT OF 
VANGASENA’S CIKITSA-SARASAMGRAHA IN THE 
GOVERNMENT MANUSCRIPTS LIBRARY AT THE 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, POONA* 


The history of Science has not received in India the attention 
which it has received in other civilised countries of the world. The 
history of medicine is an integral part of the history of science. India 
has contributed not a little to the history of medicine as vouched by 
numerous authoritative texts on Ayurveda like the Carakasamhitd, the 
Susrutasamhita and otbers, which have been the very basis of the 
theory and practice of the Ayurveda for more than 2,000 years. For 
anaccurate history of any science like medicine, the history of the 
extant texts pertaining to it ought to be reconstructed. For this 
purpose the study of the dated manuscripts of these texts has been 
recognised as a reliable source by students interested in this subject. 
In my articles ' pertaining to Indian Literary History, 1 have made an 
abundant use of the dated manuscripts of texts pertaining to the 
different branches of Indian Sciences. During the course of my study 
extending over four decades, I have noticed several dated manuscripts 
of Indian Medical and allied texts. It is worthwhile making a special 
study of them, as such a study would be useful not only to the students 
of Indian paleography but also to the students of the history of Indian 
Medicine, who are curious to know these sources of Indian medical 
history but are unzble to secure them easily. 


In the present note, I wish to bring to the notice of the readers of 
this Journal the earliest dated paper manuscript of a work on Medicine 
available in the Government Manuscripts Library at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. This manuscript bears No. 3:2 
of 1879-80. It is dated Sarnvat 1376 =a.D. 1320. In spite of the lapse 
of 636 years since it was written, the thick paper of the manuscript, 
even though musty in appearance, shows no signs of decay and can be 
handled without causing any damage to This condition of the 
manuscript may be contrasted with the sad condition of modero 
printed books, which within less than 5() years from the year of their 
publication, become brittle and are not fit for handling. The medical 
work represented by this manuscript is called Vargadatta Vaidyaka 


© Indian Journal of the History of Medicine, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 29-72. 
1 Ss Tand {1 of my Studies in Indian Literary History, published by the 
Uombay, 1953, 1954, by Pro. PLE 
1 Committee, Poona 4, 1956, 
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but its correct name is Cikitsd-sdrasamgraha. Its author’s name iy 

Varigaseos. I published a paper' on the date of this author, who is 

quoted profusely by Hemidri in his commentary on the Astdrigahrdaye 

of Vagbhata. The date of Hemad ¢. A.D. 1260. He was the minister 
of the Yadava Kings of Devagiri (Daulatabad) viz. Ramacandra and 

Mahddeva. Jolly, the great German Orientalist, in his monumental 

history of Indian Medicine (English trans. by C.G. Kashikar, Poona, 

1951, pp. 7-8) has made some remarks on Vangasena and his present 

treatise. Some points from these remarks may be noted belo 

(1) This very comprehensive work on medicine was published at 

Calcutta as early as 1884. 

(2) It contains a general introduction to pathology, and deals with 
duties of the physician etc., an exhaustive description of 
diseases and their treatment, the elixir and Vajiharana, 
Brmhana, Scedana, Vamana, etc., the dietetics and pharmaco. 
logy, diagnosis and progni 
It says nothing about the calcination of metals. Nddipariky 
is not mentioned and no reference to opium is found in it. 

(4) It mentions three kinds of iron and six kinds of steel. 

(5) It speaks of properly purified quicksilver, the Rasaparpaja 
(a preparation of quicksilver) and other mercurial mixtures 
but does not enter into the particulars of the methods of work- 
ing upon mercury. 

(6) Vahgasena was the son of Gadidhara. He hailed from Kanjika. 

ing contemporary of the Sena dynasty of 


(3 


(7) Many recipes given by Vangasena are identical with those in 
the Bower MS. Others can be traced to Vrnda and Cakradatta 
(cap. 1060). 

(8) The oldest MSS of Vangasena’s work are dated a.p. 1276 and 
1320. 

The MS dated a.p. 1320 mentioned by Jolly identical with the 
MS in the Government Manuscripts Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute. I reproduce along with this note, photos of its 
first page and the last page recording the date of its copying viz. 
Sanat 1376 (=a. 1320). 

As regards the other MS of this work dated a.p. 1276 mentioned 
by Jolly, I have to record the following information given by Dr. Julius 
Eggeling on p. 952 of his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the India Office 
Library, Part V, London, 1896 :— 


1, See pp. 325-333 of my Studies, Vol. I. 


‘THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPT OF CIKITSA-SARASAMORAHA 8&3 


The Cambridge Library possesses two portions of Vahgasena’s 
work. The date of this MS is Nepal Sarroat 396 (= a.D. 1276). Though 
this MS is called Vaidyavallabha Eggeling thinks that i 
the same work as the Cikitsd-sdrasamgraha of which there 
the India Office Library, which Eggeling has described on pp. 951-952 
of his Catalogue. Eggeling states that Vangesena is earlier than 
A.D. 1200.! I shall feel thankful if the readers of this Journal bring to 
my notice any earliest dated manuscripts? of medical works noticed by 
them in private or public MSS collections. 


1 . K, Shastri assigns Vangesons to “ about a.o, 1200"' (sce p. 182 of 
Aywrordno Itihdsa, Ahmedabad, 1948). 

2. See my paper on Notes on the MSS of Medical Works by Jain Authors (Jaina 
Antiquary, July 1947, Vol. XIIL, No. 1. pp. 1-8). 


10. SOME ANCIENT INDIAN OBSERVATIONS 
ON STUDY (ABHYASA)* 


We live in the modern age with 8o many facilities for study euch ay 
well-equipped libraries and reading rooms, polished reading desks ang 
chairs which keep the spine of the student erect, well trained school 
teachers and highly qualified professors, capable of delivering lectures 
in their subjects for two hours without a break in a stentorian voice, 
many study circles in our educational institutions and outside, film 
educational or otherwise which provide visual aid to study, social 
gatherings and other entertainments which keep the students in a good 
frame of mind and last but not least the plethora of cinema theatres 
and restaurants which provide incessant excitement and vitality respec. 
tively to the youth of a nation. In spite of this wealth of facili our 
school teachers complain that their students never study at home. Our 
professors tell us thet the students in their colleges have a greater 
fascination for the girl students (where such a facility for study has 
been fortunately provided by the college authorities) than for their 
lectures, howsoever painstaking and laborious they may be. Fifty per 
cent. of the study in colleges is done by the professors, twenty-five per 
cent. is done by the annotators and twenty-five per cent. left to the 
students. 


Leaving aside the exceptional cases of clever students who are 
capable of passing their examinations creditably with the least belp 
from their teachers we find a majority of our college students trusting 
in Providence for success in their examinations. Trust in Providence 
by all means but one must know that Providence is immanent in the 
universe of which all of us area part. All human effort is ultimately 
divine and our studies, if carried on with a divine fervour are bound to 
succeed. “Study gives strength to the mind” said an English author. 
The more conscientiously we study the greater is the strength of our 
mind, which produces confidence in our abilities. All confidence is 
life-giving and creative. It is a wonder worker. 


“Study the past if you would divine the future’’ said Confucius, 
the Chinese law-giver. Our ancestors were ideal students and teachers. 
‘The wealth of Sanskrit literature which has survived the onslaught of 
time and which bas raised us in the estimation of foreigners is a crea- 
tion of these students and teachers of Indian antiquity. We are, there- 
fore, curious to know if these students and teachers bave left any 
observations on Study or Abhydsa which may serve as a guide to the 
moder students. 


© The Collegian, 149, pp. 13-14. 
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While engaged in preparing a complete Bibliography of my research 
papers published during the last 33 years of my post-graduate research 
cateer, I came acrosa incidentally the remark on the value of study, 
(abhydsa) in the Yogavdsistha (Usttarardha, Niredgaprakaraga, Chap. 67). 
These remarke penetrated the depth of my eoul as they have been 
borne out remarkably by my experience as a student of Indology for 
over three decades of my service as Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. I implore all earnest studenta to ponder 
over these remarks of the Yogavdsistha and realise their truth for them- 
selves. I record below some of these remarks which will reveal to 
the modern students not only the value of abhydsa but also the wisdom 
of our seers of antiquity in recording their experience for the benefit of 
posterity :— 

Shakespeare observes in his Love's Labour Lost : ‘‘Study is like the 
Heaven's Glorious Sun. The Yogavasistha, which was composed 
a thousand years before Shakespeare, also refers to Sun of Study 
(Abhydsa-bhaskara) and its powers of illumination as follows :— 


““The Sun of Study is alone victorious in illuminating all objects 
for the entire world of living beings.” 


“‘Abhydsa is nothing but repeated application.” “A person can 
attain success (Siddhi) by his own effort (Yatna) arising out of his own 
urge. This effort is known as Intensive Study (drdhabhyasa).”” 


“By constant study one can obtain even unattainable objects, convert 
enemies into friends and transform poison into nectar.” ‘One cannot 
do without study in this world as it is the central object of human life 
(Purusartha).’* 


“One can attain peace of mind only by a profound pursuit (Ghand- 
bhydsa) of one’s ideal.” 


“He is the meanest wretch, who abandons the study or pursuit of 
his objective.” 


“Fortunes may prove abortive but never so study (Abhydsa).”” 


These are somc of the observations of the Yogavdsisfha on study 
at high altitude and they stand in glaring contrast with Bacon's utilita- 
rian observations on study such as: 


“Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability” and 
“Studies perfect nature and are perfected by experience.” 
The Yogacdsistha teaches us how to pass creditably the examina- 


tion of life of which the University examinations are only an insignifi- 
cant part. In fact it exborts us to study hard if we want to come out 


victorious in the test of Purugartha. 
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The Mahabharata, our great epi 
of Abhydsa or study. All study to be successful requires control of 
sthe mind. The Gitd admits the wayward character of the mind and 
the difficulty of controlling it but asserts that it can be controlled by 
abhydsa (study). According to the Sdntiparvan (Chap. 327, 48) the 
success in the acquisition of knowledge is exactly proportionate to the 
degree of intelligence (mati) and the intensity of study (pdtha). We 
are further told-in this parvan of the epic (Chap. 130, 10) that a student 
develops a taste for a close knowledge (vijdna) of a ecience (Sdstya) as 
be actually acquires such a knowledge by a constant application to it. 


The foregoing observations on the value and nature of study 
recorded by our ancestors hundreds of years ago serve as a beacon- 
light to all serious students of the modern age. In fact they are true 
for all times and climes. If we ponder over these observations in 
a spirit of reverence we are bound to get from them a new hope and 
a new confidence which will*fortify us in all our struggles for a sane 


and successful life. 


11. HISTORY OF THE RANGAVALLI (RANGOLI) ART 
BETWEEN c. A.D. 50 AND 1900° 


I propose in this paper to record some references to the Art of 
Decorating Floors with Coloured Powders on festive occasions a8 current 
in some parts of India." This art is p: by the women-folk and 
occasionally in some Hindu temples ite exhibitions are held on the 
occasion of a festival. It is necessary to trace the history of this 
popular art on the strength of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources with 
a view to giving it a proper historical perspective. In Maharagtra this 
art is known by the term “ tittrdt"’ (rdngofi). Accordingly in the 
Marathi Dictionary called the Sabdakosa by Y.R. Date and C. G. Karve 
we get the following entry about it :— 

Page 2604 — *' weitdt thradt"" = Powder of rice or other materials 
prepared for the purpose of drawing various designs before deities on 
the occasions of feasts etc. 

Usage — “ Pron circ al uftrer | exedifent 1” 

—Frgvrera,' 4a 
— “third Sta" & To kill, to destroy completely etc. 
Usage :— “ Sea 6A tA” am 8 
:—[Sanskrit &%= to dye, taagh, om + wita } 
‘= to be completely destroyed. 
hada —firredd 8-22 
‘qs” = A perforated cylinder filled with tite used for 
g floor decorations by moving it over the floor. 

As the term “' threat” is used in the Mahdnubhdva poem Sifupdla- 
vadha of c. A.D. 1273 we are warranted in presuming that this art of 
drawing rarigoff pictures has been current in Maharastra clearly from 
about A.D. 1200. 


© Annals (B.O. R, Tastitute), Vol. XXVIII, pp. 226-246, 
1, See Bomtay Gasetterr, Vol. XXII (Dharwar), Bombay, 1884.—Appendiz D (by 
Rao Bahadur Titmalray Venkatesh) on Quarts-Powder (RAAgo|!)—Page: 821-822— 
Rangolt, the word used for the quartz lines and picture: which prudent housewi 
eprinkle in front of their house-doors is said to mesn the brilliant line from the Set 
rang colour end doali, » row. ‘Tho erthodos explanation of the sprinkling of these lin 


2. This old Marathi poem Si/updlavadha was composed by Bhinubhay or Bhise 
karabhay Boriker (¢, A.D. 1273, see p. S8of the AUG a ACAETT by Chitreo Shastel 
Poone, 1937). 

3. ‘The Marathi poet Moropant fiourlshed between 4,D. 1729-1794 (see page 660 of 


A. 4, 610), 
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The Sabdakola (p. 2579) records another term for thie art viz, 
+ (raat and explains it as“ ehirerdi fH" ( rdnigofi decorations ) or 
wd" (powder). The wsoge of “‘trarer” as given by the 
Saddakota is as follows :— 
© mcetiy Teer rrarTesT ITY TTA 
ATA TACITATA 20-2 
As the above usage is not very old I record below a usage of the 
term “ ¢ramf®%r"" in the Mahdnubhdca Marathi work Siareft (c. 4.0, 
1250) arm A, Tah @e 2, ed. by H. N. Nene, Nagpur, 1937 :— 


Page 68 —' an 80 eerdaraa: ots Gravatar went: TA sated: 
Seer euefe SATA: ram AE Rah area od: an 
wet” 


Poge 37 — “am dude eat argortat eit wt: 
wret erenitaris 8: She Grenfarnt aftette:? « 
Saint Ramadisa (4.p. 1608-1682) refers to “ t7aTa”” as follows :— 
“geen tered | Gt as aT | 
we tray erat ark at 21” 
— ara, Prakarapa | (p. 339 of TaATA-WAA I, Poona, 1906). 
We have so far recorded the following datable usages from the 
Marathi literature about Ravigo/i : 
c. AD. 1273 — “ thread}. "” 
c. A.D. 1250 — “* rerrahi( f& )."” 
. A.D. 1650 — “* darren, 
c. AD. 1750 — “ atta. . 

I shall now record the evidence of Sanskrit texts about ramigoli 
decorations :— 

In the Akétabhairavakalpa ( MS No. 43 of 1925-26 at the B.O.R. 
Institute, Poona) which appears to have been composed between 
A.D. 1400 and 1600 we find the following references to UFTet or 
ratigoli 

1, We must sco at what time the use of such mechanical devices for drawing 


‘réAgo|l pictures on the Boor come lato vogue, 
2. To this passage we get « detcriptioa of the menaer in which Gosdvi (Cekradhary, 


Jescription ofthe manner io which a Brahman received Cobradhers, 
cription also we God (1) 8&1 GAIA (sprinkling of water mized with com. 
dung on the ground) and (2) TTATABET (the drawings of rdAgojt on the ground 40 pre. 
pared), These practices ate current even todey in Mahirtgtra on the occasions of 
feavts and festivals, 
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Page 391 — Patala 110—* qrequunfeeeeteere ' — Description of 
an altar ( &f&), 
—"' gfttferr erefaren aft geanfis fire! 
Softee Mate CTT eT: 1” 
(the ground near the altar was emeared with cow-dung and 
riago]i decorations were drawn on it). 


a 377 — Pofala 108—** maragewtafrarra” — Description 


— mata Pelee? iret Preva g” 
Page 316 — Patala 92—"* qavertatermavay "— Coronation pavilion 
decorated with (drawings with ) powders of five colours on the ground 
smeared with water mixed with cow-dung. 


—" erefaen mada Soften eenftor | 
denllfires nega y AUTH 
Page 292 — Patala -85—"' qanaveedeqgenyafeer — Altar in the 
coronation pavilion. 
—“ qa & afrat « orefter gfaferfi: | 
Softee mat THT: Tas: It 
ase Kierra |" 
( Powders of five colours to be used for decorating the ground 
besmeared with cow-dung ). 


Page 215— Pajala 66 —‘* emqfera=seveveuag"’'— This Pajala 
specifies the forehead-marks (fees) and seats (e@mnfa) for the 
porn unmarried girls of different castes (during the Navaratri 
festival ), 


Tilakas :— 
(1) ergot — aqrafaes of «qa 
(2) art — sieges of 9ga 
(3) err — avdfaes of waa and wre 
(4) gat — ageiRes of weit and waa 
(5) areas — treaties of rewrqa 


Asanas ;— Powdered rice is to be used for marking on the ground 
different seats for different girle. These dsanas are of different 
patterns :— 


(1) Seva — Having eight petals. 
(2) vem — Hexangular. 

(3) Gest — Triangular. 

(4) sate — Having four pemls. 
(5) que — Quadrangular. 
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(6) eaferets — Of the form of a Svastika. 
aiwenfa — Diagrams. 
— 8 aera sat © Fret 4 eatery | 
aged exfreit sam novarty 411 
sertqrerrrd @ a a 


Page 157 — Patala 5] — 


vat cates eR 
"Dig hear geet vet. eriediea jt 
TER aiate Nat Fao | 
afer adatag Greve fafrer 71” 
Page 60 — Patala 17—“ agrnPa—ae aEa@ erevsgag ” 
— “aut ofaatrrara Nata wafer) 
dea anéee CITA FATA: 1 ”’ 


Page 55 — Pafala 16 — “* AETTRTHAEGLENTETSTETAY *” 
— ag ceeraa RE TAITAR 
sfteq aft deca aut afaraa: 1 
rairergosia Saraght Prara ai 
Page 25 — Pajala 7 — “ PT SEP eee Cry ” 
— “ rege aft &q tage 4) 
Graveaifafy: warrégcara safirg i’? 
The references to tet recorded above reveal some important 
aspects of this practice viz. :— 
(1) &1weh is always preceded by *waTg@s! on the ground on which 
is drawn. 


Vide p. 7 of Acdrendu of Tryambake Mi 
Pumas, 1909) — Here this author (a p. 183 
portance of MAAIGAIM from the Markandeya) 
« ardéseagie—ara:s@ feat $14 ntatargevayy 
armesferst a 3 5/Rat a Riz “ 
mrerretity fearzafier farrarpsareras 1"? 


Sigdilyagotra (Anandasrams Sans, 
she following lines about the 


“at edies eerirrtt sziqi age 72 wei 
erga seat ete. 281 STOR STITH CTPA? F777 — 
© ade ager Aen adware: 


" 
Page 105 — ** orrerr®: rere Tegra ete. ** 
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(2). The association of treet with @fy or sacrificial altar i.e. for 
decorating the ground round this altar. 

(3) Use of twat for decorating the ground with powders of five 
colours ( vwettratfa: ) at the King’s coronation. 

Acérendu (a.d. 1338) of Tryambaka Mate (A. S. S. Poona, 1907) 
refers to the use of ferergei for drawing Svastika and other marks' in 
temples :-- 

Page 175 — aftara— 

“fr @) acdt Qaareat a! 
— waferertife tat goa ferrari 
mera: shire ail fan thrpeaze 
areurarenth eftarnernega ii” 

The Parijata also refers to dara and 31804 with wiera and other 
materials as follows :— 

“ dearaar wary, gear tard at: 
Tes aR A Fee: HT I 
anna: stash: aecedafie TT! 
ATTETATST fraers aetee 1 
am wrafesrtel qa at 
saw evg wa Salas aE” 


(fivsregi referred to above may mean aa:firerqgt i.e. red arsenic 
powder. It may also mean ‘‘stone-powder.” At present rdrigofi 
powder is prepared from white stone pebbles or quartz). 

In the Vardtigacarita (7th century A.D.) of Jatasirnhanandi (edited 
by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Bombay, 1938) we get a reference to the use of 
different powders, flowers, and rice for decorating the ground with 
diferent designs on the occasion of a bali at night ( (adr) as will be 
seen from the following verse 15 of canto XXIII (p, 221) :— 

Gin geht avgda qunkaidfsedtare: | 
araredters ecdtfrating afaeat ceatesg: 1140 

( quréet: = of five colours). The use of powders of five colours 
mentioned in the above verse may be compared to the use of such 
powders ( qaavlzati™: ) for decorating the grounds at the king's corona- 
tion mentioned in the Akdsabhairavakalpa (Pafala 92). 


1, Apardrha (c. a.0, 1100 on ¥éjfavalhyarmyti (Anandaérama, Poone, Vol. I, 1903, 
p. 147, TEETTATET) quotes the following lines from Bavdhdyana which refer to 


of the ground and the drawing of diagrams on it :— 
dara: — aafed a2 ETA a neat t 


vd Pareto 
Bi Selisbaok Sao a : mn 
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In Vadtbhasichha’s Gadyacintdmapi (ed. by T. S. K. Sastri ay 
S, 8. Sastri, Madras, 1902) we find a reference to “amet ten (draw 
with some.red powder) on the ground of a dining pavilion (sitarerecrma, 
as follows :— 


Poge 38— “ cobafeea| oR e Tartamdhubrefiretaeatinrred, 
counftaretrenrrmaprerigsdet,  tréqren, 
oftaregfauntrrah ears, Rreraramgaeltentity, 

»  Carferrersarelatitadtergsenttengrarnti, 
na, otererayg fered, mtaaraveleAaaTETwA, eT, 
shrralerserar’s, qamamteaareg-aaileon arg iaatt. 
fale, Awreaaacst. ASI TTTAAATATTTT |? 


In the above passage we get a very colourful picture of a rop! 
dining pavilion, which can be compared with any dining pavilion of 
Indian princes of to-day. With the exception of gold dishes and cups 
referred to in the above passage the dining pavilions used at ow 
common modem marriage and muiija ceremonies are exactly similarto 
that described so vividly by Vadibbasicha more than a thousand yearn 
ago. According to the editors this author is later than c. A.D. 650 a8 be 
imitates Bapabhatja, the author of the Kadambari etc. He maybe 
even later than Bhoja (c. a.D, 1050)—(see pp. 4-5 of Introduction to 
Gadyacintdmani). Révigoli drawings are clearly referred to by Vadibba- 
sichha as one of the features of the dining pavilion “a¥eqRerfiters. 


arergia")." 


1, 1 may record here the use of Rénge|t as recorded on pages 821-822 of 
Vol. XXII (Dharwar) of the Bombay Gazetteer, 1886 (Appendix D) :— 

“The best Réigo|t is white quarts into powder. Its colour 4 
white and It may be used © pure state after bathiog, or 
hoo they have not bathed. Io the absence of quaris-pomder rice-flour may be wed, 


are aho occasionally used. ‘Tbe yellow powder is made from turmeric, the red in the 
ordinary guldl of rice or rOgt flow dyed with red sanders, the grean is from the grand 
dried leaves of the Aeschynomene grandiflora, the black charceal, and the blue ix indig 
Bvery day linet, dots and figures ara drawn on the floors of all Brahman houses, three, fow 
of fige straight lines, parallel to the walle of rooms and verandes, Cross lines, cirda 
‘with dots in the centre und elaborate figures are also drawn. On great occasions labora 
tracery 00d fsa of men, animals and trees are also drawn, On Ndgar-chont ot the 
Cobre's Fourth, that is the bright fourth of Srdcan or August-September, Brihmans, ia 


December, all Hindus set what they cell tbe Pandus five ¢ 
hes bigbandebout the ssme round thefoot, outside to the 
on the top of the outer bouse-door. Pound each cow.duag ome 
jeble wbite and red lines, set a flower of the humbal (KK), cucwrhis 
jpida gourd on each of the com-dung cones snd throw ail turmeric ood rad 
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Before proceeding further with references to Rafgavalli in datable 
sources I may consider here the observations on the position of the 
Rarigavalli picture the field of Indian art made by the extant 
texts on this aubject. In this connection I cannot do better than quot- 
ing below in extenso the remarks of my friend Dr. V. Raghavan from 
his erticle on Some Sanskrit Texts on Painting (Indian Historical Quar- 
terly, Vol. 1X, 1933, pp. 899-911) :— 

Poges 905-906 — “The Abhilasitarthacintdmani (of King Somedvara 
c. A.D. 1130) gives five varieties of pictures:—frra, wfta, araies, cafes 
and Yferea, Of these the Bhdvacitra stands by 
greatest importance. It has heen explained above that Bhdcacitra is the 
picture depicting emotion. The Rasacitra and Dhilicitra go together. 


The Dhiilicitra is the Tamil Kolam done with white flour on the 
floor and in front of our houses. Inthe month of Mareasirsa, Tamil 
girls vie with each other in the villages to draw the biggest and the 
most intricate Kolams in front of their houses and then decorate these 
Kolams at various points with pumpkin flowers. On more festive 
occasions, in the houses, temples and Tambalams (i.e. brass plates used 
in our houses) for Nirdjana, these Kolams are done with various 
coloured powders. These Citras are naturally short lived. So it is 


powder on the marviage-day of Vishrw and the Tub plant that i 
‘bright twelfth of Rértik or November-December. 
wealth comes in Shrdvan or August-September, besides the usual quartz figures, gopod 
or com's foot-prints are sprinkled with rdngo.t powder all along the ground from the 
outerthresh-hold of the house to the shrine which has been mado ready for the god. 
When feasts aro given inthe open front of and on exch side of the board on 
which each guest sits, lines and arches are dravm in quartz and red powder. On birth, 
/e occasions and when entert 
re traced. On occasions of deaihs, funeral cevemoriaa, ye 
1er1, 10 quartz lines, dots or figures aro drawn, excopt that et 
ly used. No special quartz 


marrige and other f 
quartz-powder figures 
ind. 


honour of saints © 


an important part in most exercisms. 
forming thom simply by letting the 
fe Brahman women, No Brahmen 


the drawing of fearful quarts-poteder figures 
The grent tracers of quartz.ponder figur 
powder drop from between the thumb and fingers 
woman during hermonthly for three mooths after childbirth, of when in 
may draw quarts li use Rifgoli like Brahmans and Mardthos use ft 
on special occasions. Some, but not sll Lingdyats draw afew lince every dey io their 
inghyats draw tong double [i 
of dots, alternately af lime and woter and red earth anddine and ploy close by these lives. 
Lingdyats also draw oncor two lines of quarts-pouder along the edge of the grave bdere 
durning the body. Paruis, ike Hindus, decorate their house fronts by stamping thom 
with quartz-powder plates. Musalmam and Native converts to Christianity are the only 
persons who do not use quarts decorations. Formerly the traceries were sll made by letting 
the powder slip between the thumb and fingers, Of late yeare tubes and plate: cith 
upturned edges pierced with designs have been filled with powder and either rolled or 
stamped over the place to be decorated,” 
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that Sct Kumira (author of the Silparatna) calls them “ 
(Kyantka). Since these are dr: more especially on the floor, Nirah 
calls this variety of Citra as “MYT” ie. of the floor. Sti Kumin 
describes them thus :— 

“ qremrewite qpiftrn Tq ITE! 

(¢ Regt: eafead 2 afro Frovr 1 

qeiferrtng earl fereit: geet: 1” 

—Silparatna, XXXVI, Slokas 144, 145, 
Rasacitra ( cafes) is another variety of Kolam. One must not te 
misled by the word Rasa in tafe and take it with “tates. The wor 
4a bere means 4¥ (drava) or coloured solution. The Abhilasitdrthacinsi. 
moni thus defines it :— 
“ abhtd: Ber cafiry Prag: 1 

This kind of Kolam is also drawn in some Tamil houses. White flour. 
solution and red Kavi-solution are employed and are called in Tamil 
Mavukkolam and Kavikkolam. The former is drawn in wavy lines, 
‘Thus taf is also a kind of Kolam. While qi or powder is employed 
in fetes, drava (4%) or solution is employed in tata7. (The Makore 
and other coloured designs drawn on the cheeks and busts of damedli 
according to the Kivyas belong also to this category of «afta). 
Therefore it is held by Sri Kumira that like yfef@a' and fa 
(i.e, Sculpture) etc. the Tat€a also is not for the walls :— 


“ qarafea fire) ta gaffe gui: 
Cerfers oe eters Restirfts Prat” 
—firerrer ( Sloka 143) 
Thus Painting and half-visihle reliefs, fexrara and eft are the two 
that are done on the walls. These facts are not taken into consider. 
tion by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. Consequently he connects (vide p. 50 
of Part I of Ashutosh Mukherjee Comm. Volume) the 1 of the Virnu- 
dharmottara with the Tafea of Sri Kumara and says that both are iden- 
tical. Surely ta also means emotion and emotion is associated with 
‘ton, from which is derived by him the ®frs type. But when one rect 
the clear definition of rae given by Someioara, from whom Sri Kumara 
borrows his knowledge, one will rest assured of the fact that tafta is 
another kind of Kolam related to the Y{fafea, the word %@ here mean- 
ing x.” 

“Chapter 71 of Naradasilpa (Adyar MS) is devoted to the decon- 
tion of pai ferépfacreantifivers. Pictures are not only for the 


1. Vide p. 8 of Intro, to Vispu-dharmottora (Part 111) Trans, by Stella Kramti 
U Press, 1928 — “From th 
1 to Bengal 


powder-paioting {a1 


Alpona, was spplied as temporary costing 
of powdered colours om a beautiful piece of ground.” 
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joy of the gods and the presiding deities of the buildings, Vastunathas, 

ut also for beauty according to Utinara, Narada gi ew kind of 
classification of pictures, not found in other works, and it is from the 
point of view of the places, where the pictures are drawn. Thus he says 
that pictures are of three kinds—(1) of the floor, (2) of the wall and 
(3) of the top i.e. ceiling (xm, ger and 346). These again are 
classified from another stand-point into two kinds, the permanent and 
temporary (Maas and aresrers ). The latter is the #14 i.e. the picture 
of the oor; Kolam, the Dhiilicitra and Rasacitra of Somesvara belong 
to this class. Narada eays that this variety is drawn, in front of the 
house, on the door-step, on the pials and everywhere in the house on the 
floor. Birds, snakes, elephants, horses etc. can thus be drawn. These 
themes are still drawn' in our house! 


Trivikramabhatta (a.p. 915)? in his Nalacampi or Damayantikathd 
(ed. by Shivadatta of Jaipur, Bombay, 1885, p. 140) refers to “wma” 
in Ucchvdsa 1V as follows :— 

“ qanerea frersarat Praga fear a fe fepetfeeratefay 
aay eoranlt afry ‘agedtucat taeea:, evarat Aeaf, frorat 
wurrilfa: vur:, qvegen ToTEnswecrefeta: TAT, 
tera sqaunth eerafh, Geet for Tema, Crerat qearth, 
chamat net, fearveat Aftera:, gerat ofeons cater: aft 
qaaring afta: oftrarerty etc. 

The Digambar Jain author Somadeva his celebrated work 
Yatastilakacampa (a.v. 959)? refers to" w2@)"’ as pointed out by Dr. V. 
Raghavan in his article on ‘Gleanings from SomadevasOri’s Ya6as- 
tilakacamp0” (p. 255 of Journal of Ganganath Jha Research Institute, 
Allahabad, Vol. I, Part 2, February, 1944). Dr. Raghavan remarks: — 

Page 133 — “vareargt: duftesqacm: agecerats: (urate: ) ar 

geaetq ” 

This is a reference to the temporary floral designs drawn with 
white and coloured powder by our women-folk, for decorating the 
floor and called Rangavalli, Rangoli, Alpana or Kolam (Tamil). 


Raj Daftardar, Baroda, writes tome on 6-12-1947 


1. Prof. C. V. Jo ' 
‘the Pali texts, Ran, is celled Sanjt (A191) 


not met with any description of Rangel 
in Gupeat. SéAjtedle (iSMAI2) is el 
whose duty is to arrange Réagolt in the 

I record my 
Gujarati « po 
literature, eerly or pecially from datable texts. 

2. Vide p. 332 of Hinory of Sanshrit Literature by A.B. Keith, 1928.-Tri 
in the author of Naveart inscription of Resyrakoye king Indra III of 4.0. 915. 

3. Ibid po333, 
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According to the Sanskrit Texts on painting this is called Keapile 
Citra and is classified into Dhilicitra (with dry powder) and Rasacitra 
(with coloured solution). 

Three other references to this Raigavalli on the floor are to be 
found on pp. 350, 369 and Pt. II, p. 247 :— 


(a) — * waredi quer TpaHrTAy ” ( p. 350) 
(b) — “ waeneerienfteterergrafestrarry” 


—A description of the court-hall where the white Karpére 
(Campbor) dust is used for the drawings (p. 369). 

(c) — “ ererwepeas careetardhy ge eegaraar |” 

This is a reference to such designs worked permanently by faring 
coloured stones on the floor in the queen’s apartment. 

For a fourth reference see Part II, p. 247 :— 

« grefty warrenay "— which speaks of “devising a ground 
which sbould set off the design.” 

Hemacandra (.. 1088-1172) in bis Deiingmamala 1, 78" mentions 
the word “‘ wmyevt”, which means Résigolf decoration and occurs in 
the following line 

“ arrent 9 fe wrrores quer 8)” 

Hemacandn explains :— 

“aera fre ae’ Eee ques a1 aqefed TTT 
arrere oft WR 1” (vide p. 35 of Delinamandla—B. O. R. Institute, 
Poona, 1938). In the Glossary, p. 7 the editor explains amqvt a 


follows :— 
“ amqera i, 78 Freq, a ground substance; 
“great Torsari gurez, White wash. 
‘Squhreast TWeavvafare’ 
It is clear from the above reference that in Hemacandra’s time 
the term “ args” meant some “ground substance” as also “whitewash 


used for beautifying the house on a festive occasion.” This term also 
meant “‘a solution of a rice-Aour used for decorating the house.” 


|. Lowe this reference wo ey friend Shri B.C. Deb of Celomme who writes ca 
11967 

As regards Résgofl that is also the practice in Bengal, as indeed, I believe 

r ia. In Rergal it ia used not only in foor-decoretion, 


SRRIAT which carrie: us beck to Hemacandre’s Deliedmamals, I, 7, bere che ond 
S oaseel think the word is oot really defi bon « OTF from ASA. 
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Arhaddia (c. a.p. 1250)" in his Munisuorata-Kavya (edited by Pt. K. 
Bhujabali Sastri and Pt. Haranath Dvivedi, Arrah, 1929) refers to 
‘« qa: (Rarigoll designs) made of five different jewels and drawn in 
the court-yard of each house on the occasion of the birth of Jinendra 
as will be seen from the following verse 23 of canto 1V :— 
Poge 0 —** weaph sient seat SaaRTeaT: | 

Remar TOTTTATTHE TATE RR” 

The commentary on this Kavya explains this verse as follows :— 
“agfan (oars im: ) inom ered: (area) TEA? BAT: 
stot aft wegen: Arteqwrarerat Perrys, da: (Tae: ) TERE 
ea Ty: BET ATE ( frviet ) oR: 1" 

(The five-coloured Ravigoli designs presented the appearance of 

a rain-bow dropped on the earth by a vanishing cloud on the occasion 
of the birth of Jinendra ). 

In my search for the history of Ravigoli designs the earliest refer- 
ence so far recorded by me is that found in the Vardrigacarita (7th 
century, A.D.) XXIII, 15, which mentions the use of five-coloured 
(zardaai: ) powders ( @ii:), flowers (gri:) and rice-grains ( a°@@:) for 
drawing various designs on the ground ( {aman arargaity cwateag: ). 
This reference of the 7th century A.D. can be linked up with one of the 64 
arts mentioned in the Kamasitra of Vatsyayana (between c. A.p. 50 and 
400). This art is designated in the Kamasitra as“ avqugquafetwern: ” 
(vide p. 32 of Kémasttra ed. by Kedarnath, N. S. Press, 1900—ararcrata. 
‘sery Chap. 3). The commmentator Yagodhara in his Jayomarigald 
commentary (p. 34) explains the above art as follows :— 

“age—gun - afefrera ti seveavyd: arr: 
arertira’ srt on afrstig afehrera: | rar gBh: are 
a: ofaa: faeftenftqard aftefirerc: | or met ATE qaTE- 
Fey afte Pre erreaTs SSTATTL! 


-Kdpya, and alto in two otber 
Bhoo: thabhavana. This 
about Sertvat 1300 
ed about .p. 1250, 


works composed by 
Midhate was the Guru of A: 
(2A. 1244) we 
(Wide p, © of Introduction). 
27 colours of Radgo|t doscri pear to have some 
eutpicious significance, We bavo alroady recorded the references to the design of 
fos-colowed rice graint used in Tf36H as mentioned in the VardAgocarita (XXIII, 15) 
of A.D. 7th century and the designs of five-coloured powders (4@@CM(H: ) on the 
coronation ss mentioned in the Ahdlabhairavahalpa (between 


hat the Terere ( AreSt Thecus ) 

i and explaias the tert os “A°GS1S 

Saari a A: aifafesru: SmpaTADacaar’—Kedarnath adopts the reading “8/B- 

Fasten” explained by Yatodhara as “HBAS (Al: = line of decoration). 
4.0.8.7 
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According to the Sanskrit Texts on painting this is called Kayils 
Citra and is classified into Dhdlicitra (with dry powder) and Rasacitn 
(with coloured solution). 


Three other references to this Ratigavalli on the floor are to be 
found on pp. 350, 369 and Pt. I, p. 247:— 


(a) —  reredi quer THAT” ( p. 350) 
(b) — “ serene fcrenrefteferacqrafas fran 


—A description of the court-hall where the white Karpire 
(Camphor) dust is used for the drawings (p. 369). 


(oc) =“ errorreregets carat ge ereearToar | ”” 

This is a reference to such designs worked permanently by fixing 
coloured stones on the floor in the queen’s apartment. 

For a fourth reference see Part I, p. 247: 

“ gredtg wearmeerg"— which speaks of “devising a ground 
which should set off the design.” 

Hemacandra 1088-1172) in his Desindmamdla 1, 78' mentions 
the word “ #rqe7#t", which means Rasgoli decoration and occurs in 
the following line 

“ areerd 9 (62 exer qureeg wi)” 

Hemacandra explains :— 

“ana Re aed qererart que a wetted TeaveR 
accra eft oR 1? (vide p. 38 of Defindmamala— B. O. R. Institute, 
Poona, 1938). In the Glossary, p. 7 the editor explains aq as 
follow: 


 emqett i, 78 freq, a ground substance; 
“ gat Geert gure, White wash. 
Sgettertt qemevafiersy 
It is clear from the above reference that in Hemacandra’s time 
the term “ ergem” meant some “ground substance” as also “whitewash 
used for beaut g the house on a festive occasion.”” This term also 
meant ‘‘a solution of 8 rice-flour used for decorating the house.” 


1, Lowe thie reference to my friend Shri B,C. Deb of Calcutts who writes on 


de-grarea sad For hmooured poe 
at ceremonies aod stands for images in poojahs. In Rengal it is called ‘If&9Al of 
TENA which carries us bach to Hemacandra’s Delirémamdld, 1, 78, where the word 
oocurs as OTECT, think the word is oot really deft but a A244 from AIFS.” 
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Arhaddisa (c, A.p. 1250)" in his Munisworata-Kauya (edited by Pt. K. 
Bhujabali Sastri and Pt. Haranath Dvivedi, Arrah, 1929) refere 
“ qiaa: * (Ranigoll designs) made of five different jewels and drawn in 
the court-yard of each house on the occasion of the birth of Jinendra 
as will be seen from the following verse 23 of canto IV :— 
Poge 50 —“ reaeh Bier eA ONSTAFASHT: | 
Pri rarea TOTET TA TTT TAGE RN 
‘The commentary on this Kavya explains this verse as follows :— 

“agfan (ore aim: ) ior, wet: (orem) cara? ger: 

erro oft stern: Praeqscaraat frye ae: (eat) were 

wed og: ET ATE ( fruit ) eH: 

(The five-coloured Rafigoli designs presented the appearance of 
a rain-bow dropped on the earth by a vanishing cloud on the occasion 
of the birth of Jinendra ). 

In my search for the history of Ravigofi designs the earliest refer- 
ence so far recorded by me is that found in the Vardngacarita (7th 
century, A ) XXIII, 15, which mentions the use of five-coloured 

:) powders ( =: ), flowers (GA: ) and rice-grains ( A"@a:) for 
irewing various designs on the ground ( {@naw arrgety crateng: ). 
This reference of the 7th century A.D. can be linked up with one of the 64 
arts mentioned in the Kamasiitra of Vatsyayana (between c. A.D. 50 and 

400). This art is designated in the Kamasitra as ‘ 


(vide p. 32 of Kamasitra ed. by Kedarnath, N. S. Press, 1500_—erereraf- 
‘semy Chap. 3). The commmentator Yaéodhara in his Jayamarigala 
commentary (p. 34) explains the above art as follows :— 
“anys—qan- afetfanra oft aeqveavya: aaa: 
arerilaa’ sree’ ar afirgftty aftsfrera: | rm ga: aT. 
ao: oft: fretted afefrera: | ox meat aremaa qa. 
Fer after erereares SATAN 


Compa and Bha 
. An the date of Adddha: 


Wide p. of Introduction), 

2. The five colours of Radgolt described by Arbi 
auspicious significance. We bavo 
fioe-colouwred rice gra 
of a.D. 7th contury and the d 
occasion of ki 


ta (XXIII, 15) 
4 of five-coloured powders (GEqUTMIN:) on the 
mentioned in the Ahd/athairavaholpa (betwe 


3. In foot.note 8 on p, 32 the edi hat che TTRTE ( ATEST TARCTTIA ) 
reads “OTT#feRTU:" instead of ind explains the text as “O°ZEG 
gamma a a: aise: erate rath adopts the roading “@(@. 
fasritr” explained by Yatodhara os “Aii@ BIT” (AM: = line of decoration). 

Sct 7 
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According to Yadodbara the art mentioned by Vatsyayana consisted 
of floor-decorations with rice-grains of many colours in the temple of 
Sarasvati (the goddess of learning and arts— “‘averat @ Aarne 

wfe Que"? —p. 51) or the temple of Kamadeva (god of love) 
and the designs made with many-coloured flowers for tbe worship of 
Sivalinga. 

Tnview of Yasodbara’sexplanation of “aeqergqwafefrsre:” recorded 
above I am inclined to think that the origin of our present-day practice 
of drawing Rdnigolt designs lies in one of the 64 arts mentioned by 
Vitsyayana, though later this art became more elaborate and compli- 
cated according to the artistic genius of the people of the different 
Provinces of India. The religious association of this art has also been 
made clear by Yadodhara by his statement that the designs under 
reference were drawn on the floors of the temples of Sarasvati or 
Kédmadeva or in connection with the worship of Sivaliriga. 

The evidence about the history of Rdigolf which I have collected 
from varied sources may now be tabulated chronologically as follows 


Chronology. Reference. 
A.D. 50-400... The Kdmasitra mentions “ays-§ga-Sfovrere.” wu 
one of the 64 arts. 


A.D. 600-700... Vardngacarita refers to various drawings drawo on 
the floor by using five-coloured powders, rice. 


Grains, flowers, on the occasion of TINS, 


A.D. 915 +» Trivikramabhatw in his Nalacampa refers to 
‘. * in front of houses on a festive oca. 


sion (marriage ceremony). 


A.D. 959 +» Somadeva in his Yasastilakacampa refers to GRA 
or of camphor-dust, jewels etc. four 
times. 


after a.p. 1050... Vildibhasichha in his Gadyacintémani mentions 
“ geeqen” drawn on the grounds ina diniog 

pavilion, 

A.D. 1088-1172... Hemacandra in the Defindmamdld mentions “‘engaa” 


and explains it a9 @yefvewnt 
A.D. 1100... Aparirka quotes Wraram, who prescribes ZiT of 
Bround followed by drawings of geometrical 
figures on it like circles etc. 
A.D, 1130 .. Someévara in his Ménasolldsa refers to 4fetes and 
a@a which are identical with (TST drawinp 
with powders or liquid solution. 


after a.v. 1130... Sri Kumara in his Silparatnaalso mentions qferm 
or GRrefey, 
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Chronology Reference 


¢. A.D. 1250... Munisworata-Kdvya of Arhaddisa describes Raigo[t 
drawings of jewels of five colours, which looked 
like a rain-bow. These drawings are called 


“ata. 
¢. A.D. 1250... Lilécaritra mentions “ narftrer” and “ werden,” 
¢.A.D. 1273... Bhiskarabhat mentions ‘‘tmagt" in his Sifupéla- 
vadha. 


A.D. 1400-1650... Parijata prescribes the drawings of eqfere etc. with 
(powder of quartz) i in a temple. 

A.D. 1400-1600... Akdtabhairavakalpa mentions wae drawings many 
times in different religious ceremonies, 

A.D. 1608-1682... Saint Ramadisa mentions “at dara” and ‘‘érarer’” 
in his Manasapaja. 

A.D. 1729-1794... The Marathi poet Moropant mentions “ zirital"’ in 
his Virataparva. 

A.D. 1838 ss» Tryambakbhatta Mate in his Acdrendu quotes 
Markandeyapurdna, which prescribes Taatgera 
of ground followed by the drawing of exfere 
figures on it. He also quotes the Smrtiratnadkara, 
which prescribes 3787" of ground. 

A.D. 1884 «. Note on Révigoli in the Bombay Gazetteer. 


I believe, the fore-going evidence shows conclusively the bistory 
of our Rarigoli art for about 2)00 yea This history can be taken back 
easily by at least 500 years as we are warranted in presuming that this 
t mentioned by the Kdmasitra as “* 
nized art hundreds of years before the time of the Kdmasftra and was, 
therefore, mentioned among the 64 arts by its author, Vateyayana. 


As the Révigoll art hae a continuity in Indian domestic and religious 
life for more than 2000 years, I may record here the reports of some 
friends who have taken great interest in this problem and sent me 
the evailable information regarding the Révigofi art a8 practised at the 
places where they are living to-day. These reporte are as followe :— 


(1) Réfigo[t at Bikaner ~My friend Srl K. M. K. Sarma, M. O. L., 
Curator, Anup Sanekrit Library, Bikaner, writes on 23-12-1947 as 
follows :— 

‘As regards Radgoff in Bikaner, my colleague Pandit Gban Shyam 
Goswami hae gathered the following information :— 

(1) On the 4th marriage day the Goswami Brahmans perform the 
Nédgavallt ceremony. For this, Sarvatobhadra with four elephants on 
four sides is drawn in various coloure,—{ efephants—one in coloured 
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vice, the other in wheat floor—these two opposite to each other—and 
the remaining two in salt and sugar respectively ). 

(2) On birthdays it is customary for women to draw Rérigojts on 
Thalie in the Aratl. 

(3) On the 6th day of a son’s birth. the Kuladevatd is drawn in 
Rézigoft of auspicious colours (yellow and red) on the wall. 

(4) Onthe Ndgapafcami day, the seven serpents are drawn in 
Rangojt of Haldi etc. by women. 

(5) On the day of Tulasi Vrata, women draw Rarigolf in front of 
Tulasi. 

(6) On Srdoana Subla Parnima the Rarigofis of Srdvana Kumara 
carrying bie parents ina Kdcad are drawn (on both sides of the main 
entrance) by women.” 


(II) Ravigoli in North Malabar—Mr. K. M. K. Sarma in his letter 
referred to above writes :— 

“‘Rarigofi is drawn every day in the court-yard in the month of 
Sirtha in North Malabar, particularly if Krsnappdtu (Bhdgavata) iy 
being read. It isa practice there to read Ramayana in the month of 
Karkafa and Krrpoppatu in Sirsha. The Rarigoli is adorned with 
certain kinds of Bowers. Rarigolis on door-steps are usually drawn in 
South Kanara also after wash with water and besmearing with cow-dung 
on auspicious occasions.” 

(II) $ri Gajapathy Rai Varma writes from Tadepalligudem (South 
India) on 3-12-47 :— 

“Tam glad to learn that you are writing a paper on Rarigoli or 
Ranlgavalli. In Telugu-speaking areas (Andhra) it is commonly called 
* Mugeu” “Mrugeu’’ (in books), plural, Muggulu and Mruggulu res. 
pectively. In the districts on the East coast it is common among the 
people of all castes to lay Muggulu on their threshold after cleaning 
them and after sprinkling on them water mixed with cow-dung. But 
in Talingaga people use Muggulu on every Friday and Saturday, a8 also 
on auspicious days and festive occasions. During the worship of gods 
and during festivals they use coloured Muggulu but the common stuf 
used for this purpose is the white powder of the lime from shells. 
ite a sanitary practice as lime-powder is a germicide. 
Lime powder ie used daily for Rdrigolt drawings but during festivals, 
marriages, and other auspicious occasions rice-powder ie sed. The 
Sanhpdnthi (Makara-Sankramanam) festival is the chief among festivals 
famous for Muggulu designs. It falls in the ficet fortnight of January. 
During this festival women, including young girls, begin drawing 
various kinds of designs with white rice-powder etc. on the thresholds 
of their houses from a day, fifteen days previous to Sankranthi, in the 
early boure of morning. In their zeal to excel others in drawing tbe 
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Muggulu designs some of the women and girls commence their labours 
in this direction as early as 4.a.m. They bring cow-dung, from which 
they make some balls, which are kept in the midst of Muggulu. These 
balls are then decked with four. The balls 30 decked are called Gobbi. 
Every day fresh Gobbis are made and the old Gobbis are turned into 
small cakes with a hole in the centre of each. These small cakes are 
then made into a garland. Sometimes pieces of copra are inserted 
between dung-cakes in the garland. After drying such garlands through- 
out the 14 days they are.burnt on the Bhogi (called Pongal by Tamils) 
day ie. a day previous to Sankranthi. (A day preceding any festival is 
called Bhogi). The bon-fire of cakes generally commences at midnight. 
The children commence this bon-fire from the carly hours of the 
morning. Before burning these garlands of cakes, some children wear 
them on their necks. On the day following the Sankranthi the women 
(mostly girls and young women, who show great interest in Muggulu 
and who even bet with each other in drawing the latest Muggulu 
designs etc.) begin at dawn the drawing of an unbroken line of Muggu 

gle line) from their house to the end of the street or some spot at 
a distance at about 200 yards. Sometimes the Muggu line extends to 
several furlongs. One girltakes the Muggu line [rom her house to 
that of her neighbour and the neighbour in her turn takes it further to 
her neighbour and so on. 


Locally in these districts I find that the special Muggulu drawn on 
the Sankranthi occasion are in honour of the Sarikrdnthi Purusa. 
People are afraid of this Purusa as he is of a malevolent character. To 
avoid his wrath the Muggulu are drawn. Some people depict his birth, 
bringing up and death also in these Muggulu. But it seems that the 
Sankranthi Purusa mentioned above is none but king Bali, who is the 
legendary virtuous king, the ruler of Raksasas, sent to Patdla by Visnu 
in the Vamana incarnation. The people say that he was the king of the 
South Indian people or people of the country and that they draw these 
Muggulu designs in his honour. 

Some books contain references to Muggulu with various coloura 
and precious stones drawn on the occasions of marriages of great 
persons, kings and gods etc. Muggulu drawings are found on the walls 
of houses in villages. The walls are first white-washed and then the 
Muggulu designs are drawn on them. Similar designs are drawn on 
the floors as well."’ 

In a subsequent letter dated 11-12-1947 Mr. Varma sent to me the 
following additional information about Muggulu :— 

“Here almost all the non-Brahmin castes including Perikes worship 
earthen pots painted with multi-coloured lines, dots, designs etc. on 
them. These pots are called Ariveni and much sanctity is observed 
with regard to them, 
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Red Muggulu drawings are drawn in these parts by Téntrikas ot 
magicians, who give some talisman or threads to drive away evil spirit, 
In the worship of benevolent and good deities also multi-coloured 
Muggulu are drawn by women but in the Tantrik worship they are 
drawn by men. 

For all indoor purposes Muggulu of white and other colours ar 
drawn, while for out-door purposes only powder of shells is used, 
There are also certain instruments used for drawing Muggulu design 
and decorations. Rice-powder (for indoor use) or shell powder (for 
outdoor use) is put into these instruments, which are then dragged on 
the floor producing Muggulu designs and decorations. Sometimes 
Mugeulu designs are drawn on the doors and door-sides with Kunkuns 
(red colour and Pasupu turmeric) often mixed with gum or some other 
colours. The designs on the doors consist of horizontal stripes, dots, 
circles, angular figures, Soastika etc. 


‘The bridal couple of the Perike caste worships after marriage the 
Ariveni (earthen pots) smeared-with white, red and yellow colours in 
various designs. During the Dipavali festival small earthen pots called 
Gurigi (plural Gurigelu) are used by Perike women. In these pod 
they put some eatables and place them hefore the goddess Lakgmi a 
aleo other goddesses. These eatables are then distributed among 
women guests. These Gurigelu pots are painted like the Ariveni pots 
but these paintings are not so colourful and attractive as those on the 
Ariveni po 

The importance of the Muggulu designs in the Tamil country wa 
further vouched by Mr. Varma by a small booklet containing numerous 
Muggulu drawings depicting such objects as the following :— 


Steamer, Cradle, Eagle, Rose-water vessel, Pine-apple, Flowering 
tree, A sea octopus, Betel leaves plate, Beans creeper, Sofa, bridal seat, 
Threshold, Pugpakavimana, Lotus shaped umbrella, Sun-flower, Child's 
cot, Wedding altar, Wedding seat, Wedding threshold, Woman's upper 
arm ornament, Mandap, Elephant, Fish, Parrot’s cage, Mirror with 
frame, Flower ball, Water pot, Chair, Pearl necklace, Light stand, 
Tulasi, Sweets packet, Sandal paste pot, Palanquin, Parrot, Chariot 
with wheels etc. 

The history of the art of Rasigolt as briefly sketched in this paper 
is enchanting enough especially for the students of Indian culture. 
The present condition of this art in different parts of India needs to be 
studied carefully. I hope, therefore, that the readers of this article 
will report to me all possible information about this art ae practised io 
different parte of the country. 


12, THE ROLE OF THE COURTEZAN IN THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN PAINTING*® 


The Manasollasa' of the Western Calukya King Someévara* is a 
veritable encyclopaedia of Indian Culture and aiforde useful materials 
pertaining to different arta and sciences as known about a.p. 1100. It 
contains accordingly some material regarding painters and painting and 
the technique of the painter's art etc. It describes the painters in the 
following verses :— 

“ smehataterd: qerterfirm?: | 
fefafraiorgys: Trbarrelhee: 11940 1 
eoieergttar Creat a gM: | 
ferxdSerd feed ararcereaprerg qt’? 

The above verses refer to male painters only, who were of the 
professional type and who were employed for decorating the walls of 
the king’s palace.‘ Elsewhere® in the elucidation of Citravidya Somes- 
vara deals with the characteristics and types of pictures a3 follows :— 

© @agarerft eet * read Fx faq c1¢ 
BME T TAT Sertrerfs wife’: 1 
are froma ay TIA sfafesaey 11 400 1 


© Annals (B. O. R. Lewtitute ), Vol. XXIL, pp, 24-37 
1, G. O, Series, Baroda, No. LXXXIV, Vol. II, 1939, cd. by G. K. Shrigondeker. 
or Bhilokamalle ruled from a. 1116 to 1127, He devoted 
entire attention to song and dance. He has devoted 2500 verecs to music. ( 
pp. 853-854 of Classical Sanshrit Literature by Krishnamachatiar, Madras, 1937). He 
hae devoted about 775 verses to the description of tro FIAT (pp. 13 t0 79 and verses 
130 vo 905 of Vol. II of Mdnasolldsa). 
3. Ibid. p. 
4, Ibid, p. 799— 
“Rint aunege Baia acters 
srark sat gk aiedisamet useg 1" 
Porey Brown (p. 19 of Indian Painting, Heritage of Indi 
0 roferences to the accul 
in coall-painting that the 


Sories) observes —“‘Ia 
aspect of the art, with 
cient artists largely 


‘Manavollasa, 11, pp. 78-79. 


In the previous versos directions for the painting of horse: (CAfAR) versos 
836-873 and elephants (TFT) verses 874-898 aro laid down by Someivers, 

7, This reminds me of the art ms Hold the mirror up to Nature, Compare the 
following romarks on Ajanta paintings by Griffith quoted by Vincent Smith (p, 106 of 
History of Pine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1930). “Horo we havo art with life in 
it, human face full of expression, limbs draw with grace and action, Gowers which 
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ofoek Prafirengfiesntqa gat: | 
areferé fearfife aqafter foew§ i 8091 
qverensdee aaftrafafs err) 
sauroficced oa Taare THT 808 tH 
arafird aqremt feasiqesres | 
egettltset pfesfard Rega: 11803 11 
guard amt frqafirg sreferey! 
Taaferra Me UTTRETAGETE 1! Gov 11 
nite Reretd ReretenrTeg | 
quvenetts fexfirenfecfiear 11 804 1” 


From Somesvara’s treatment of the Citravidya we do not gather 
any data which might enable us to visualize the Indian painter whose 
personality remains, therefore, intangible and vague in spite of refe- 
rences to painters and painting in Sanskrit literature. ' 


In view of the paucity of data about the personality of the Indian 
painter we must make an effort to gather data which might enable usto 
paint his personality in words, if not in colours and the present paper 
one such attempt dealing with the role of the ganika or the courtezan 
in the early history® of Indian painting. 


bloom, birde which soar, and beasts that spring, or fight, or patiently carry burdens; 
all are taken from Nature's book grow fter her pattern etc," 
Raference to the picture of the hetoine drawn by the hero is found in the dram 
Ndgdnanda of Srthargs (ith c. 4.0.) in Act II :— 
« Prareianesad Gwe: ata gut 
ANT Rar Pereretat ale aeslsa fren: 0"? 


elusive beiog. Only 
orbed in hie work. [a 


st of hia companions which includes « psioter 
women of varied professions (like 
TAVIS, IETS, aries, MUAY, daies1, sufi, Tae, TIT 
fq, HHTATTG, ATATSIA, TING, etc.). (Vide p.J of P. V. Kanc’s Intro, to Harte 
carita, 1918). 


ity that the Ajanth School of Pictorial Art may have been 
jad ultimately from Greece’ (vide p. 388 of Minery 
 Fise Art in India and Ceylon). ‘Though the Calukye power which origionted wah 
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Dimodaragupta, the minister of the Kashmir king Jayapida' in bis 
remarks on the character of courtezans states" that they practise the art 
of painting (dlekhya) for advertisement only and not for diversion 
(vinoda), i.e. a8 a pursuit or occupation. If this statement is correct it 
indicates that about A.D. 750 the art of painting was practised by courte- 
zans ae a means for making their trade more attractive to people. 
It is, however, certain that at this time painting wae practised by the 
courtezans, a fact which contrasts with the modern accomplishments 
of the courtezans which include only singing and dancing (Sangita and 
Nrtya). It is, therefore, necessary to examine if there is evidence to 


T at Vatapi (Badimt) about 4.0. $50 was on the dei 
halokamalla Sometvara of Kalyloe (a-0. 1125-26) 


frescos of th 

‘Though all human pictures require mi 
matter artist of this Universe requires noni 
in che Rasogangédhara by Jaganoitha Papditardys — 


frariadaratrenda aad | omfted AAG SeSIETT TIAA PRT 
asasettaiaat adterarsararaces Praarae Sass andakaae 
a ess 
1. Vide p. 372 of Smith's Early History etc, He was the grandson of Muktépida 
ite P. 9 of Kuspantmata (Kavyamsls, 1887). 
4 mat waa RAGA A J TMT 
asta siftraare2 4 g erat 04 Ht 
ReacanaaER: TeeTefersiear 7 J ELEM | 
enderdt crea dancer’ a g Penge go ” 
Amarahoia (111. 3, 178) refers to AGT ( qeeATD Faz). 
Ina P sic Kavya of ith century called Vardngacarita ed. by Dr. A. N. Upadhye 
(1938) p. 218 we find reference to wall-paintings of a W42E— 
Chapter XXII— 
“ata sare of: sorta: Rewer: | 
aiteqon efrafant @ frerartefferd SoTL Gy”? 
‘Then on p. 177 (Chap. XIX — RATTAMRA) a GO well-versed in FONG ie 


‘mention ed— 
“ pftage Rexeenfiqna fete gots: free 
area fasenrts Pre aagaaet 3 PT: vv” 


« sramdetren'tfem eer Rad Ferm | 
wal & adrea org are feet RATES A Pergo” 
‘The Naisadhakdoya VI, 64 refers to the female companion of the heroine as expert 


3 Fig afafeeaTAT. Mallinithe oxplains FTG as Prasig. 
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assume that painting was practised by the courtezans before the 8b 
century of the Christian Era and for this purpose I shall record in this 
Paper some references which go to prove that painting was associated 
with the daily life of the courtezans in the early history of Indian 
painting. 

In the literary evidence referred to by Vincent Smith' regarding 
the history of pictorial art in India no reference found to women 
painters. He only tries to prove ‘‘the early and continuous practice’ 
of the painter's art in both India and Ceylon but says nothing about the 
personality of the Indian painter, much less of the woman painter. 


In the Kdmositra of Vitsyayana which according to Dr. A.B. 
Keith? was composed about 500 A.D. or according to Bhandarkar 
c. A.D. 100, mention is made of the 64 arte ( Kalds ) which are contri. 
butory or ancillary to the Kdmasiitra. These arts include Alekhya or 
painting.’ A prostitute (ce#yd) well versed in these 64 arts is said 
to be respected in society® as also at the royal court.* V4ateyayam 


Vide pp. 92-93 of Hutary of Pine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1930. Some 
points from Smith's evidence may be noted here — 
(1) Thore are references to pictorial art in Pali Buddhist Canon (p.c. 3rd or th 
century)—Pleasure-house of kings painted with figures ete. 
(2) Raadyapa refers to printed h 
3) Allusions to portraits ia the dramas of KAlidisa snd his successors, 


(4) The Ceyloasse Chronicle Mahdvarua (citce Sth century 4.0.) refers t0 munl 
ings on « relic chamber constructed about B.c. 150, 
“sy 


9 (Sth, 6th end 7th centuries) notice several examples of 
(6) 
the most ancient pi 


2. Bape \.D. 60) in his Kddambart (P. V. Kane, 1920) refers to the purinic story 
of pictures drawn by FATS, the friend of ZH who was in love with AAI :— 

P. 6) — “* PraseigibatPrasahyrrrerey” (vide fagim (Vv, 32, 20). 

P50 — " arerthe:... fered. .carfiaag ot Seanad.” 

P. 59 —"* Perea aftrareafiafencra saat”? 

3. Video p, 469 of Samshrit Literatere, 1928, 

4, Vide p. 32 of Kamasat by Pt. Ke 
“Cid, TH, TH, aOR 
soft apefecriten: eeRpreTeafra: 1” 

5. Ibid p. bat ad 


ian of the beginning of the 17th century ascribe 


mith, N.S. Press, Pombay, 1900)- 


enfdgfagn tea dreamt | 
oak mlorerrsy pak wea 
aw a BEIT 
ardrarfren 3 ag a ara 1"? 
‘The commentator Yasodhare expleins— 


“emu oy suf retin ates” et 
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prescribes the art of painting aleo for the ndgaraka ( the elegant ). We 
find accordingly citraphalaka and vartikdsamudgaka mentioned as the 
accessories of his drawing room.' 


The accomplishments of the courtezan as prescribed by tbe 
Kadmasiitra may be favourably compared with those of the courtezaos 
at the Vijayanagara court of the 16th century. In the account® of 
these courtezans given by Prof. Venkataramanayya no reference to the 
art of painting as pursued by these courtezans could be noticed, though 
pictures representing love-stories from the furdnas were painted on 
the walls of their rooms.” A courtezan was required to be very 
accomplished® in several fields to capture men of wealth and distinc- 
tion as stated by a contemporary author ; but in these accomplishments 
I find no reference to the art of painting. 


In the Datakumdracarita ascribed to Dandin who belongs to the 
6th Century a.p. according to Prof. P. V. Kane® we find the art of 


1, Kémasdtra, p. 45— 8TQ 7 Ae... PAKOGT | MAGIA | etc.” Yato. 
dhero explains “ PrageRATeeaT | afdsiagas: Persian.” 


2. Vide pp. 401-406 of Third Dynasty of Vijayonagara (a.D. 1530-1543), Madr 
1935. 


3, Ibid p.402— The courtezans were regarded a» « recpectable communi 
Women of any community joined the courtezan class— They were taught (1) Rea 
iting, (2) Sanskrit and vernacular literature, (3) Singing, (4) Dancing. Tho 
impartedto thom wes such as developed in them a ee instinct at @ very 


Vol. II, (1934), pp. 165-172. In these det 
remarks also I have failed to noticeany reference to thopursuitof the art of pr 
by the courtezons thoughtheir proficioncy inother arts is vouched for by 
contemporary evidence, 


jul courtezan had to employ 
keeping her lover firmly moored. If he were @ acholat, she discoursed with him upon 
the beauty of the el if he had no taste for learning, she sang melodiously; on 


lawful profession of the community and no blame was attached to it 
members of the caste were coucernad, On the contrary thoy were highly 
(p. 405). 


5, Vide Introduction to Sahityadorpapa, 1923, p. 
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painting ' associated with the courtezans in the manner prescribed by 
the Kdmasitra of Vitsyayana. 


In the drama Mrcchakafika we find a description of a ganikdgrhe 
or the house of a courtezan which is styled as 444% and in which 
ganikds are described as moving about with picture-boards in their 
hands. These picture-boards (citraphalakas) are described as besmeared 
with varied colou: This description clearly proves the association 
of the art of painting with ganikds at the the time* of the composition 
of thedrama. The question now arises: When and why the art of 
painting ceased to be associated with the accomplishments of the 
courtezan, if its existence during the early centuries of the Christian 
era was a necessary concomitance of the life of the courtezan? This 
question .must be left to the experts in the ancient and mediaeval 


1. Vide p. 39.0, Dalahamara Coritam, Bombay, 1883. 
Ucchodsa 1— 


“qa R oftrerng: after: 1%,..caNmaRRat ami, zerflaeraae- 
Rerenerragerenrg faftarresrerreniey  wEafPTTTA etc, Uschwisa 111— p. 
PRET; p. 89 STATE, Uechedia V—(p. 117) “ang = AAT artrreTER 
ATT ETURTUAT A Pema? Pfard marca wa ged aT a aia fda atten 
afteé acd = qe: aa ax fer? mae gam atc.” “fom? 
”, at A PomeH,” 


ion of the preparations of « mattiage in 
(Wethodsa IV) where we find women, clever 
‘drawing Sgures decorating polished jars and groups of rew clay ware :— 


b Casta aafreassirsaenplchea AA 
1918—Hartocarita 1-1V) TER = TA 
ed. by H, M. Sarma, N.S, Press, Bombay, 1910— 


states that this drama is © work of the 2nd or JIrd century A.D. ‘The following 
jews of scholara have beeo referred to by H, M, Sarma on pp, iv to vi of hie Intro. 
his edition of 1910:— 
(1) Peber—2nd century v.c, (2) Wilton—of re 
@) Monier Williams—Ist century 4.0, (4) Lawan—150 0 
(Classi, Sans, Lit. 193 
re. the date of the Mycchokasiha 
(3) Ferguiten—31 8.0. (6) Wilford—let and 3rd cent. v.c. 
(2) Princep—21 .c. (8) Regnaud~ about 250 4.0, 
(9) Pitchal and Macdoncll— éth century A.D. 
(M0) A.C. Mehmdale— middle of the th century A.D. 
(11) 7.C. Ghatah— ¢. 3rd century B.c. 


sctablo antiquity, 


p. S75 f.0. 2 records the varied views of 
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history of Indian Culture. Let us now proceed to the other references 
to dlekhya or painting associated with the class of women designated 
as ndyikds in the Ndtyaddstra' of Bharata and specified as (1) Feat, 
(2) aaa, (3) geet and (4) mfr. Speaking of the nfiret class of 
heroines Bharata prescribes W1®8q* and other arts for them as well as 
for the other three types of ndyikds mentioned by him.? This 


Ed. by Pt. Sivadatta (Kavyamdla, 42), 1894, p, 272 :— 
“anfrnte vent ara: gate gn & U 
fara a qed) 2 geet afer a” 
The Dalaripa of Dhanofjaya (ed. by C.O. Hass, New York, 1912) mentions three 
kinds of Heroines— (1) GI or hero's own wi i 
(3) SIIUTTN @ common women (p, 48). 


caraireitidgy 
sto be apoken by courtez 
d daughters of ministers. A courtezan is to 
|. Ina Prakarona the heroine is the highbom wifo of the hero or » Cowtson 


(page 95). The high born woman FAI should bo indoors, the courtezen (341) 
without. 

2. Najfyatdstra (KM 42) page 274 :— 

“ arareerrfraren aranfered eT | 
rope TTT ATAPI ATART U8” 

This is a description of the PNEVHAT in the SNA which inchudes (1) AEM, 
(2) Bt, By AURA, 4) Safe, (5) TFA, (6) FTETETA, (7) ATE or ESAT 
and (8) ATI, 


ra in hie Natyodarpana (c. 1160 A.D.) specifies the servants in attendance 
a's harem—"* BUSTA TATE... Fray PrerssiVeT.” (vide p. 200 of 
G0 8 Edn, Vol. L 1929). 

3, Harge’ jysérl was brought up in the midst of female companions who 
in arte such as JI, MA ete, 


(Haryacarita, 1 
“aq cae Totes feng aly aery wg 4 sfirftrequete- 
afta of: erenia oftiata & Reataterarette ” 
+ Sdhuntala (Act IV) the female companions of the heroine Sekuatall 
refer to FUAEATICAT oF knowledge of painting :-— “faredahaaa ang, a aac. 
Peferciiet ge"? 10 Act VI wo ar picture of Sakuntell drawn by the 
himself ( mafaPaaareareearan cemee ndet mez). 
Kilidisa's drama Vikramorcailya (Act II) reference ja made to the picture of the 
heroine Urvail by the Vidar 
“onan eneaen: shen: afTEhs eres’ afafeer enter omit fein” 
‘Those references clearly prove the importance attached in those times to the art of 


painting. 
In the Mdlavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa thore are also some references %0 painting — 


“ Paorrd wale aeardat aatearegta” (ActIV). FAATTAI or studio is also men- 
tioned in Act 1:— Pamarat mar eh sanelit AtamaeAlerN fret. 
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reference seems to suggest that dlekhya or the art of painting wass 
regular part of the accomplishments of bigh-born ladies as also of the 
courtezans of the time of the Ndfyafdstra. In the treatises on 
dramaturgy the courtezan is not represented as a woman of inferior 
type but on the contrary a highly polished woman well-versed in 
different arts and hence fit to be the heroine of a play in the same 
manner as highborn women. In fact Kautilya in his Arthotastra 
seems to attach great importance to the art-education of prostitutes, 
which, he enjoins should be carried out at the expense of the state: 


“Those who teach prostitutes, female slaves, and actresses orty 
such as singing, playing on musical instruments, reading, dancing, 
acting, writing, painting, playing on the instruments like Vind, pipe 
and drum, reading the thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and 
garlands, shampooing and the art of attracting and captivating the 
mind of others shall be endowed with maintenance from the state.” ' 


Of course Kautilya’s object in making the art-education of prosti- 
tutes a matter of state expense was not philanthrophic but a purely 
political one as he states in the same context that ‘'The wives of actors 
and others of similar profession, who have been taught various 
languages and the use of signals, shall along with their relatives be 
made use of in detecting the wicked and murdering or deluding foreign 
spiet A state that spends money on the education of the prostitutes 
does so with a view to make them state-agents. This was perfectly 
natural in those times and is even now ina limited sense. But whatever 
may have been the object of the art-education enjoined for the prosti- 
tutes by Kautilya the fact remains that painting was taught to the 
prostitutes at the time of the composition of the Arthafdstra, if not 
some centuries earlier Kautilya records not only contemporary 
practices but settled practices of previous centuries, which may have 
been current in his days. 


Let us now indicate the relative chronology of the references to the 
Practice of the art of painting by the courtezans. This is as follows :— 


1. Vide p. 139 of Arthaldstra (Eng. Trans. by Dr. Sham Sastry, 1929), Vide p. 36 
of Arthidstra od. by ). S, Karandikar end B. R. Hivergaonkar, 1927, Chap. 48 00 
afrerera— 

eee era Feme ATER TTL E TES TEMA 
Serer anforer TA CMe ETA CTT Sate” 


(“‘oaifiht"’ is referred t2 in Mrechohajibo I, 4). 
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Chronology Authority References 
c. 321 B.C. to Arthaiastra Painting (fea) to be taught to 
296 B. c. of Kautilya the Prostitutes at state ex- 
(J. F. Fleet) pense. 

Between B.c. 200 | Ndfyafastra The courtezao (ndyika) should 
and A. . 300 of Bharata be shown expert in dif- 
(P. V. Kane) ferent kinde of painting 

(arn@eafiereer ). 

c. 100 a. v. Kdsmasétra The courtezen should be pro- 
(Bhandarkar ) of Vatsyayana | ficient in painting and other 

c. 5004. Dd. arte (64 Kalds) to ensure res- 
( . Keith ) pect among the people and 

at the royal court. 

c. 150A. D. 7} Mrcchakatika Courtezans shown with pic- 
(Lassen ) of Sddraka ture-boards besmeared with 
2nd or 3rd painte in the house of the 
cent A. D. courtezan Vasantasena, the 

(V. G. Paranjpe) heroine of the play. 

c. 755 A. D. Kuftanimata actising painting 

ot Damodara- ing only and not 
gupta ion (Sareea + 


The chronology indicated in the above table ie of course relative 
and approximate but it is sufficient to establish the fact that the art of 
painting was a necessary part of the accomplishments of a courtezan, 
gay between about 500 B. c. and 800 a. period which saw the rise 
of Indian painting a8 proved by the existing frescoes at Ajanté in the 
Deccan end at Sigiriya in Ceylon. The amateuri fereat in any art 
though conducive to its growth hardly take it to perfection but 
when art is pureued by the professional class from century to century 
the tradition and the technique developed by this class has e living 
force in the history of national art because the living of this class 
depends on the unremitting pursuit of art and consequently ite growth 
is not left to smeteurish whims' of the aristocrats or the gentry of a 
nation, who remain at best only the patrons of the professionel artiste. 


(P, 255-56 of Travels, therefore, 1s not the reason why 
works of superior art ere not exhibited in the capital. If the artlets and manufacturers 
wore encouraged the useful and fae arts would flourish; but these uohappy men are 
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Any change in the artistic taste of these patrons of art had i 
reaction on the growth of the national art. Are we, therefore, entitled 
to suggestthat with the general artistic degradation of the class of 
society to which the courtezans tried to please during the course of 
their profession their interest in painting as an accessory to their trade 
also declined and ultimately dropped out for good? The arts of 
singing and dancing having a wider and demonstrable appeal to the 
average man have still survived in association with the courtezans and 
even in moder times we have greater attendances at dances and singing 
parties than at art exhibitions which hardly attract any large numbers 
even from the 80 called educated class of the day. ' 


The importance and status attached to the profession of the 
courtezans during the early history of Indian Culture appears to have 
been lost in the mediaeval period and they were looked upon as social 
outcasts? at least by a section of the society which was more religiously 
minded, if not by the gay aristocrats who continued their pleasurable 
pursuits perhaps as of yore. 


condemned, treated with harshness and inadequately remunerated for their labour, 
‘will have every article at a cheap rate....... How then can it be expected that 
jon should animate the artist or manufacturers ? Instead of 
ity of reputation, his only anziety is to finish the work and to 


‘who ative at any eminence in thei art are those only who ate in the service of the 
oF of king some powerful Omrah and who work exclusively for their patron.” 

1, Even inthe 17th century Bernier rticed and ized the degrade tioa of 
ia India though theprofessonal pain tere produced good 
wvident from Bernier's remat 
have often admired the beauty, softness 


id delicacy of their paintings and 


even years io compkting the picture. 
thought it a wonderful performance. The Indian painters ate chiefly deficient in jut 


Proportions and in the expression d the face; but these defects would soon be oor. 
i the rules of art” (p. 255), 


Racacandre of Devagiri dated Seka 1252 (=2.0, 1310) cortain 
this Yadews king to his mlsister Purvgortame, who gave thet 
Brahmans, numberiog cightythtee. Lines 117-20 contain rules for the conduct of the 
lages are to be enjoyed by the Brahmans and thdr desceodasy 
‘No quarter shall be given to provtitutes: the custom 
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The evidence recorded by me in the present paper leads me to 
infer that the art of painting was associated with the courtezans at least 
for 1000 years say between B.c. 500 and a. p. 500, In the account of 
pre-Buddhist pictorial art given by Mr. Ratilal Mehta in his recent 
book Pre-Buddhist India‘ based mainly on the Jataka Stories,* I find 
no reference to the association of painting with the courtezans® but a6 
they were highly accomplished the art of painting may have been 
practised by them. Dealing with the education of women in thoee days 
Mr. Mehta observes‘ that they knew writing and reading but 
examples do not at all justify our inference that the gir! 
was even fairly attended to.” ‘Universities like Takkasila are only 
for boys: Girls have no entrance there. And even at home the girl 
hardly gets any educa! ’ Speaking of the art-education of girls 
Mr. Metha states that ‘it is very probable that music and dancing were 


“ora area: | 
Sree A a aT: 1 
are a eR arr erarfafO( fe) 104 
qwatnarat eat & he a(z)sTERAY fraita: | 
TORTS Tt reer aeaAPAD RAE: 11 6”? 
Perhaps to stimulate 8@6ARNZI which may have been on the decline about 4.0. 1300 


the above rules were strictly enjoined in the inscriptionby the Yadave king at loust for 
hman beneficiaries of the grant. 
1, Bombay, 1939, pp, 315-316, Some points from Mr. Mehta's romarke may be 
noted he: 
(1) The pictorial art acems to have been 
amma (= Citrakarma). 
(2) Paintings were drawn on the walle (bhitti) as well as on panels or boards 
(phalaka). 
(3) Balls with various d esigns paisted on them are also mentioned (Cittabhenduka). 
(4) Walls were carefully plastered and costed with lime and nicely polished 


ighly developed. It was called Citta- 


prose stories of the Jdtcka-Ajthakathd (were) compiled about the latter part of the Sth 
century A.0."" but the verses in the Jatahat may bo dated “from pre-Buddhist times 
down to the Sth century 4.0." In view of the several stages through which the Jdteka 
stories hey d, as admitted by Mr. Mehta, I am unable to make any definite 
chronologicelinference from them. 

3. Ibid, pp. 294-297 — Mr. Moh ta deals withthe position of the courterans here. 
‘Three courtezans of Benares viz, (1) Sdmd, (2) Suldid and (3) Kall are mentianed— 
A courtezan was not looked down upon es moral outcast but rose to « high standard 
tbrough her accomplishments and was respeded by the people. 
pportunity of requeging Mr. Mehte to trace any 
referon;:+ to the practice of the art of p: either by courtezans of ord inary women 
in the Jaisty Stories with a view to establishing some definite starting point for the 
practice of painting by Ind ian women which prevailed for no less thea 1000 ycere. 


Le. 
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the two allied subjects in which women held sway in those dips 
Whenever a reference is made in praise of woman she is invariably 
referred to as skilled in singing and dancing ( kusald naccagitesu 


It appears from these remarks that dlekhya or the art of paintiog 
was not practised by the average girl of those days and though Mr. 
Mehta has not noticed its practice by the ganikds or courtezans we have 
nothing in ccount of them to combat the suggestion made by m 
above that dlekhya may bave been practised by them along with music 
and dancing. This is, however, only a suggestion to be verified by 
close students of Buddhist literature. 


In case no evidence is produced by Buddhist and other scholan 
regarding the practice of the art of painting by woman in the pre- 
Buddhist period we shall have to presume that the practice originated 
with the growth of early Indian painting and died a natural death with 
the decay of that art at the beginning of the mediaeval period of Indizn 
history, say about 900.4. D. But this presumption needs verification by 
the history of Indian art and cannot be undertaken byt 
layman like myself at the present stage of my study of these and allied 
problems. 


13. HISTORY OF THE PRACTICE OF MASSAGE 
IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL INDIA— 
Between c. B.C. 1000 ann A.D. 1900° 


I propose ia this paper to record some notes on the history of the 
art of massaging the body as practised in India from ancient times. 
In all countries massage has been practised as an accessary to athletics 
also for medical therapeutics. So far I have not come across any 
exhaustive study of the history of massage in India. I hope the follow- 
ing notes from varied sources will reveal the importance attached to 
massage by Indians during the last 2500 years. To understand, how- 
ever, the Indian art of massage in its wide cultural perspective 1 have 
recorded in this paper some notes about the history of this art in 
foreign countries like Greece, China, the Roman empire, etc. gathered 
by correspondence with foreign scholars’ and through my study of 
published books. 


In connection with the history of massage in China? I consulted 
imy friend Prof. L. Carrington Goodrich of the Columbia University. 


© Annals (B. O. R. Iastitute) Vol, XXVI, pp. 8: 

1. T gratefully record below the following note sbout massage sent to me by 
Dr. Vittore Pisani of the University of Milan ia his lotter of 248-1953 .— 

“Anointing the skin with oil after bathi dy mentioned by Homer (often) ; 
thatthie do for gymnastic exerci itly said by Thucydides (Sth oontuey 
B.c.) in his Histories 1. 6. 
aging the sick wae at fitst practised by the Greek Prodicus of Selymbris 
secording to the Roman author Pliny the Elder in the Historia Naturalis XX1X 2, When 
this Prodicus lived, I eannot #1 of him in the 
works at my disposal. But Pliny speaks of hi 
be would belong to the Sth or 4th cent. 8. 
Selymbriao natus, @ disci 
us quoque med it. (This 
In the “Georgos"’ of Menander (342-293 B.c ) va. 60 
of « young man who took caro of an old 
anointed bim, massaged him, cleansed him, gave him to eat", etc. I think that here 

2 to be understood in a me 


ing doctor ; this Pliny lived from 61 to 113 a, 
2. Thanks are due to my friend Dr. Gerard Lindblom, Director of the State 


topics :— 

Huhnerfauth, Geschichte der Massage, 1886, 

H, Nebel in von Langenbecks Archio XLIV. 

Wong, K. Chimin and Lien.Teh, Wu, History of Chinere M 
‘Shanghai, 1936, 

(iv) Zimmer, Henty R., Hindu Medici 

(¥) Sudhoff, Geschichte der Medizin, Bor! 

is 


Baltimore, 1948, 
1922, p, 432, 
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Tam thankful to bim for the following notes about massage in Chim, 
which he sent me during his sojourn in India in 1953 :— 

11-8-1953 — “Shampooing is something of a problem, because itis 
not certain just what MU means. This character is used very early in 
Chinese Texts in the I LI, which may go back to the early years of the 
first millenium B.c. It is used in connection with the preparation of 
the corpse for burial. The Elegies of Ch’u or Ch'u Tz'u dating from 
about B.c. 300, a8 I remember, also has the word...... And in the Shit 
Chi, or Historical Memoirs of Ssu-ma Ch'ien (compiled about B.c. 10), 
one of the first rulers of the Chou dynasty (c. B.c. 1000) is quoted a 
having used the expression.” 


24-11-1953 — Here is another item for your file on shampooing in 
China: In the Shih or Odes, which date back at least to the 7th century 
before our era, is a verse which Bernhard Karlgren translates 4 
follows : 


“Since you, my lord, went to the East, My hair is like the flying 
Artemisia. It is not that I have no grease or washing, But who likes 
to adorn oneself?” ? 

(See the Book of Odes, Stockholm, 1950, p. 43). 

‘The following Subhdgita about shampooing in Indian household is 
at present current in India :— 

In the Subhdjitaratnabhapddgdra, N.S. Press, Bombay, 1911, there 
is a section on Stripratamsd (praise of women) in which we find the 
following verse :— 

Page 263 — 

“onretarey wh Srretargy FA | 
et ary gift afeererae eft: tae 11”? 

It is really a good fortune of married women (with children) to 
possess a vajri (baked brick) for shampooing the feet, a phani (comb) 
for dressing the hair, and ravi (churning rod) for churning curds.' 

The above verse reflects the ideal of domestic happiness of Indian 
married ladies of medieval India. The authorship of the verse is not 
mentioned by the editors but it seems that the verse is not very old as 
the words eft, sr, and aft (now current in Marathi) are used in it, 


1, [a the foot-note on p, 263 of Sabhdjitaraina-bhandégdra the editors oxplaia the 
word GWT an “TRETTOATETIN ATRAZETAE:” (a pioce of baked brick for rubbing 
out dirt from the fect), They also stato that the words TH, Wt, UF in the verse have 
double meanings as follows — 
(1) FH & bated brick or Indra. 
Q) He god Seq 
(3) Uf = churning rod or Ses, 
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As regards the currency of the practice of massage in different 
parts of India I made inquiries with some friends of mine. Among 
replies received the following reply dated 9th May 1953 from my 
learned friend Rao Bahadur Sardar M., V. Kibe,M.A., of Indore (Central 
India) is noteworthy :— 

“Your letter dated the 29th April 1953 has given me the remem- 
brance of 53 years ago. When in 1895, I joined the then Muir Central 
College (now Allahabad University), I found that everybody in the 
morning sitting outside of his house was getting himself massaged. 
This was 80 even on the sands of the Ganges and the banks of the 
Jamuna. The late lamented Mahamana, Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, whenever he met me, advised me to get myself massaged. The 
masseurs used sarso oil for the purpose. This practice I have found 
all these years very largely followed in U. P., Dethi, Rajasthan and 
even in parts of Madhyabhdrata. At Indore, 1 know that the Maharajas 
and the rich people got their bodies massaged every morning and some- 
timesat night before going to bed. There are expert masseurs' 
Indore. One person was a famous bone-setter and masseur in thit a 
One of the masseurs charges Rs. 5/- per day. I found in a Turkish 
bath at Nice in France a good masseur. As a matter of fact the practice 
of massage is very largely followed even in these days in the parts of 
the country I have already mentioned. In Agra only a few years ago, 
I found that the masseurs go through the street asking in loud voice if 
anybody wished to get himself massaged at any hours of the day. Ae 
you may be aware this practice is mentioned in the Mrechakatika. The 
masseur mentioned in this play ie described as a merchant of Ujjain, 
who hailed from Bihar (Magadha).’” 

Tam thankful to Rao Bahadur Kibe for this interesting information. 

E. Norman Gardener in his very scholarly treatise “Athletics of the 
Ancient World,” Oxford, 1930, gives some interesting information 
about Massage as practised by the Greeks or Romans. I note below 
some points from this information which may be compared with the 
data about Massage gathered from Indian sources :— 

Page 78— (1) Oil® played a very important part in Greek training. 
(2) The Greek oiled himself before and after the bath. 
(3) The Greek wrestlers and athletes carefully rubbed them- 
selves with oil before exerci: 
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(4) The names Paidotribes (boy rubber) and Aleiptes (oil) 
indicate the importance of Oil and Massage. 

(5) Athletes sre sometimes deacribed as ‘*Those eho oil the. 
sels.” 

(6) In the Sth century every one brought to the gymnasiun 
his own Oil flask and strigil. 

(7) At times of festival oil was provided free to all compe 
titors, 

(8) In later times oil was supplied free for all who used the 
gymnasia, Enormous quantities were required. 

(9) A spartan inscription directs that the gymnasiarch shall 
supply daily about a third of pint for each man, three for 
youth and two for each boy. 

(10) Sometimes the gymnasiarch provided oil at his own 
expense or gave assum of money as an endowment for 
the purpose. 

(11) The oil was kept in amphorae or in tanks. A picture of 
such a tank is shown on the funeral Stele of Diodorus of 
Prusa, a gymnasisrch (Fig. 42). 

(12) In course of time the provision of oil became a hey 
burden for the gymnasiarch or even for the state. 

(13) There was a special room where the athletes powdered 
themselves before exercise. There were special kindsof 
powder with special virtues. 

(14) The ordinary youths used common earth or sand. 

Page 79-82 — Pictures about Massage. 

Plate 44 — Scene from the undressing room—Late 6th cent. Youth 


pouring oil from an aryballos into his hand for oiling him. 
telf before going to wrestle. 


Plate 45 — Scenes from the undressing room—about 480 B.C. 
Hanging on the walls are strigils, oil flasks—groups of 
trainers etc. standing. 

Plate 46 — Youth massaging the back of friend—about 480 B.C. 

Plate 47 — Youths massaging themsel ves—about 480 B.C. 

Plate 48 — Youth massaging boxer—about 3rd century. 

Page 83 — Solon imposed penalty of death on any one who stole from 
the gymnasium a cloak or oil flask or any other object 

‘. worth more than ten drachmae. 

Page 8&4 — Thote who have finished their exercise are scraping off oil 
and dirt with strigils (Plate 60). 

Plate 59 — Bronze strigile and oil flask (in the British Museum), 
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Page 89 — The acience of training or gymnastic, which aimed by means 
of diet, massage and exercise at producing the physical 
condition required for athletic euccess was developed in 
the Sth century. 

Page 90 — The trainers in the gymnasia are credited with the invention 
of medical massage. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica [ Vol. 15 (1929) pages 33-34] contains 
an article on Massage. No history of the art of massage is recorded in 
this article. I note below the following points from this article which 
are useful for my present history of massage in India :— 

(1) Massage is a method of treating stiffness or other physical 
conditions by manipulating the muscles and joints, practised from 
time immemorial in all parts of the world and employed extensively 
for medical purposes at the present time. 

(2) Sometimes the word ‘‘massage’’ is restricted to the rubbing 
processes, while ‘‘manipulation” covers all the movements designed to 
exercise particular muscles or groups of muscles. 

(3) Rubbing is of three kinds :— 

(i) Stroking, (ii) Kneading and (iii) Tapping. 

(4) Oils and other lubricants may or may not be used. 

(5) Massage increases circulation and improves nutrition, 

(6) Massage restores functional ability to exhausted muscles and 
removesfatigue. 

(7) Massage of the face and neck is the basis of most systems of 
modern beauty culture. 

(8) The revival of massage in Europe and America has given rise 
toa number of professional operators, male and female. 

(9) The operator ought to possess physical etrength and a fine 
sense of touch and resistance. Skill and knowledge are also necessary 
for the operator. 

(10) The standard of personal character necessary for the operator 
is that required for the nursing profession in general. 

(11) Massage should be carried out under medical direction and 
in proper surrounding 

The article contains a Bibliography' on Massage which is useful 
to those who desire to study the subject closely. 


Books meotioned are as follows :— 
(i) Medical Gymnastics and Massage in General Practice by J. Arvedoon, 
London, 1926, 
(il) Advanced Methods of Massage and Medical Gymnastics by I. C. Shites and 
1D, Wood, London, 1927. 
Git) MonegecTe Principles and Practice by J. B. Mannell, London, 1920, 
(iv) Theory and Practice of Mastage by Goodall-Copestake, London, 1927. 
(v) Massage and Medical Gymnastics by B.A. G. Kleen, London, 1918, 
I cannot say if any of the above books contain any historical account of massage, 
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+ In the Hobson-Jobson by Yule and Burnell, London, 1903, there is 

an article on SaamPvo (p. 821) inwhich the authors record references 
to shampoo from AD. 1616 onwards. The remarks on shampoo in this 
articleare briefly noted below :— 

(1) Shampoo = To knead and press tbe muscles with the view of 
relieving fatigue, etc. 

(2) The word shampoo has now long been used familiarly in 
Engle 

(3) The Hind. verb is chdmpnd (imperative champo). 

(4) Reference describing shampoo without naming it :— 

AD. 1616 ‘aking thus their case, they often call their Barbers, 
who tenderly gripe and smite their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise to stirre the bloud. It is a pleasing wanton. 
nesse and much valued in these hot climes.” 

— Terry (In Purchas, ii, 1475). 

(5) The process of shampoo was familiar to the Romans under the 
Empire, wbose slaves employed in this way were styled tractator and 
tractatriz. 

(6) The earliest reference to the practice of shampoo is in Strabo 
(McCrindle, Ancient India, 72) but with the ancients it seems to have 
bes jied to vice, for which there is no ground that we know in the 
Indian custom. 

(7) A.D. 1748 —"“Shampooing is an operation not known in Europe 
and is peculiar to the Chinese, which I had once the curiosity to go 
through, and for which I paid but a trife. However, had I not seen 
several China merchants shampooed before me, 1 should have been 
apprehensive of danger, even at the sight of all the different instru- 
ments.” 


— Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 1748, 

London, 1762, p. 226. 

(8) A.D. 1750-60 — ‘The practice of champing which by the best 

intelligence I could gather is derived from the Chinese may not be 

unworthy particularizing, as it is little known to modern Europeans.” 

— Grose i, 113 (This wrizer quotes Martial iii, Ep. 82 and Seneca 

Epist 66, to show that the practice was known in ancient Rome). 

(9) A.D. 1800 — "The Sultan generally rose at break of day:: after 

being champoed, and rubbed, he washed himself, and read the Koran 
for an bour.”” 


— Beatson, War with Tippoo, p. 159. 
(10) A.D. 1810 —“Shampoeing may be compared toa gentle knead- 
ing of the person and is the same operation described by the Voyagers 

to the Southern and Pacific Ocean.” 
— Wilks, Hist. Sketches, Madras (Reprint i, 276). 
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(11) A.D. 1810 — “Then whilst they fanned the children, or cham- 
pooed them if they were restless, they used to tell stories, some of 
whicki dealt of marvels as great as those recorded in 1001 Nights. 

— Mrs. Sherwood, Autobio. 410. 

(12. A.D. 1810 — “That considerable rclief is obtained from Sham- 
poing, cannot be doubted ; I have repeatedly been restored surprisingly 
from eevere fatigue.” 


— Williamson, V.M. ii, 198. 

(13) A.D. 1813 — ‘There is sometimes a voluptuousness in the 

climate of India, a stillness in nature, an indescribable softness, which 

soothes the mind and gives it up to the most delightful sensations : 

independent of the effects of opium, champoing and other luxuries 

indulged in by Oriental sensualists.”” 

— Forbes, Or. Mem. i, 35 (2nd ed. i, 25). 

In the History of Medicine by D. Guthrie, London, 1946, we get 
the following references to massage :— 


Pages 11-12 — Speaking of Primitive Medicine Guthrie observes :— 

“*Massage, another means of inducing the evil spirit to leave the 
body, consisted in stroking the limbs in a centrifugal direction—that 
is, towards the extremities. Later as devil possession gave place to 
more enlightened pathology, the direction of the massage changed and 
was applied in a centripetal direction.” 


Pages 35-36 — Speaking of Massage in ancient China Guthrie states : 

“Among the methods of treatment which have been used in Chins 
from very ancient times are massage and acupuncture. Blind masseurs 
were there employed for the first time. Acupuncture consisted of the 
introduction of long fine needles at various specified points in the 
body.” 

I shall now record the evidence of Indian sources about the 
practice of Massage in India. 

(1) In the Satapatha Bréhmana 12.8.3.16, which is rélated to the 
Sautrémani sacrifice, reference is made to besprinkling the yajamdna 
(sacrificer) with vasa (fat) of an animal. Before t besprinkling 
(abhiseka) the yajamana is rubbed with fragrant substances. The perti- 
nent extract reads as follows :— 


« edquaarta safts cod ar qe meu: 
TATETAEAR | HVA aaefafrath 11” 
Sayana’s commentary on the above extract reads as follows :— 
“ atgeinwtmty Tart sat Taarren waft 
an onaftrertaras fatter mafia: 1” 
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In the Hodron-Jobson by Yule and Burnell, London, 1903, there is 
an article on Saanfoo (p. 821) in which the authors record references 
to shampoo from a.p. 1616 onwards. The remarks on shampoo in this 
article are briefly noted below :— 


+ (1) Shampoo= To knead and press the muscles with the view of 
relieving fatigue, etc. 

(2) The word shampoo has now long been used familiarly in 
England. 

(3) The Hind. verb is champnd (imperative champo). 

(4) Reference describing shampoo without naming it :— 

A.D. 1616 — "Taking thus their case, they often call their Barbers, 
who tenderly gripe and smite their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise to stirre the bloud. It is a pleasing wanton. 
nesse and much valued in these hot climes.’” 

— Terry (In Purchas, ii, 1475). 

(5) The process of shampoo was familiar to the Romans under the 
Empire, whose slaves employed in this way were styled tractator and 
bractatrix. 

(6) The earliest reference to the practice of shampoo is in Strabo 
(McCrindle, Ancient India, 72) but with the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is no ground that we know in the 
Indiancustom. 

(7) A.D. 1748 —“'Shampooing is an operation not known in Europe 
and is peculiar to the Chinese, which I had once the curiosity to go 
through, and for which I paid but atrifle. However, had I not seen 
several China merchants shampooed before me, I should have been 
apprebensive of danger, even at the sight of all the different instru- 


— Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 1748, 

London, 1762, p. 226, 

(8) A.D. 1750-60 — “The practice of champing which by the best 

intelligence I could gather is derived from the Chinese may not be 
unwortby particularizing, as it is little known to modern Europeans.” 

— Grose i, 113 (This w: 

Epist 66, to show that the practice was known in ancient Rome). 

(9) A.D. 1800 —‘'The Sultan generally rose at break of day : after 

being champoed, and rubbed, he washed himself, and read the Koran 

for an hour.” 


— Beatson, War with Tippoo, p. 159. 

(10) A.D. 1810 — ‘‘Shampoeing may be compared toa gentle knead- 
ing of the person and is the same operation described by the Voyagers 
to the Southern and Pacific Ocean.” 


— Wilks, Hist. Sketches, Madras (Reprint i, 276), 
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(11) A.D. 1810 — “Then whilst they fanned the children, or cham- 
pooed them if they were restless, they used to tell stories, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as those recorded in 1001 Nights.”” 

— Mrs. Sherwood, Autobio. 410. 

(12, 4.D. 1810 — “That considerable relief is obtained from Sham- 
poing, cannot be doubted ; I have repeatedly been restored surprisingly 
from eevere fatigue.” 


— Williamson, V. M. ii, 198. 


(13) A.D. 1813 — “There is sometimes a voluptuousness in the 
climate of India,a stillness in nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind and gives it up to the most delightful sensations : 
independent of the effects of opium, champoing and other luxuries, 
indulged in by Oriental sensualists.”” 

— Forbes, Or. Mem. i, 35 (2nd ed. i, 25). 
In the History of Medicine by D. Guthrie, London, 1946, we get 
the following references to massage :— 


Pages 11-12 — Speaking of Primitive Medicine Guthrie observes :— 

“Massage, another means of inducing the evil spirit to leave the 
body, consisted in stroking the limbs in a centrifugal direction—that 
is, towards the extremities. Later as devil possession gave place to 
more enlightened pathology, the direction of the massage changed and 
was applied in a centripetal direction.” 


Pages 35-36 — Speaking of Massage in ancient China Guthrie states :— 

“Among the methods of treatment which have been used in China 
from very ancient times are massage and acupuncture. Blind masseurs 
were there employed for the first time. Acupuncture consisted of the 
introduction of long fine needles at various specified points in the 
body.” 

I shall now record the evidence of Indian sources about the 
practice of Massage in India. 

(1) In the Satapatha Brahmana 12.8.3.16, which is rélated to the 
Sautramani sacrifice, reference is made to besprinkling the yajamana 
(sacrificer) with vasa (fat) of an animal. Before this besprinkling 
(abhiseka) the yajamdna is rubbed with fragrant substances. The perti- 
nent extract reads as follows :— 

“ adguegarta Fatt wl ar ga nea: | 
TGCTRTAR | rae ere fe raf 11” 
Sayana’s commentary on the above extract reads as follows :— 
“ @aquawqate arata seat Taare waft! 
an orattarerdarasfatesa gafaara: | 
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Exggeling's Trans. :— 


“A rubbing down (of the sacrificer), with all manner of sweet. 
smelling substances takes place (before sprinkling him with fat) for 
such a rubbing down all manner of sweet-smelling substances means 
supreme fragrance : with fragrance he thus consecrates (anoints) him.” 
(See Satapatha Br. according to the text of the Madhyandina School, 
trans. by J. Eggeling, S. B. E. Vol. XLIV, Oxford, 1900). 


The foregoing passage from the Sutapatha Brahmana ie important 
for our present history of massage in India. The term @-ada,' which 
is equated by Sayana with auea or rubbing with fragrant eubstances 
like sandal (Candana), etc. appears to have been current in the time of 
the Satepatha Brahmapa(c. 10008.c.). This passage is also important 
for the history of cosm India. 


(2) In the Manavagrhyasitra® of the Maitrayaniyaéakha (ed. by 
R. H. Sastri, G. O. Series, Baroda, 1926, p. 52) we get the following 
Sotra (Khanda 1X, Sdtra 26) -— 


6 ore TTA eT 11 2G”? 


The variant for s@qm in one of the MSS used by the Editors is 
wrarga. The commentator comments on the SOtra with this reading. 
He observes :— 


6 qrmmrTTht | TATE TTI veto ” 


This Sotra lays down a rule for the Sndtaka regarding the wearing 
of a garment after ufsddana, which the commentator explains as 
udvartana or cleaning the body by the use of perfumed material like 
sandal, etc. 


(3) The Sankhdyana-grhyasitra (edited by M. R. Ghoda, Junagad, 
1942, p. 171) lays down in Chapter 1V, Khanda 7 rules about the 
circumstances under which one should not carry on one’s study 
(adhyayana). Study is prohibited when one has shaved his hair and 
beard but has not taken his bath (Swyrah erv® sretrarn), when one is 
Practising utsddana (massage saree), when one is taking one’s bath 
(‘em®), when one is having sexual intercourse (H@w@), when one ie 
applying oil to one’s body (wereA', ctc. The commentator of this 
erhyasitra quotes the following Smrti texts bearing on this topic :— 


ada Feet ereia Fra” — Likhita 
“ sragty Frgt end Bet regan’) | — Vitodmitra 


19 2.1.23, the torm TRITA (setting out) i My 
thinks that thie term hes probably cothing to do with 
fo TITRA ie wed in lator texte, 

According to B.C, Lele this £0tra is “older than dth or Sth century B.C." (see 
p. 9 of Preface), 
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(4) The Kausitaka Gyhyasitras (edited by T. R. Chintamani, 
Madras, 1944, p. 122) in Chap. III, Khanda 9 prohibit adhyayana 
(study) for a person when he is carrying out wesddana (massage of his 
body), sndna (bath), abhyajana, (application of oil to his body) and 
Sariwefana. 

(Cag setadt dtwaq 1 qasa dta® sqeem a dtua—Comm. of 
Bhavatrata). The commentator Bhavatrata explains Stara” as 3uea. 


(5) The Apastambadharmasitra (1, 6, 1) refers to the washing and 
Shampooing of the Guru's feet by the dieciple in the following Satra:— 


“aq faurat ge dawae wer Ta) nee PeTaN 
The commentator Haradatta explains the word #4T@% as ATH. 


(6) Inthe Arthaiéstra? of Kautilya (Chapter XXI of Book I) we 
find detailed instructions about the safety of the king. Among these 
instructions we find the following statement :— 

} eITSSaTCRTRETIERTETETTE gTeT: FY 1 

The female attendants were to do the duty of bath-room servants, 
shampooers, washermen and garland-makers. 

Evidently in the interest of the safety of the king’s person all 
professional experts including the Shampooers (Wares) were kept out 
in the above manner. 

(7) From the accounts of Megasthenes (302 s.c.) we learn that 
four attendants used to massage Candragupta (322 B.c. to 298 p.c.) with 
ebony rollers during the time that he was engaged in disposing of cases 
(see p. 35 of Dr. Mukhopadhyaya’s Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, 
Vol. I, Calcutta, 1913).* 

“In accordance with Persian custom which had much influence on 
the Indian Court and adi ration, Candragupta ceremonially washed 
his hair on his birthday, which was celebrated by a splendid festival, at 
which the nobles were expected to make rich presents to their sove- 
reigns’’ (Strabo XV, 69; Herodotus, ix, 110). * 
res ae 

1, Vide p. 35 of Apastambadharmasdira with Hi commentary, Benares, 1932. 
: 27 of Arthalastra, Vol. 1, 1923, ed 3 Jolly Lahore, 1923 and pages 
42.4 of Zoglish Trans, by Shame Shastry, Mys 


om the King’s birth-day the Indian celebrated on the same 


(Panion Influence on Maurya India, Ind. Anti., 1905, p. 201). ‘The shaven 
i fe ‘ancient India. The 


jdom cut, the hair of their head. ‘The 
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(8) The Vimuusmpti (ed. by J. Jolly, Calcutta, 1881, p. 89) in 
Chapter XXXII, 6 probibits the following acts with reference to the 
wife of one’s guru :— 

(1) Massaging the limbs of Guru's wife. 
(2) Anointing ber eyes. 


(4) Washing herfeet. 
(5) Doing other such services for her. 
(“geretet enitcanga - Sra - Duce - TEESE 
a fan”) 
In Chap. I, 43 of this Smgti the consort of god Vignu viz. Lakgmi 
in described as “stroking bis feet with her soft palms.” 
(4 erent y exer ord: ga: 1”) 
(9) The Manusmrti (Chap. I, 209, 211) refers to Zt@rE™ in the 
following stanzas :— 
HI, 209 — 
“ searget © ewe enw feweat 1 
a galqegres eretereyarg i 319 11 


ple should not massage (3°aTqX) the limbs of his teacher's 
ould not take any part in giving a bath to the teacher's son 
no! the remainder of the food eaten by him, nor wash the feet of. 
this son. 


Mh, 241 — 
gr Tet @ TaATTTaS T1 

qevean ot oath Sarat @ ware it 308 11” 
iple should not practise the following with reference to the 
wife of bis teacher :-— 

(1) Applying oil to her person. 
(2) Bathing her body. 

(3) Massaging her limbs. 

(4) Dressing her bair. 

Evidently the di: je is expected to keep himself at a respectable 
distance from the members of his Guru’s family. 

(10) In the Acdrdagasitra' (translated by H. Jacobi, S. B. E. Vol. 
XXII, Oxford, 1884), which deals with the conduct of Jaina monks, we 
get references to the practice of massage in the following extract :— 
Pages 131-132— (Book 11, Lecture 2, Lesson 3) : 

“A monk or a nun should not use for religious postures, etc. 
a lodging where the house-holder or his wife, etc. rub or anoint each 
body with oil or ghee or butter or grease, for it is not fit, etc. (8). 


thankful to Prof. N. P. Jouhi, of Bansras for baving drawn my attention to 
the etsneoees to massage in the Acdréagaratra, 
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A monk or a nun should not use for religious postures, etc. 
2 lodging where the house-bolder or his wife, etc. rub or shampoo each 
other's body with perfumes, ground drugs, powder, lodhra, etc. (see II, 
2, 1, 8) for it is not fit, etc.”” (9). 

Page 122 — Book II, Lecture 2, Lesson 1 :— 

“A mendicant living together with a house-holder’s family may 
have an attack of gout, dysentery, or vomiting; or some other pai: 
illness, or disease may befall him; the layman might out of compas- 
sion, smear or anoint the mendicant’s body with oil or ghee or butter or 
grease, rub or shampoo it with perfumes, drugs, lodhra, dye, powder, 

admaha, then brush or rub it clean; clean, wash or sprinkle it with 
jot or cold water, kindle or light a fire by rubbing wood on wood; and 
having done so, he might dry or warm (the mendicant’s body). 

Hence it has been said to the mendicant, etc., that he should not 
use for religious postures, etc. a lodging-place which is used by the 
house-holder. (8). 

It is clear from the above extracts that the practice of rubbing or 
massaging the body with oil, butter, ghee, grease,etc. for purposes of 
health was current among the house-holders in the 3rd century B.C., 
which is the date of the Acdrdrigasitra according to Jacobi. The use 
of massage for therapeutic purposes during attacks of gout, dysentery, 
etc. indicated in the extracts is noteworthy. 

(11) In the Cullavagga, Khandhaka V deals with daily life of the 
Bhikkus (pages 66, 156 of the trans. in S. B. E. Vol. XI, Oxford, 1885). 
The following references to Shampooing are found in this Khandhaka:- 
Page 66 — Lord Buddha condemns the practice of rubbing bodies- 

thighs, arms, breast, and back—against wood while bathing. This 

practice was current among the Khabbagiya Bhikkus. People were 
indignant at it and they asked ‘How can the Sakyaputtiya Samanas 
do s0 like eorestlers, boxers,' or shampooers”? 


Page 67 — Lord Buddha condemns the following modes of shampooing 
current among the Khabbaggiya Bhikkus :— 

(i) Bathing on a Afténa (a sort of shainpooing stand). 

(ii) Using a Gandhabba-hatthaka when bathing [the editors explain 
the word as ‘‘a wooden instrument in the shape of a hand 
which was first covered with Chunam (fine lime) and then 
rubbed over the body”’ J. 

(iii) Using a Kuruvindaka-Sutti when bathing (the editors explain 
this word as ‘‘a string of beads covered with the Chunam made 
from Kuru-vindaka (a ruby coloured stone) and then held at 
both ends and rubbed over the body’’). 


1, According to the Buddhaghova malla-musthiha = mutthi 
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(iv) Using a Mallaka when bathing. [According to editors Mallaka 
was ‘‘a kind of back-scratcher made (according to Buddhaghoss) 
by placing together by the roots, hooks made of the teeth of 
crocodiles (makara-dantaka) which had been previously split” |, 
Buddha allowed the use of a Mallaka to a sick man only. 

(v) Use of an Utkdsika, [Buddbaghoga explains this word as 
“‘uttavatti’” which the editors say is unintelligible]. 

(vi) The act of shampooing one another. 

Buddha allowed the Bhikkus only the ordinary mode or Shampooing 
with the hand. 

In Khandhaka VIII regulations regarding the duties of Bhikkus are 
given. In section 8 of this Khandhaka the conduct of the Bhikkus in 
the hot bath-room is prescribed. In this connection we find the follow- 
ing references to Shampooing :— 

Page 297 — “‘If possible, Shampooing is to be performed for the senior 
Bhikkus in the hot bath-room. Shampooing is to be performed for 
the senior Bhikkus in the water also.” 

‘The Buddhist canonical text Cullavagga' ({, 13, 2) records a list of 
games that were prohibited for the Bhikkus. In this list we find among 
others the following items :— 

(1) Games atdice, (2) Chariot races. (3) Archery matches. 

(4) Elephant riding. (5) Horse riding. (6) Carriage driving. 

(7) Swordsmansbip. (8) Wrestling. (9) Boxing with fists. 

(10) Dancing with girls, etc. 

The word for wrestling given in the Cullavagga is “‘Nibbujjha 
which Buddhaghoga (c. a.p. 425) explains as “‘Mallayuddham Karow! 

(12). In his article on “Religious conditions as depicted in the Nya 
Documsnts from Central Asia” published in the Journal of the Greater 
India Society, Vol. XIV, No. 1 (1955), pp. 12-54 Dr. R. C. Agrawala 
gives a short account of the religious conditions as depicted in the 
Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan. These documents 
belong to the early centuries of the Christian Era. The following 
references to Jentdka (Hot Air Bath) in these documents are note- 
worthy :— 

Page 25 — Document No. 511— Praises of Hot Air Baths taken by a 
Buddhist Saint and his disciples— 500 monks bathed in the hot and 
perfumed water ( armmautantey a7iresa grat). 

Page 26 —!Document Nv.511 (obverse)— importance of gifts pertaining 
to baths.— One who takes such a bath becomes pure in eyes, bright 
in voice, pure in limbs, tender and good complexioned, longlived, 


1, 8. B.B. Vol, XVII—Vinaya Texts, Part II, Oxford, 1882, pp. 348-349, 
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free from boi) 


Ruy) 8, pimples, elephantitis (?) or itch (" meq Twatewr 
(freeing: and acquires a sweet-smelling body, big-eyed 
Page oe )s Bolden limbed and of a pleasing aspect. 


‘who dee Who provides material for the removal of dirt or 

hed he 'e9 oil for rubbing ( trerarae) and one who provides a dry 

2 Tee from fault and impurity.” 

. pei ate Carakasamhitd (1, XV) we get a detailed description of 

is mentions d it8Fequisites among which an expert masseur (Sarhodhaka) 
+L eC 18 the following extract : 


restvatasts eters" 


rice and curt the hospital should consist of servants, able to cook 
trained ;, ies well, competent to administer a bath, an expert masseur, 
ing eit? Taising and moving a patient, dexterous in making or clean- 

35. ry Practised in the art of compounding medicines, etc. (see 
PP. 35-36 of Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1913), 
In the Carakasamhitd, SOtrasthina, Chap. 5 detailed instructions 
are Given about the following item 


(1) Sea anointing the body, head and feet with oil (verses 
78-92), 


The stat of 


(2) werreftarirs— wiping the body clean and applying perfumes to 
it (verses 93-94), 

(3) _ema— Bath (93). 

In Chap. 6, verses 9-18 deal with Waenwat or the daily programme 
of a person during the cold or winter season (hemanta). The follow- 
ing verse prescribes WoT, ZearT7 (massage) and Afea Aw (rubbing oil 
on the head) during this season :— 

“aramearga afta Ad ararearrra sity etc. 9v 1” 

In the Cikitsasthana, Chap. 23, verse 118, refers to FIM, OUR, 
‘sraraa and the poison administered through them. 

In the Siitrasthdna, Chap. 7, verse 23 refers to“ amet” 


(shampooing) which the commentator Cakrapanidatta (c, a.. 1050) 
explains as follows :— 


Stared vPro craft qe ofren sett a1" 


Verses 31-35 deal with ©ararm or exercise. Over-exercise (Wfararar) 


is forbidden. The beneficial effects of eavaTH are given in the following 
verse 32 :— 


“ eret starred etd Cwafterm | 
Dive slings eararargvars’d faz" 


the Sotapathabrahmana 12.8.3.16 as we have amad 


1. ‘The torm S78 is us 
already. 
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Verse 31 defining the nature of SaraTm reads as follows :— 
4 qtteeer or ter etuint went! 
Qeeraasern aera & ware ay” 

(14) The Sudrutasamihita, Cikitsisthana, Chap. 31 deals with the 
use of oils for medical treatment ( eteivatiirs farsa ). It observes 
(p. 507 of N. S. Press Edition, 1938) :— 

© @rards¢ get:, mone aeafre: acacia vate an f 
TT UTTAR ETNA CGT LATTER AATTANTT: 1 
wa fclProgitensfufea: Ge: Sera) 
a5 aptea met Ga cart, crete: ets TTT” 

Oil of sesame (faeme) and ghee from cow's milk (™™% Uh) were 
used for massaging purposes as stated in the above extract. 

(15) In the Mahdbhdrata ( Dronaparvan, Chap. 82 — Chitrashala 
Press, Poona ) there is a pleasing description of a prince’s doings early 
in the day. The following verse 10 describes how king Yudhisthira 
was massaged in the bath-room by 108 bath servants, who then bathed 
him with sweet-scented water poured out of golden pots :— 

“ geenfca: Suter ewafx: ghia: 1 
erga: arfearea x84 @ gahwat iit. 1” 

The explanation of the above verse as given by three commentators! 
of the Mahdbhdrata is as follows :— 

(1) Devabodha :— 

© seenfices: sale: (1) serarfar Auarktar rege: 1" 

(2) Vadirdjatirtha :— 

“zeof( te: sutiegs SA aA are clehe’d: aitzds 
aft erg swa eq’, a nate: ame aeladi 
srfta: 1”? 

(3) Nilakaptha Caturdhara :— 

“wart adrrofreeet 

(16) In the Ramayana (Ayodhyakanda, Sarga 83, page 315 of N.S. 
Press edition, 1911) we get a description of the army of Bharata. In 
this connection mention is made of perfumers (mautratfra:), those 
who administered bath ( myst: ), masseurs ( ¢argst:), those who burnt 
incense in the house ( {¥#T:) :— 

sc genera: garererenan rtataaitfieg: 1911? 

“enewtearger ter yer: shesreaat i avi” 


buddhe of the Mehtb! 
te from the commontai 
lahantha (Betweon A.0, 


ta Dept. of the 
of Devabodha, 
‘and 1700). 
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The commentator Go 
in the above lines as follow: 


« mqTeeah serge ureqratrsrsfea: | 
oreranfrarserita: |"? 


darja (c. a.v. 1475) explains some terms 


“ Foard agen neirday wi’? 
—Vitea lexicon (a.p. 1111). 
weer: =“ pty arava: |” 

Page 339 — In Sarga 91 of the Ayodhydkapda there is a charming des- 
cription of the hospitality given to Bharata and his army by the 
sage Bharadvaja. In this description we find the following vers 

“ seara arcatia en afiditg egg) 
TNS THI TAT: HH TE TUT 
(Seven or eight young women administered massage to each soldier 
and administered bath to him on the beautiful river bank. ) 
© Sarena: eanty aval afereten: | 
afters warded araatia erent: 143 11"? 
Beautiful women with charming eyes administered shampoo to the 
soldiers and made them drink wine in their company after cleaning 
their bodies. 


The commentator Govindar3ja explains the words in the above 
stanzas as follows :— 


weore = anda peer (“ager | —Amara. 
Serftar adtada ge 
GOTERG: = GeTTTRG:, TET HART: | 
far = wer wanton Tops wé~e ef a 
(17) Among the 64 arts and sciences mentioned by Vatsyayana as 
accessory to the Art of Love we find the following :— 
(i) Knowiedge of military strategy that helps a person to achieve 
victory over his opponent ( @afiretai feurat wry) p. 34. 
Yaodhara explains :— 
Page 41 — “ fraction: tafewa:: | ed argc | we Req svat 
Wa: argeN or: aregarfren: erefiren: 1’? 
(ii) Knowledge of Physical Culture and Athletics ( p. 34) 
“sarmiaslai a fara ma” 
Yadodhara explains :— 
Page 41 —“ carenraramen: sararfirga: graven: | qm: fia: oe. 
* gepetcerorral: serra: 11? 


Ace. 9 
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Viteylyana mentions the art of rubbing and massaging the body 
and the head, shampooing and dressing the hair as one of the 64 arta in 
his Kdmasdtra (p. 33 of N.S. Press edition by Kedaranatha, Bombay, 
1900) a8 follows :— 

Page 33 — “ aren’ der’ Gea « Shere” 

Yasodhara explains :— (Pages 38-39) — 

“eta facfed orqneat cereat ay a arqrent wart agrarey 
seed | cereal eftedanrst eeeiartan | Swat a7 CERTICER 
ate ag oxet: | doi ads TET” 

Massage (mardana) is of two kinds :— 

(i) Massage by hands; — (ii) Massage by feet. 

Mardana by feet is called utsddana.' Kefamardana is the applica- 
tion of oil to the bead a8 the hair on the head are rubbed while the oil 
is applied to the bead. Mardana of other parts of the body is called 
Serrodhana. 

Speaking of the daily life of the man of fashion Vatsyayana says:— 
Page 48 — ‘‘He should bathe every day, get his limbs massaged with oil 

every alternate day, use soap ( phenaka) every third day, shave his 

face every fourth day, and his private parts (pubic hairs) every 
fifth day and use depilatories every tenth day. He should always 
stay in # covered place to check perspiration.” 

(“Pree err Antrren sear) Whes: Fare: 
eae argent | Feaes TASH TT ATATT eft TT 
er TA YTERT CETTE: 1”) 

(18) Sasrodhaka (Shampover) is a minor character in the drama 
Mrcchakatika (trans. by Ryder, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 1X, 1905), 
Act II shows the character of a shampooer or masseur, who gambled 
and became indebted. He was born in Pataliputra as the son of 
a house-holder and practised the trade of a shampooer. He had served 
the hero, Carudatta, at Ujjayini. In the conversation between the 
heroine, Vasantasena and the shampooer, Vasantasend calls shampooing 
‘a dainty art.’ The shampooer tells her :— ‘“‘As an art I mastered it. 
It has now become a mere trade (p. 37).”"_ In view of these remarks it 
appears that shampooing was a recognised art at the time of the 

In fact Vateyayana in his Kémasatra includes Shampoo- 
of 64 Kalas or arts as we have seen above, 
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(19) Kalidasa refers to shampooing in his Sakuntala (111, 21) — 
a gene ar SCOTT TUT 

(20) The lexicon Amatakofa (between c. a.D. 500 and 800) records 

ords about massage a8 follows ;— 

(Page 453 of N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, 1905) — exrartt 
. (111 Kanda, Varga 2). 

Bhinuji Dikgita (c. A.0. 1630) explains :— 

“ ai 

According to Bhinuji the two words waa and Wwe recorded by 
Amara mean massage 0 the feet, etc. 

In Kanda 11, Varga 6 Amara states (p. 279) that the words sxe 
and BtGTEa are synonymous — “ Taesarargy BH 1” 

Bhanuji States that these two words mean the cleaning of the body 
with materials used for udvartana (rubbing and cleaning the body with 
perfumes (x axdaqsan weitere"). 

(21) The poet Bana (c. a.v. 630) after his father’s death led a 
wandering life in the company of friends of his own years. In Chap. I 
of the Harsacarita' he gives a list of these friends towards the close of 
thischapter. In this list we find a female Shampooer of the name 
Keralika ( derrfget tft). Evidently she hailed from Kerala (modern 
Malabar). 

(22) The Chinese traveller I-tsing in his Record of the Buddhist 
Religion in India and the Malaya Archipelago (a.p. 671-695) translated 
by J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, refers to the practice of massage at the 
Nalanda monastery in the following extracts :— 

Page 109 — Chapter XX — Bathing at proper times. — 

“The world-honoured One taught how to build a bath-room, to 
construct a brick pond in an open place, and to make a medical 
bath in order to cure a disease. Sometimes he ordained the 
whole body to be anointed ewith oil, sometimes the feet to be 
rubbed with oil every night, or the head every morning; for 
such a practice is very good for maintaining clear eyesight? and 

keeping off the cold.’”* 


1. Vide p. 63 of Harjacarita od. by A.B. Gajendragedkar, Poona and Eng, Trans 
by E. B. Cowell, London, 1929, 33. 
2. The Carakasamhité (N.S. Press. 1941), Sutrasthdna Chapter 5, verse 91 
the effects of TZM4K (rubbing the feet with oil) as follows — 
“aaa dlgert a as 04 3 a 1 
fe: arg waa areaaareafe 81” 


On p. 124 of the Record I-tsing describes the “conduct towards strangers of 

*(Chap. XXVI).__A junior host was required to shampoo the lege of his scoiot 

a he, in honour of hhis superior, holds the 

is body. If the host be senior he 

in order to soothe him 
Pregent, 


frlend: 
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(23) In the Appfigasomgraha of Vagbhata (Sdtrasthdna, Chap. Ill 
dealing with free!) edited by Ramachandrashastri Kinjavadelar, 
Poons, 1940, pp. 17-18), we get detailed instructions about the follow. 
ing topics :— 

(1) orapw — Appli to head, ears, feet, hair, face, etc. 

(2) Savard — Exercise, which is defined as follow: 

 attrereraeh ot capaTT seT8 I Got” 

(3) apy — Massage (after exercise) of the entire body :— 

“4 ( sarent ) prergye &E wftee ede: 1 GU” 
(4) watt — Cleaning the body with medicinal preparations 

© auld wort aqe: efter) 

“ fentrerecaral crecerqet TUN CCH 

This process removes Kapha, reduces fat, stabilises the limbs of 
the body, and beautifies the complexion. 

‘The commentator Indu remarks — 

“erage: amit sera” 

(5) erm — Bath. 

(24) Inthe Asfaéngahpdaya of Vagbhata (edited by Hari Shastri 
Paradkar, N.S. Press, Bombay, 1939, pp. 26-27) we get in Chap. 2 of 
Sitrasthdna detailed instructions about dinacarya i.e. daily programme 
of life for healthful living. Among these instructions the author lays 
down instructions about the following items :— 

(1) exp — (verses 8, 9) application of oil to the head, ears and 

feet (fare: waornty ). 

(2) earara — (verses 10, 11) exercise. The commentator Hemadri 

(c. 1260 A.D.) states that area (exercise) should be taken after 
aay. He then quotes the following verse' from the Astdriga- 
hrdaya section on ‘Eat (Chap. Il, verse 10 on p. 40):— 
« ened tery afta te ferret 
Orgt gud: ant arqrart a gftem: 0? 

Hemadri bach the words in the above verse as follows :— 

farqa = erent stem massagewith hands. 

Prgx = syge wrestling or boxing. 


the tors ia the verso a8 follows io his commentary — 


Medical oil like 814% should be used for aR. “HiT A" = application of 
ll & the head, 


2 WOTANTEAT (roassege of tho body), 


« fae = age (boring oF wrestling). 
feats; qftet: = order CH, Aruosdette thinks that ove 
Practising owe and TTRINTT should do these acts withour PTH (“ATEZEVTRTATTA: 
F reT IT Ty Mert oq"), 
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ga: © Ab: athletes or wrestlers, 

arqrerd = orarext adr massage with feet. 

gftsn: = araraaftrstie with moderation. 

The commentator Yasodhara explains the term “ rarqy’” in the 
Kémasitra as‘ massage by feet” ( qrareat ata). If this explanation 
is correct we get the following equation :— 

zearqa of Kamasutra = ware ( Asfangahrdaya) explained as 
« qrqvent farts or AGTH" by Arunadatta and Hemad: 

The practice of taking exercise and wrestling with wrestlers after 
qeag,' (anointing the body with oil) prescribed in the Asfdnigahrdaya 
{8th or 9th cent. a.D.) appears to have been followed by Krenadeva 
of Vijayanagar. It is vouched by Paes the Portuguese historian as we 
bave seen above. 

The use of Narara (massage with feet) after wrestling seems to be 
current even to-day as it was in the 8th or 9th cent. A.D. The ass 
tion of massage with wrestling earlier than the 8th century A.D. needs 
to be proved on textual evidence. 


(3) #4— Massage of the entire body should follow exercise : 
(‘8 ( sara) ensqge Be Adawe THAT: 112) 

Hemadri states that Vagbhata emphasises the value of mardana or 
massage and its being an essential part of vydydma or exercise 
(artnet ater saramterenqands,”” ). 

He then quotes the commentator Jaijjafa on Sufruta :— 

“ ataaft sarnaramita 1” 
(massage is an integral part of exercise). 

Hemidri quotes Susruta (Cikitsdsthana Chap. 24, verse 43) ae 
follows :— 

“ eqraraferennrer TEETER ATET 
cna avedia fog gem ei” 

One who has taken exercise to the sweating point and mi 
himself with feet ( Taarqulimed ) is never touched by diseases jus! 
a lion remains undisturbed by ordinary beasts. The expression 
“ qyearquifa” of Sudruta reminds us of “ Tarwra” used by Vagbhata. 

(25) In the Bhavigya Purdga, Brahmaparva, Chap. 15, we get very 
interesting information® about massage to be carried out by a wife for 
her husband. The wife should attain proficiency in serving her bue- 


‘em thenkful to my friend Dr. A. P. Karmerker, Director, Purkpic Research 
Tastivute, Belgeum, for drawing my ettention to this reference, 
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band, in shampooing the limbs of his person and in massaging bit 
head. The shampooing for the waist should be gentle and that of the 
face and other limbs of the body should be done in a comfortable 
manner auited to the condition of these limbs. The massage for the 
arms, chest, the back, shoulders, head, and feet should be vigorous, 
while that for the other parts of the body should be rather gentle. 
Soft massage is desired for parts of the body which are not fleshy, for 
the vital parte close to the navel as also the heart, the face and thecheeks. 
For a person in the waking state the massage should be vigorous, for 
@ person who is half asleep it should be of the middle kind accom. 
panied with stroking. For a person who is having a gentle eleep 
massage may or may not be administered. For all limbs of the body 
the massage should be in the contrary direction (viruddha) and especi- 
ally so for limbs with profuse growth of hair on them. For limbs 
which are itching and smeared witb oil the massage should be carried 
‘out with good rubbing. For inducing sleep quickly as also for excitiog 
‘amorous feeling the following process should be adopted by the wife. 

She should scratch gently with her finger nails the different limbs 
of her husband. Such gentle touch causes in him a thrill of rapture. 
She should then rub his head and sides and gently scratch them for 
removing itching set ion on them. Shampooing administered to 
& person, standing or si in a waking state or in sleep is highly 
praised as it is very agreeable. Greater degree of massage should be 
administered by the expert wife when she notices (in the person that is 
being massaged viz. husband) motionlessness, horripilation of limbs, 
closing of eyes, offering of particular parts for massage, excitement in 
the region at the root of thighs, etc., and counter-seizure of her hands. 
A wife, who pursues such a course of conduct, solely directed to 
pleasing ber husband attains the three ends of human life. 


(26) In the Agnipurdga (Anandashram Sanskrit Series No. 41, 
1900, p. 353) we get detailed instructions about massage in Chapter 281 
(called “ carftegaead" ) verses 26-33, which read as follows :— 


“cents eat gatwa arefvelsft ats 
Farqret ada sitet Raine oat gnc 
Care werd Fd FeTa alate) 
awd g rad ad gaat 9 aqrertg i 30 
ty wea ardte aie) 
arg, Bae gat HRT G TAAL RE Ht 
oftecrdiearal wa gee pee | 
arpeifiay at Prefier ag’ aur 1 25 11 
RerRqadde « eo een) 
art g ort gate gear GeeTeT: 11 Ae 1 
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ferer q eqata od g mt 

waver Ser sated (89:) eraredterapy april At 

age «oad worgqrerd 4 wrtat 

SAAT SK CHTTATA CTTW FT | ARH 

art Renfeé Garwe’ asset: Mat: | 

sramgrests sd) Garay sae: aN 

wate mag ot cafrowormey = wisrekafis- 

firwernftseara: 12290"? 
++ (27) In the Kdmandakiya Nitiséra (Ch. XII, v. 45) the king is 
cautioned against Shampooers, who have the opportunity of poisoning' 
bim :— 
6 quran eutTerersT CTTETETTT | 

Target Hse area ey 

(arrdents = one who shampoos different limbs of the body). 

(28) Some of the Indian kings have in their service regular athletes 
(mallas) who massage their bodies regularly. This practice appeara to 
have been current in India from antiquity. King Somedvara in his 
encyclopaedic work called the Ménasolldsa (edited in the G. O. Se: 
Baroda, Vol. II, 1939) describes the royal bath current in his time 
(c. AD. 1130). The actual bath was to be preceded by a vigorous 
massage with oil by expert athletes (malas) well-versed in the art of 
massaging (Sarmaha-vedibhih) as the following lines (p. 81) describe :— 

« shored: epaatern’: ga: 1 
SSrerva arenfin HB: SeeaAH 1 8A 
aarené: 8 hy « earetq 

‘At the close of his section on the enjoyment of women ( yosidbhoga) 
Someévara prescribes the employment of beautiful women for the 
following items in the daily life of the king :— 

(1) aa— Dinner. 

(2) mwa— Bath. 

(3) qrqewR— Application of oil to feet. 


1. In the Carakasomhitd (N.S. Press, Eombay, 1941), Cihitsdsthdao, Chap. 23 deals 
with PABA oF diagnosis of poisons, soning through STUN and Tae by 
‘a shampooer was possible and ferred to in the Corchatomhitd i 
‘Chap. 23, 


Poisoning through water used for beth or the 
of acoldentsl, 1y to lead to serious resul 


poisoning ia the above verse, 


used for massage, cither intentional 
rake gives the symptoms of such 
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(4) srwerdaa— Massage of the body. 

(5) Sweaner— Shampooing of the hair. 

(6) Pyexavfrva— Smearing the body with perfumes. 

(7) atawragft— Listening to vocal and instrumental music. 

(8) Tainea— Witnessing heauriful dances. 

(9) werfingrea— Enjoying water sports, etc. 

(Verses 17 and 18 on p. 154 of Vol. II of Manasolldsa). 

(29) In the Lifdcaritra (c. ap. 1250) a Marathi Mahanubhava text 
containing anecdotes in the life of Cakradhara, the founder of the 
Mahinubhiava sect, we get the following references to massage 
(mardana) :— 

Part Il], Paredrdha, Khanda 2, edited by H. N. Nene, Nagpur, 
1937 :— 


Poge 6 — 

«6 rar arftt fart Chee: arg wre 1” 

— (description of s4areqeuree ) 

Page 13 — 

« aaraqerd det ger 

“arm walerar Sif oreatt 

arteht wafargfa scars)» 

Page 38 — 

 aratft aya Ce arg amet” 

“ qanfata agar te wale” 
Page 39 — 

ag wm Teer” 

wer cue seta Chee» 
Page 100 — 


“am arareet exfe wrafrgfa ect” 
“eA BrTeT we: a aAee TY aH UTE BS” 
Page 116 — Description of the Diodli festival celebrated by the 
Gosavis of the Makdnubhdva sect at early dawn, 
eee OTA BA: Ere es” 
am META wife wea Chee: 
aver fewer: act g onfre wate wenanft dee: 
wewll Tetetel att aftet” 
“day te aerds” 
Page 117 — 
“ en: Merdetfe wewralia reratrery eer? 
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(30) Dr. N. V. Ramanayya in his History of the Third Dynasty of 
Vijayanagara (4.D. 1530-1543), Madras, 1935, pp. 385-388 gives detailed 
description of the bath current at Vijayanagar in the firet half of the 
16th century. The following points in this description are note- 
worthy :— 

(i) Al people took abhyarigana ( Sanskrit #agT) or oil bath once 
a week preferably on a Saturday. 

The common people took the abhyafjana ata river or tank, 

anointing the head and body with gingelly oil and then removing the 
oil by rubbing themselves with the powder of mahuva seed. They then 
entered the river and tank. 
‘The middle class people bathed at home with warm water. 
They got their bodies massaged and anointed with oil by profession: 
of the courtesan class who entertained the bathers with their humorous 
conversation. 

(iv) The princes and nobles took the abhyafijana daily just before 
they took their dinner. Young damsele anointed the head with fragrant 
oil of Campaka flowers; then they carefully disentangled the hair with 
their finger nails, sprinkling rose water over the head now and then, 
Next they applied the paste called afakah prepared from sandal wood 
and usirika (phylanthus emblica) seeds. Rose water perfumed with Goa 
Civet was poured over the head without interruption. The body and 
the head were then dried clean with a valipa or thin muslin cloth. 
Each process in the bath was performed by a separate person. The 
women took abhyafijana ina similar way but before the close of the 
bath they besmeared their bodies with the paste of turmeric and then 
washed themselves clean. 

(v) In summer people bathed with cool water to mitigate the 
severity of heat. 

(vi) The rich and the nobles spent a good part of their time with 
their women in dirghikds or long oblong baths with steps to facilitate 
descent into water. 

(vii) Contemporary literature gives graphic account of the jala-krida 
or water sport of the king of Vijayanagara in company with the zenana 
ladies, Each bather hada bathing costume consisting of a thin silk 
garment, which when wet stuck to the body very closely. 

Page 125— The Portuguese historian Paes describes the daily exercise’ 

‘of Krgnadeva Raya as follows 


{I8th century) describes the course of physica: and military tr 
‘consisted of 12 indas, 14 vii 


8 (15206), which 
ws, 32 vinndnas, 12 poruoadis, 12 gatis, 12 géya- 
srukw, 16 wpooltas, 32 procdras. Dr. Ramansyye 
thioks that this course must have been in existence long before the 18tb ceotury. 
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“The king is accustomed every day to drink a quartilbo (three. 
quarter pint) of oil of gingelly before day light, and anoints himself 
all over with the said oil; be covers bis loins with a small cloth, 
and takes in hie arme great weights made of earthenware and theo 
taking a sword, he exercises himself till he has sweated out all oil, 
and then he wrestles with one of his wrestlers’ (see p. 249 of 
Robert Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire). 


(31) There is a treatise on mallavidyd or the science of wrestling, 
called the Malla-purdga represented by a MS in the Govt. MSS Library 
(No. 369 of 1592-9.) at the B, O. R. Institute, Poona. This MS is dated 
Savrwat 1731 = A.p. 1675. The 9th prakarapa of this work consiste of 
100 verses, Verses 32, 33 and 34 of thie prakarana dealing with 
(udoaytana) or massage and ite qualities read as follow 


“add Orewa oT ees | 
rout Saat ANCA TH aR 
ediet om test whet ETT! 
etree srittotarara fe yt ta 
equi cet adeet T 
eMerfinte gor aren sift: aw” 


The foregoing notes on the history of the practice of massage in 
India clearly show that this practice bas been current in India for more 
than 2500 years. It was one of tbe 64 arts in the days of Vatsyayana 
about 2000 years ago. All the medical texts, early or late, mention 
this art and its value for medical therapeutics. Indian athletes have 
been practising massage for hundreds of years. When the history of 
Indian athletics comes to be written it will not be complete without 
a special chapter on the history of massage. I hope the notes recorded 
in this paper will be found useful for writing such a chapter with the 
addition of further material that may be brought to light by scholars 
interested in the history of Indian Medicine and Athletics. 


14. USE OF GANGES WATER BY MUSLIM RULERS 
FROM A.D. 1300 TO 1800* 


The Caraka Samhita, ' the oldest extant treatise on Indian Medicine, 
deals ina special chapter? with the properties of different kinds of 
water. Referring to the waters of rivers the author observes that the 
waters of rivers having their origin in the Himalayas are holy or whole. 
some.* As the river Ganges has its origin in the Himalayas, Caraka’s 
remarks are applicable to the Ganges water, which was then regarded 
as holy on account of its association with Gods and Sages as also 
wholesome. 

From the earliest medical treatise we now proceed to the latest 
treatise‘ on Dietetics of the 18th century, which contains a section® on 


‘ental Institute, Vol. 1, Part 3, pp. 1-15, 


t Literature, 1928. Cara 
was the physicianof Kenitke, whose wife he helpe 


2. This Chapter is called ambuvarga (vido p. 159-160 of the Carcka-Samhitd, N.S. 
Press, Bombay, 1922) verso 191 to 2)2—thie Chapter begins with the verse :— 
« gettefnd at odd aHRATLI 
armrafetd 3a Qasrenvig’a Ww 9e9 tl” 
3, Ibid, verse 205 :— 
“aa: amofaoattgenhreden: | 
fterrrrn: sen: gen Raffaen: 1 264 1” 

idatte (about 1060 a.D.) observes that the Ganges water as it comes from 
wholesome (“AitmaxvafearameTaza me qe"), Ie is 
Génga or Ganges water ia the expression‘ faacRwaT 
Caraka also refers to waters flowing from the M sloyo mountains (HWA), 
» the Vindhya and the Schya mountains (Fa\2aNUaI: ). 
TAIT is the same as WHIT western part of Vindbys range ete. (see p. 149 of Nuado 
Lal De, Geographical Dictionary, 1927). 

4. Vide Bhojanahutchala MS No. $94 of 1899-1915 io the Govt. MSS Li 
the B.O. R. Institute, Foona, Thi dated a.p, 1803, jection on Wat 
called Jala-s eral the properties of waters of the river 


Bhagirathi (Ganges), Yamund, Narmadd, Scrasvatt, Candrabhagd, Madhumatt, Satadru, 
Vipasd, Sindhu, Tapl, Vetravatt, Poyorpi, Vitoud, Sarayi, Gematl, Goddvart, Kind, 
Krinaveni, Malaprohard (= Malaprathd), Bhimorathi, Ghafaprahard (=Ghajaprabhd), 


5. See also Teyavurga of the Ayjdngahrdoya of Vagbhate (8th or 9th century A.D.) 
. V (pp. 61 ff) N.S. Prose, 1939. P.61— “'TH#¥"’ mentioned io 
(ay, 1260) ay PEHTTHIAD Be atratta"” shite 
it as ““aGUFR AE TIF.” Vagbhey 
opinion fearamiqga: vane vw a ftv"; 
“ary used to exclude the sea-weter as observed by Hemiadi 
IQUE #0122775") bus it docs ioclude the water of Gang 
139 


repeate Careke’s 
10) the term 
(Cremeg aftr 
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the properties of waters of different rivera' in Indis. In this section 
we bave the following verse regarding the properties of the water of the 
river Bhigirath! or Ganges :— 

Folio 75 (Bhojenahutdhala)— 

“want 
wey ree eer td eTRePa he Sifter 

we onic — 
hd cary erreurs ged ares creat oreeit 
reraiceeerd Cred at we ert greftceteR Il” 

The water of the Ganges as described in the above verse is white 
(fra), sweet (eng), clear (STS), very tasteful (wrdaeed), wholesome 
(988), fit for cooking (ered), e (sre), capable of removi al 
sins (wrawtft), capable of removing thirst (Tem), and delusion ( 
stimulating (ret), and last but aot least it promotes intellect (9% wh 

I believe, this description of the Ganges water represents in brief 
the up-to-date Hindu belief about this water sustained from the time of 
Carska to the present day through no less than 2000 years. There 
would be no dearth of references to the virtues’ of the Ganges water in 
cei} Sua BC. Las, 199 1937, 07, pp. 4 a, 


S— The holy river 
han once the 
to the brim 


lahabbbra 

Qualified 2» tiputhagd or flowing io th 

san Ustensd to Srimadbadgaveta re by tl 

Jahdvaskie commentary mentions Gated among the fi . 

2, The Sabbdtiteratashhdedsedra (N.S. Press, Bomber, 1911) p. 131 records the 
fleets of a Suttan’s trumpets oa the wives pamies as follows 1— 


view to wath away 
ju hing. (For other Sethayi 
compilation.) 

Saint Tuktrim (4.0. 1608) addrevsed « leter to the Ganges (abhanges 4320-4312 of 


Madgaooh - Borabay, 1686) ia which he calls ATMA or Ganges ae‘ ETE. 
free. 


Jeganniths ites of Shah Jaban’s tis 
water riate following ants ot his pitas Ganpdlahart 


“ serroartparphrefiaghetteera, 
qrommanfes Sta Pama | 
PRS ER 8 Prearaseie, 


pres dO a rene 


(Wide p. 21 of Marathi Life @ Pandite Jogonndshard; Soagua 
Seti Sahitya No, 127 by Ramroo Mestad Baamaburtar, Barodes 1928). 


the virtues of the Gaoges: 
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the Indian literature and it would be worth while collecting all of them 
io a special monograph as a tribute to the sacred river of the Hindus. 
What concerns me, however, in the present paper is the estimate of the 
Ganges water by people of foreign culture like the Muslims 
value they attached to this water in the daily conduct of thei 
Asldon’t cl a close knowledge of the Mus Sources which are 
likely to throw more light on this problem than I can do in this paper, 
I must rest content with an appeal to Muslim scholars to put together 
all bistorical references to the use of thc Ganges water at least during 
the Iast 1500 yea: from a.p. 500 onwards. 


‘Though the Muslims ' may not have believed in the spiritual qu: 
ties of the holy Ganges water, there is possibility of their having ente: 
tained a bigh regard for its medical properties conducive to thei 
physical well-being as noted in early medical treatises like Caraka, 
Sutruta, the Asfdigasameraha, the Asférigahrdaya and the like. It is 

ible to find some references to the properties® of the Ganges 
writer in the treatises on Medical Science composed by Muslims. 


ary remarks about the importance of the 
Ganges water recorded in Indian medical texts let us turn to some 
I references about its use by Muslim: 


Travels* in Asi 


carrying post 
be observes :: 


a rapid manner over long distances. In this context 


post ie quicker than the mounted post. It is sometimes 
sport fruits from Khurdsin which are highly valued 
India; they are put on plates and carried with great apeed to the Sultan. 


1 of Baber, London, 1826, p. 315 of Er. 
if you except the rivers, ther jo running water, 
seater isto he met with, Alllth 
and tanks in which it 


‘s edition— “In Hindustan 
Now and then some standing 
derive their water from wells 
very fond of 
conquests in 
employ, who 


ribed the medical properti 
prings of the country and thei clearly 
py was known in India long before it was dreamt of in Europe.” 
3. Ed. by H.A. R. Gibbs, Broadway Travellers, London, 1929, p. 183, Battiea 
reached Indus on 12th September 1333, He act out for China es ambassador on 22nd 
July 1342, He dictated his travels from memory in A.n. 1353, He wes born on 24th 
February 1304. Vide my paper on Identification of Kutulkhan mentioned by Jinapratha- 
-Tirtha-Kalpa (Rangaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1940, 


PP 
4. Muhammad Taghlakh (4.0. 1324-1351) sce p. 300 of Muhammadan Dynasties by 
9, Lane-Poole (1925). 
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In the same way they transportthe principal criminals; they are exch 
placed on a stretcher and the carriers run carrying the stretcher on 
their beads. The Sultan's drinking water is brought to him by the same 
means when he resides st Dawlat Abéd from the river Kank (Ganges) 
to which the Hindus go on a pilgrimage and which is at a distance of 
forty days’ journey from there. 

This reference to the use of the Ganges water by Muhammad 
Tughlekh at Daulatdbad in the Deccan appears to me to be curious and 
portant illustrates the value set upon the Ganges er by 
a non-Hindu in the firat quarter of the 14th century. In the article 00 
the Ganges in the Marithi Encyclopedia called the Jadnakola' no 
information about the Ganges water of a historical? or medical nature 
has been recorded, and it would be interesting to record in this paper 
such information in the interest of the historical aspects of Indian 
culture. 

Whether this fondness for Ganges water displayed by Muhammad 
Tughlakh was continued by Muslim rulers of the 15th century in 
Gujarat, Bengaland the Deccan, I cannot say at present, as I have not 
searched for references to it in the contemporary sources. I find, how- 
ever, that it appears again at the Court of Emperor Akbar in the 16th 
will be seen from the extract from the celebrated Ain-i- 


is Majesty (Akbar) calls this source of life (Ganges water) ‘the 
water of immortality’ and bas committed the care of this department to 
Proper persons. He does not drink much, but pays much attention to 
thia matter. Both at home and on travels he drinks Ganges water. 
Some trustworthy persons are stationed on the banks of that river who 
dispatch the water in sealed jars. When the court was at the capital 
Agraand in Fattepore Seekree the water came from the district of 


1, Bd by Dr.S. V. Ketkar, Poona, 1925, Vol. Xt1— 14" TI etken 
Hi 


on the following sources 


London, 1891 in a fostnote. 
etter of gond water.” The Ain-i-Abbari refers to “the 
hich had eo do with the supply and cooling of drinking water, 
supply of ice, then brought in the form of frozen snow from the 
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Sarin, but now that Hie Majesty is in the Punjab water is brought from 
Hardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain water or water taken from 
Jamoab and Chenale is used, mixed with a little Ganges water. On 
journeys and hunting parties His Majesty from bis ,Prediliction for 
good water appoints experienced men as water-tasters." 


It may be argued that the use of the Ganges water by Emperor 
Akbar, 23 vouched by the Ain-i-Akbari may have been due to his 
sympathy! for Hindu religion and culture. One is, however, eurp 
to find that the Grand Mogol, Aurangzeb, a hater of Hindu religion and 
culture, maintained the tradition of Akbar in the use of the Ganges 
wateras will be seen from the contemporary remarke of Bernier® in hie 
Travels. While describing the expenditure incurred by the Great Mogol 
Bernier states :— ‘‘He (Aurangzeb) keeps in Dehly and Agra...... 
kitchen apparatus, Ganges-water and all the other articles necessary for 
the camp, which the Mogol has always about him, as in his capi 
things which are not considered necessary in our kingdoms in Europe. 
Speaking of his own use of the Ganges water Bernier observes :— 


Page 356 — ‘‘I shall not be exposed to any of these inconveniences 
and dangers, as my Nawab has with marked kindness ordered that a new 
loaf of his own household bread and a Sourai of Ganges water (with 

a which, like every person attached to the court, he has laden several 
camels) should be presented to me every morning. A Sourai is that 
tin fagon of water covered with red cloth which a servant carries 
before his master’s horse.” 


It appears from the foregoing remarks that the use of the Ganges 


in the Mogol 
aristocratic circles at Aurangzeb’s court. letter written at 


Lahore on 25th February 1665 which describes the magnificence of the 


CER. C. Kek, Ancient Monuments of Ka:hmir, London, 1933, 
. 1421-1472) the Muslim king of Kashmir wae a great patron of Hindu 
4 culture. He studied the philosophy of the Yogoodrijtha 

is time to the study of San:krit, ‘Though 
wsined faithful to her throughout hi 
Th the latge harem of Oriental ruler of his me. 

2, Edited by Archibald Constable & Co., London, 1891, p. 221. Some dates 
taqurding Bernicr’s biography mey be noted here:— Born on 25th of 26th 1620; Travels 
in Northefa Germany, Poland, Switzerland and Italy (4. 

hi 


‘This contrasts 


1663; in Delhi a. 
him in a.v, 16 


Ticeace for the printing of his book; 4.0. 1685 visite England; a.p. 1688 
t the age of 68 yeu 
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Mogol Camp, Bernier again refers to the Ganges water while describ. 
ingthe different tents :— 


Page 365 — ‘‘The fruits, the sweatmeats, the Ganges water, the 
saltpetre with which it is cooled and the betlé are kept in four otber 
tents. Betld is the leaf (of which I have spoken elsewhere), which after 
it has undergone a certain preparation is given as a mark of royal favour 
(like Coffee in Turkey) and which when masticated, sweetens the breath 
and reddensthe lips 


It appears from these observations that the Ganges water had 
adrink at Aurangzeb’s court a9 fea or coffee 
at garden-parties givenby Governors of our provinces at the present 
day. I wonder if any of our Congress isters thinks of reviving this 
healthy custom in the interestof national health much to the satisfac. 
tion of the orthodox patriots, who condemn tea and coffee with all 
their heart! 


assumed the same status 


From the 17th century we now turn to the 18th century and are 
surprised to find that a Muslim ruler of a petty principality lite 
Savanur should have maintained the Mogul habit of drinking the 
Ganges wand @ the latter half of the 18th century. The evidence 
recorded by C1 in Edward Moor who 
thi Newb. of Savanur (or “Shahnvor’ Moor calla it) between 
A.D. 1790 and 1794. A description of thi occurs in Chapter XVIII 
of Moor's Narratice' published in London in 1794. Describing the 
personality of the Nawab, Moor observes as follows :— 


Page 248 — “Although no language but Hindui, or Moors, was 
spoken, he is doubtless skilled in the learned and polite language. 
hookah, which i 
glass, curiously cut. There were several other pieces of glass of 
European manufactory, about the room: Asiatics greatly admire the 
glass of Europe. He never drinks anything but water of the Ganges; 
all other kinds, be says disagree withhim : and he has several camels 
and abdars constantly employed in bringing water from that river.” 


Moor’s note on the use of the Ganges water by the Nawab of 
Savanur may be reproduced here as it makes interesting reading :— 
1, Narrative of the operations of Capt. Little's Detachment and of the Martha 


Army commanded by Purscram Bhow (egeinst Tipoo Sultan) by Edward Moor oo the 
Bombey Establishment, London, 1764. 
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“The Ganges’ being a sacred river, its waters are highly revered 
by pious Hindoos; and in every city in India, Yogees are seen carrying 
about the streets the water of this river, which ily purchased by 
the simple Hindoos, as a purification. A very little is efficacious, being 
in its Sin-expelling power to the holy water of the Catholics. 
Eminent pagodas, however distant are supplied from this stream of 
sanctity, with water for the idol's ablutions.? We read in Dow (History 
of Hindustan, Vol. 1, page 76) that Soonnat, the famous divinity in the 
temple of that name in the peninsula of Gudjarat, was washed morning 
and evening with fresh water from the Ganges, although that river is 
alone one thousand miles distant. * 


It must not, however, be understood, that the Nawab drinks it 
from motives of piety: with the Mooselmans, in no more religi: 
esteem than any other river; but by many it is constantly drank io” 
consequence of its reputed medical properties, and considerable sums 
are expended to procure it (see Tavernier’s Indian Travels, p. 52)."” 


‘The evidence recorded above regarding the use of the Ganges 
water by Muslim rulers, say from a.p. 1300 to 1800 is purely of a con- 
temporary character and hence reliable to a very great extent, unless 

1, ‘The Arthaidsira states thet the Ganges shall be worshipped during drought 
(vide p. 235 of Sham Shastry’s edn., 1929). The officer in charge of the city (ndgoraka) 
shall make a daily inspection of reservoirs of water (p. 164). The king shall construct 
of water (p. 46). According to the Prahrta-Sabda-Mahirnava (p. 354), the 
jer Gangd is montioned in the JECIKA (ed. by Schubring, Leipzig, 1905), the 
GAARA (p. 27 of Aamo, samiti, Bombay, 1918), the ERIKA (Jacobi, Leip: 
godders in Maleyagiri’s comm. on ATM (MS). 

2. ‘The Bitliography of Sex Rites and Customs (by Roget Goodland, George Routlege, 
London, 1931) records the following references wa the use of the Ganges water 
(pp. 90 and 144). — 

(1) Ganget-teater poured over lingam on Mites Saptimi festival (vide p. 107 of 

Buck: Puiths, Pairs and Pestivals of India—Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutts 

(2) Ganger-teater used on important litgoms (vide p. 278 of Indian Ani 

XXXIX (1910). Article on Keligious Song from Northern India by W 
Crooke (1848-1923). er 
‘The Akdiabhairava Kalpa (MS No. 43 of 1925-26, B.O.R I.) which I have 
source for Vijayanagar history (Karnatah Historical Review, Vol.-Vy 
}) prescribes that Gangev-water should be used in-the wossbip. of 
Page 40 — * 


“ amram eaafer 
arenas afsatirnseaat aa" 
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contradicted by a stronger evidence of a contemporary character. The 
chronology of this evidence may be tabulated a follows :— 


Muslim rulers’ pe, j 
7 goal ; H 

using Ganges Persad a.p, | Evidence of Remarks, 

7 { 7 — 

Muhammad | 1325-1351 ‘on Battitd in Ganges water taken to 

Tugblakh India between Daulatabad or Devagiri 
: A.D,1333 and by Couriers. 
1342. 
Akbar | 1556-1605 Ain-i-Akbari. Ganges water used at Agra 
| Fattepur Seekree and even 
in Punjab for drinki 
and cooking—brought o+ 
f Camels. 

‘Aurangzeb | 1658-1707 Bernier in Ganges water used regu. 
: India between larly in the camp and the 
| 1659and 1667. capital for dri ‘king and 

cooking. Even Bernier 
| got it daily from. hie 
| 
| Nawab— brought on 
i : Camels. 
Nawab of 1792 Edward Moor.! The Nawab drank no water 
Sevanur ut the Ganges water— 


| brought, on Camels. 


—— 
We have seen above that Edward Moor refers in his account of the 
Ganges water to Tavernier’s Travels. Ona reference to an edition’ of 
these Travels available to me 1 find some valuable historical informa. 
tion in Tavernier’s remarks regardiog the use of the Ganges water, not 
by the Muslims but by the Hindus in the middle of the 17th century as 
will be seen from the following extracts : 
Pages 230-231 — Pagoda of Benares. 
“*But above all things, they (the Brahmins) ardently desire to drink 
the water of the Ganges, because a8 soon as they have drunk it, they 
believe, as I have said, that they are cleansed from all thi ins, 
Every day large numbers of these Brahmins are to be seen going to the 
clearest part of the riverto fill this water into round, small-mouthed, 
earthen pots, which hold about a bucketful. When they are full, they 
re taken to the chiefpriest, who directs the mouth to be covered with 
very fine cloth of fire-colour, in three or four folds upon which he 


1. Edited by V. Ball, Macmillan & Co., London, 1689, Vol. 11, pp. 225-243, where 
‘Tavernler describes the temples at Jogenmath, Brsare, Mutbra, Tirupathy (Tripstby), 
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applies his Seal. The Brahmins carry this water at the end of a stick,’ 
which is Bat like a lath, from which hang six emall cords and to each 
of them one of these pote is attached. They reet themselves by chang- 
ing the shoulder frequently and they sometimes travel three or four 
hundred leagues of country with this load, and then sell it, or make 
a present of it, but only to the richest persons, from whom they expect 
aliberal reward. There are some of these Idolators who, when they 
celebrate any festival,-especially when their children are married— 
drink this water at a cost of 400 or 500 écus. It is only drunk at the 
end of the repast, as we drink hypocras, or muscat in Europe, each 
(guest) receiving a cup, or two, according to the liberality of the host. 
The principal reason why this water of the Ganges is 80 highly esteemed 
ie that it never becomes bad, and engenders no vermin; but I do not 
know whether we should believe what is said about this, taking into 
consideration the number of bodies which are constantly being thrown 
into the Ganges.’”? 


Speaking of marriage ceremonies Tavernier remarks :— 


Pages 253-254— “But one of the principal outlays is in the Ganges 
ater for those who are sometimes 300 or 400 leagues distant from the 
r; for as this water is considered sacred and is drunk from religious 
motives, it has to be brought from a great tance by the Brahmins in 
earthen vessels * glazed inside which the Grand Brahmin of Jagannath 
self filled with the cleancst-water in the river, and has subse- 
These ate Kavedls of Ganges water (vide letter No. 37 of Peshwa Daftar Selec- 
Naik, the father of Bahmji Naik Jovhi, mentions in his letter 
tor sent with Brahmins from Benares for the use of Baji 
Peshvre, ‘The writer wishes that as a reault of drinking the boly water of the Gang 
the Pethwa would be froe from his debts (‘‘ 1dhaaa BEA HETIL SaOAEre GTA 

."") Letter No. 128 (before A.0. 1753)—Radhs Sehib Peshea thet 
wed 5 Kavadts of Gangodaka or Gr 


anges water brought 


“The reader will do well not to believe this story, but rather to conclude that much 
of the water when drunk is in # very unwholesome condition, and is the cause of 
disease” (p, 231). 

3. Cf. John Marshall in India (Notes aad Obst entiaca to Beogel 1668-1672), ed. 
by Shafast Ahmad Khao, Oxford University Pr s 


ry aay some water in pots out of the r 
\d with that wate 
thereby that forgiven for thet 
reat concourse of people and all Washi 


yearly crowded to death. 
jead corps after a little burnt, esteemi 
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quently placed his seal upon This water is not given except at the 
end of the repast, es I have before sai for each of the guests three or 
four cupfuls are poured out,and the more of it the bridegroom gives 
them to drink so is he esteemed the more generous and magnificent, 
Ae this water comes from so far, and the chief Brahmin charges a certain 
tax on each pot, wi is round and holds about one of our buckets 
there is sometimes 2000 or 3000 rupees worth of it consumed at 
a wedding.” * 


From Tavernier’s account of the 17th century we may go to the 
18th century and record here the remarks of a Muslim historian about 
the use of the Ganges water by the Hindus. This historian composed 
a History of Bengal between av. 1786-88. While describing certain 
features of the country of Bengal at the commencement of this work? 
he devotes almost a page to the description® of the Ganges and its 
tributaries and towards the close of this description observes : 


“*And Hindus have written volumes on the sanctity of these rivers. 
Considering the water of these sacred they fancy that bathing there 
washes off the sins of a lifetime; especially bathing at certain ghafs of 
such as Benares, Allahabad, and Hardwar, is regarded as 
very sacred. The rich among the Hindus getting their supplies of 
the Ganges water from long distances‘ take particular care of it and 
on certain auspicious days, worship the same. The truth of the matter 


istered Gangodaka 
customary among the Hisdusof the south to offer a spoonful of pure 
ly called Gaagedaka (water of the 


performed but he evidently recovered et. 
by N. V. Ramanayye, 1935). 

2, Riyawv.t-Saldtin, ( 
R. A. Soolety of Bengal, Calaut 
Hussin Salam. 

3. Ibid, pp. 23-24. 

4, Cf. the following information 
Feur(sa1 ereete, (Poona, 1937 

“Page'l65— Brahmins ot the different Kiciras obtained! much dakyiad by providing 
thir yolamdnas with Ganges mater. 
In the month of Phalgun of the year Sake 1679, 4.0. 1787 an oxpenditure of Rac4565 
aorded. ‘The expendivure of bringing 24 Kéoadis of Ganges Water from Benates 
Poona Is thown as Ra. 480 at Ra.20 per Kavi . ‘The expenditure of 

hown an Rs, 960 at Re. 40 por Kdoegi 

A.v. 1779 some money wus paid to a purohita for bringing Ganges 
water from Haridvire. 


recorded by Mr. N.G. Chapekar in his boot 
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is that the water of the Ganges, in sweetness, lightness and tasteness has 
fo equal and the water of this river, howecer long kept, doesnot stink. 
There is no river bigger than it in Bengal 


Evidently the Muslim author of the above remarks believes only 
in the Chemical properties' of the Ganges water and not in its apititual 
properties. 


1. My friend Prof, D. D. Kosam ti has kindly supplied me the following infor- 
métion about the properties of the Jumna water — 


F.D'Herelle: Le Bacteriophage et Son Comportement. 2nd editon, Pr 
Page 10 [transiion }. 

Hankin (ref, Annales de! In 
the fect that cert 
‘aguinat bacteris in general 
Jumns contains, when 


1926. 


1d the cholera vibrio in particular. ‘Thus the water of the 
ie the city of Agra, more than 100,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter three miles lower it contains no more than 90 of 100. 

‘As regards the cholera vibrigin particular, laboratory experiments have given him 
the following results (the first line gives results for Jumna water filtered through « por 
eelain candle, those of the second the same water filtered and boiled; the water used 
for the experiment was sowed with a culture of cholera germs]. 


Number of germs afte: 
o: 2 2 3 ‘ 2s 49° hours, 

1, 2500 15001000 500 ° A é 

2, $000 4000 «00010000 6000100006000 

The antiseptic action of the water of these rivers was Usual, but not constant, 


Itiston 
been able to 
ofigio of » case of cholera, Neither have these rivers ever been vector 
epidemi 

Hankin proves that the antiacp tic principle 

is experimento that it 
ind suggests that some In 
ments of Hankin to determine defiaitively whether the action shown i 
primarily to the presence of « bacteriophage. 


destroyed by 
‘The next page continues with the 
it should recommence the expeti 

or is not due 


1§. SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF SOAP-NUTS, 
SOAP AND WASHERMEN IN INDIA — 
Between B.C. 300 anp A.D. 1900° 


In his remarks on tbe cleaning of Textiles by the Ancients Dr, 
Albert Neuburger ' informe us as follows : 

(1) At first, soap wort or fuller's herb was used for cleaning mate- 

Dioscorides (2nd cent. A.D.) makes particular mention of ite 
1g used for washing cloths and dresses. 
(2) Among the Oriental peoples and among the Greeks and 
Romans the fuller’s herb in general use was probably gyptophila 
struthium whose root atill serves nowadays in the East for wasbing 
shawls and ia exported to our countries under the name of soap root. 
Pliny mentione it under tbe name struthion. 

(3) In India, the roots and crusbed fruits of various kinds of soap 
tree (aapindus energinata, maduriensis, saponarius, senegalensis) were 
used. 


(4) Aa the Indians atill cleanse materials, mechanically by beating 
them with stones and wooden bammers, it may be assumed that the 
process was no different in ancient times. 


(5)_ According? to Pliny (XXVIII, 191) soap itself is an invention 
of the Gauls, who used it not for cleaning but as. a means of embellisb. 
ing the hair. Pliny mentions two hinds of soap—a hard and a soft 
riety. 

(6) Galen (a.v. 131-201)—X1], 170-180 mentions the use of soap 
for washing. He preferred German soap to Gallic soap. 

(7) According to H. L. Brose, Theokritos (Idyll, XV, 30), the 
bucolic poet of Syracuse (B.c. 285) is the first to mention the use of 
soap for washing. 

(8) Serenus Sammonicus, Physician to the Emperor Septimius 
Severus (3rd cent. A.D.) mentions soap as a means of cleansing but only 
& poem which speaks of the treatment of various diseases. 


© Poona Orientalist, Vol. X1, Nos. 3 end 4, pp. 1-22. 

176 of Technical Arts ond Sciencer of the Ancients, by A. Neuburger 

|, London. 1930—My friend Mr. A. N. Gulati in hie letter 

to me dated 14-10-1946 writes —"'I find in the Dictionary d Applied Chemistry by 

Thorpe (P. 144) the earliat process of manufacturing hard soap (dese! 
eousisted in boil 1d fats with causticised wood ashes, the potas 


‘The pot 

fepentadly with common 

3. Vide pp. 116-117 of Technlcal Arts, otc, by Neuburger, 
150 
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The foregoing remarks lead us to inquire on the following points:— 
(1) Antiquity of the use of the soap-nuts in India. 
(2) Use of sdbag or soap by Indian 
Prof. S. R. Dalgado records the following information about séban 
or soap in his book ' published ten years ago : 
SABAO (Soap)—Dalgado records the names for soap in A 
languages including Indian vernaculars and other languages ® 
Persian (Saban), Arabic (Sabon) (Sabdn), Turkish (Sabun), ete. 


‘Saffron from Portugal, Sabdo, porcelain, and some silk cloth.” 
--(Bocarro, Dec. XIII, p. 588). 
Dr. Heyligers observes that the Arabs, rarely make use of soap, 


and on this account, it is not likely that they could have introduced the 
term into Malasia. Dr. Pierre Guiges (Journal Asiatique, Paris, July- 
August 1905) observes :— 

“The Arabic name (Sabon) is from the Latin Sapo, which is itself 
derived according to Pliny from a Gallic word.” 

From the way the Portuguese word for soap (SABAO) has been 
introduced into almost every language or dialect of the East one may 
reasonably infer that soap twas unknown in India before the arrival of 
Portuguese? but Watt says :— 

“The art of soap-making has been known and practised (in India) 
from a remote antiquity the impure article produced being used by 
washermen and dyers 


pp. 14315 of Influence of Portuguese Vocabler in Ati 

Baroda, 1936), 

\d Mr. A. N. Gulati, st.se. of the Technological Laboratory, Matungl 

writes t0 me on 30-9-194 
yuity about Seop......1 ean refer you to 

* where he mentions the word Saban or Sdbaal i 

ing of the Moghul cra, 


tie Languages 


jors “Japji Sahi 
penne known ia tomewhere about Babsr's time or the begit 


‘This line runs : . .. 
“ae cei wre Oe Fw a ae” 
he cloths get dirty with urine wash them with AGAt (Soap). This line goes 


ifthe mind gets polluted it has to be dyed with God's om 
ould take you to about 50 years older then the 


i for this veluible referenc 
1S 1469-1538). Oo 

Singh of the Kbsles Coltege, Bombe: 

‘Yopji Sahib" of Guru Nanak, appears to have beeo 

‘This ‘docs not conflict with Prof. Delgado’s hypothesis that Soap (Sabin) » 

unknown in India before the arrival of the Porruguet 


Se 
0-1 
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+ (Tha Cottmon Prod. of'India, 1908, p. 819). He does not give any 
reference in support of this aatement.. There is, howev plenty of 
evidence to show that the people used in.ancient-India; a8 they do even 
pew, .soap-nuss the nuts of the sapindys trifoliatus {or wasbing clathes. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari (c. a.p. 1590) soap is mentioned in the follow. 
ing remarks about the Soobab of Berar: 
“Lenar' is a part of the Mekhur® Divisios . These mountains 
produce all the requisites for making glass and sos Here are salt- 
(Page 348 of Gladwin's Eng. Trans., Vol. I, Calcutta, 


Francis Buchanan in his Patna-Gayd Report (a.D. 1811-1812), 
Vol. II, (Pub. by Bibar and Orissa Research Society, Patna) records 
the following information about soap-manufacture in Bihar :— 


Page 617 — Washermen are employed by the Company for bleach- 
cfoth at Arwal. They are supplied with soap, lime and soda by the 
agent of the Company. 

Poge 618 — At the Company's factory in Bihar washermen carry 
out bleaching of cloth. The expense of bleaching a hale of cloth 
including Soap isabout 21} rupees. 

“Soop is here made to a considerable extent. The following esti- 
mate was given at Bihar where the greatest number of the manufacturers 
in settled : 

Take 42 sers tallow, 5 rs.; 15 sers linseed oil 1 r., 10 annas; 2 sera 
Time 2 annas; 8sers impure soda, 6 annas; fire-wood, 4 anna: sere 
67; 7 rs. 6 annas ;— Produce 84 sers of soap like the lump mentioned in 
my account of Bhagalpur, 11 1. Average profit 3 rs. 10 annas. 

Each boiler makes this quantity twice a month; but two ineilas, 
on an average, join about each boiler, as they also burn and sell lime. 
At this rate the 77 families in this district would make annually 77,616 
sers (159,300 lbs.), worth 10,274 rs, ‘'his quantity, however, seems to 
be greatly underrated; and it is probable that, except a few families 
who make lime as in Behar, each basa boiler; for Patna Soap is used 
all goer Bengal. At Gaya indeed, I received a very different estimate, 
and one which appears more rational. It was said that each man could 
make 40 sore (72 S. W. eacb), or almost 774 Ibs. in from three to four 
days, Allowing for sickness and other avocations, we may calculate 
that he may make this quantity seven times a month. The materiala 


handeker, Poona, 1894.—LONAR 
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and fuel. for:40 sers:cost 4 r6. 8 annas, 6 pices,:and the value of the 
article is 41s. 8annas; so that he makes a profit of 6rs.°12annae, 
6piceamonthand his soap will annually be §500'lbs. But allowing 
only one man for each qf the 77 housce in, the district, the quantity 
made will be more than three times that stated in Behar, that is to say, 
above 500,000 Ibs. worth about 35,000 7 E 


Page 689 — ‘‘Some druggists sell soap, and some of those who deal 
in tobacco do the same; but it is most commonly sold by. Paikars, who 
advance money to the makers, and retail it in any quantity that is 
wanted. None of their capitals exceed 100 rs. The impure soda calle 
Sajimatti is sold by some druggists; but some Paikars retail nothing 
else, and purchase it from the west-country merchants by whom it is 
imported. They sell the smallest quantities, and have capitals of 
from 100 to 200 rs.” 


Page 695 — Among the artificers who retailin shops or in the 
streets, Buchanan reeords 21 soap-makers (in the city of Patna and the 
district of Behar—sce Table No. 41 on p. 765). 

Buchanan's remarks recorded above give us a fair idea about the 
condition of soap industry in Bihar in a.p. 1811-12. If Prof. Dalgado’s 
remark that soap was unknown in India before the arrival of the 
Portuguese is correct we can easily imagine how the soap industry 
thrived in India after about a.p. 1500 and reached a somewhat prospe- 
rous stage at a time when foreign soap was being sold in the Poona 
market during the closing years of the Peshwa period as will be seea 
from the following evidence :— 

In the Marathi document! of March 1773 some medical prescrip- 
tions are recorded. In these prescriptions we find Sdban and other 
materials prescribed against skin disease. In the same document 
Sabap (soap) is prescribed for being applied toa mare's body. 

In another document? of Saka 1710 (=A.v. 1788) a list of Knglish 
goods sold in the Poona market is recorded in which we find “aig 
frenatt"’ i.e. English soap along with English nails, paper, locks, etc. 

In the Marathi Dictionary Sabdakofa by Y. R. Date and C, G. 
Karve the following usages of the word Saban are recorded :— 

Page 3094 — “ Stam, aig", Arabic “ergy — 

(9) Saree aight aefe nfs 
deere ren srart "—_ ve a 


1, Vide p. 221 of Qaaiisa a1a14 by N.G. Chepekar, Poona, 1937 a3: — 
wa AGT made of 7%, Tie, Faia, ait i. eatery, ad, FIN (Soap) alvo 
+ gram) roa 

as Ividsp. 308— FE quis “Gia fas, “eat sing a" 
“ gard) 22) Gao, * Syq EEN” 


"Geo ger”, 
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‘Thia is a reference to aw" by the Marathi poet Muktedvara (10. 
1599-1649) — 
Ce) 88 ew efter eared! 
ree wad Che (rel "aw ay, ve 
This is a reference to @Tew in an extract from aware afeeT by 
“ Dhundirdja-Suta Malu” ot Malu, son of Dhundi 

The Bombay Gaszettesr' refers to soap-manufacture at different 
places in the Bombay Presidency but it is difficult to know from these 
references any historical information about the soap-industry at these 
places. 

The Imperial Gasetteer of India* (1886) refers to soap-manufacture 
at different places in India in the Provinces of Bombay, Punjab, 
Bengel, Sind, Kathiawar, etc. but no history of these centres of soap. 
industry is recorded in this Gazetteer. 

In Apte's English Sanskrit Dictionary (Poona, 1884, p. 400) we find 
the following entry about SOAP 
“Soap, 8. ATH BY; perhaps wite:, @fre: (3, berry plant).” 


1, Soop Mossfecrere (Bombay Guzetteer)—in Ke 
IIT, 250; in Rewa Kamhd, VI, $7; in Abmadabod Dist 
261-62.—Seop-nets in Kanare Dist., XV, Pr. 1, 30, 35. 

2, Soap (Imperial Ganerteer)—Manulactured at Ahmedabad, 1, 
293 (Country Soup)—Beva, II, 386—Bdar. IV, 337 (Country Sony 
(Soap and Glas at Kapedwnaj}—Kéngra, VII, 426 (Soop at Hamirpur, Dere, Nedaun) 
—Kapadwonj, VII, 439 (Soop and Glau)—Maghiana, IX, 140 (Soap)—Monghyr, 1X. 
487 (Seap-boiling)— Moro, IX, 517 (Seop)—Nedawe, X, 128 (Soap)—Nawhohro, X, 2 
(Soap and Coorte paper)—Porantij XI, 56, (Soap Jacteria producing 178 tous of soup 
1 your}—Pindighed, XI, 184 (Seap export i X11, 38 (Soop) 


IIL, 76; in Panch Mahab, 
IV, 134; in Kathiawar, VILL, 


ferted to in the Gasetteer. Though Indie possessed all the 
facture we cennot say when the manufacture of CountrySoup 
vent of the Portuguese about A.D. 1500 or after 
Tadian Vernaculare {rom datable sources would be helpful 
certain extent, 

utlish Dictionary (pp. 1934-1935) records 


ome meanings 


Sor 
woup—Any of the trees bearing 
‘Seep boiler © Soap-mstar (1594). 
‘Seapery = Soap-factoty (1674). 
‘Soap-maher = One wbo makes soap (149). 
Seap-towe = A wansive ‘of tale Us 
Seapwert = (154). Ove of the herbaceous 
Bsnus Sepeacria which aponaceous principle. 
‘Soapy w= (1610). Smeated with Soup; coumsining soap (1721). 


countries 


‘navia! 
fruit (1716). 


sccasionally as» soap (1681). 
inte bolenging to the 
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Apte does not record any usages of the word ardmty for soop.' We 
shall see shortly that the words "fe and Sire for soap-berry plant 
have been taken from the Amarahola (between a.p. 500 and 600). 

The Kdmasitra of Vateyayans (1,4; p. 48 of N.S. Prese Edition, 
Bombay, 1900) uses the word %4 (Phenaka) in the following 
passoge:— 


© fee ere fchcsgrargy | 
antes: Gare: | epderrgey 

This passage is translated as follows on p. 37 of the English Trane- 
lation of the Kdmasitra by Dr. B. N. Basu and S. L. Ghosh, Calcutta 
(6th Edn. 1946) :— 

“He (ndgaraka or man of fashion) should bathe every day, get hie 
limbs massaged with oil every alternate day, use SOAP (@6) every 
third day, shave his face every fourth day, etc.” 

The commentator Yeéodhara explains the above passage as 
follows :— 

“ Peafita | seat eony) Marescere cfierare | fratrshrht | efeahe 
sagarat aqaert fea rary, memARshe atireratd eae! qeraita- 
Pare: 1 pfters qf Ashe AWA: Bare Te: EMTs feerwafes ced 
qrorer cated OR ere eS lafh | He: eeeT eC TMT THAT. 
warm: 1" * 

Dr. G. P. Majumdar refers to the use of Phenaka in the KimaeOtra 
as follows on p. 97 of his Some Aspects of Indian Civilization (Calcutta, 
1938) :— 

“He shaves (dyusyam), and during his bath he uses a soap-like 
substance (Phenaka) to cleanse his person.” 


i C. Ray ia hi 1y of Hindu Chi 
—Cokropagi—c. A.D. 1060) records the following 


“fa: ogee Sorensen, aera,” 
(eee p, 301 of Surgical Instruments of the Hindus by G. Mukhopadhyaye, Vol. I, Celcutts, 
1913 — “Rasor and Shears, The Practice of Shaving’). 

Chandra Chekraberty his Cultural History of the Hindus (Calcutte, 1946, p. 311) 
renders the Kémasitre ps inder reference as follows 

He will take bis daily bath ; every second day rub the body with oil; every third 
dey clean the body with phencho (Soap-outmsopindus muhorensi aod Lawifolim); shave 
bis beard every fourth day," 
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+ It will be seen from the above renderings of the Kamogire 
paesage' quoted above that the word 4s (Phenoka)-ysact by Vatayaynca 
is understood to mean."'soap” og-‘spap-like substance” but we have no 
jing the exact nature of this %1® or its ingredients as 
loes not explain the word. That this S4* produced % 
and possessed cleansing properties will be easily granted. “It 
ible to suppose that this %a4 consisted of some mixture of 
Soap-nuts, producing lather with cleansing properties. In this 
connection we have to study the references to these soap-nuts in Indian 
sources, Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit, I shall, therefore, record below 
some of these references which I could gather from the sources studied 
by me. 

At present the following soap-nuts are used for cleansing purposes 
at least in the Deccan :— 7 

(1) Rr®erk (Acacia concinna) common in the Konkan and Ghauts, 
The legumesare sold and used as soap (vide p. 104 of A. K. Nairne’s 
Flowering Plants of Western India, 1894). Nairne calls it *‘chikakai.” 

(2) feet (sapindus trifoliatus). There are two varieties. The fruit 
is used as soap and called soap-nut (see page 66 of Nairne's Flowering 
Plants). Naitne calls it “‘Ritta” common in various parts; cultivated 
in Bengal. 

shall now deal with the antiquity of these two plants fiirent and 
eat 

(1) fareerg (Acacia concinna)—Mr. K. M. Vaidya in his eetraya. 
sta (Trichur, 1936, p. 594) identifies faSee with Sanskrit weet and 
records the following information about it :— 

(i) Fast is mentioned in the wetmGYE* (Siitra-Sthdna, Chap, 6) 
which belongs to Sth or 9th cent. A.D. 


1, The Kamasctra (Is 4, p. $7) asain refers to FAS in deseribink 43AS (itiner, 
fant cute of fashion) -— 
“af Area ATA TTR... ATE 1” 
‘The above line means “having av his only furnita 1 ( AAR! = ZoRraFagT), 
some shampooing materia! (FAS ) and covmetica (€914)."* “The commentetor Vaio. 


hare remarks SAVY STE EAT,” 


2. Vide p. 101 of dhar's Edition of ALIMERT (N.S. Press, 1939), 


“ @mawerttemteespmsam: 4 1” 
Arunadana (¢, 4.0, 1220) ex; “SMRBIMIAET” ang “ OFEET PEM: * ce, 
Hamadri (6. 0.0. 1200) explains these wai data, ie 
The menweing ( QAEU, Chap. VII, Verse 113}—(6. 0.0. 625) sont 
‘NAMI ALD "ete. gad the commentator FY (Desneen a.p. 700 
 RRST-RMET BTCA: 


verse 75 


z | 1000) 
‘Evidently the equation “ AAT = BABI? 
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(ii) The lexicon Medini (c. a.v. 7200-1275) refers to it as 
follows :— 


© wa SRST | AIA Tse Teg Tee fear” 
(iii) Atreya refers to it :— 
“ qeet Ware! © qQhace 8 aT! 
Nite fener Se cafe fiadres: | 
a qeMaeeha Toteg ” 
(iv) The commentator of Sugruta viz. Dallana of Kashmir 
(c. A.D. 7708) refers to it as *' Eqyrizg: Agra: "” 
Another commentator Jaijjata calls it‘ aefaverag:.” 
(v) Dhanvantarinighantu, a medical glossary (before Amara- 
hkoga) refers to its names and properties : 
ara Beet ait faqer faaersaars 
agit sted Gar dat aufear in” 
—“ araer wat fat SHReIaT | 
MAUICTACT fShamreaRTaT!”? 
(vi) Rajanighantu of Narahari (c. 0.0. 1.450) :— 
—" are: sate aghtnsifirer | 
farasutkemzroistageat 1” 
Among vernacular names recorded by Mr. Vaidya 1 find arrest! 
(Hindustani) and fresré (Marathi). Arabic name recorded by Vaidya 


is “ arat.”” ‘The Hindustani name 8ta@t now current is also found in 
the Dhanvantarinighanty (say, between A.v. 500 and 400). 


has a clear antiquity of more than 1000 yeata, (See p. 58 of TREAT cd. by RK. 
cinjawadekar, Poona, 1940), "Pt. Kinjawad, in his F971 identifies @FFI-817T 
with FVERTE. 
1. Lam thankful to Bao Bahadur K. V. Rankeswami Aiy: 
remarks on the subject of this paper sent to me of 25-9-1945 .— 
Wye Soop-nut is sometimes used to indicate a fruit (flat sheped) of a creeper 
1) called in ‘Tamil Seeyakai. Dr, Godbole (of Benares Hindu Univ. 
It is pounded of reduced to powder and used to rub aw 
ath (abhsaajanam). Ite bots 
ary, 1862, p. 468) 
adi, the feud of a tre 
bed by Winslow (op, 


ngar for the following 


"he deveription of the 
suit the Seryahkai. a 


reference 
AMINA in the THIER.” 
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The lexicon Amarakofa (between A.D. 500 and 800) refers to @aWr 
and its synonyms ss follows :— 
Kanda 11 ( edreftedt w) verse 143— 
“qe GRUT! 
femrer area afttar weber navy a”? 
(See p. 201 of Amarakoda, N. S. Press, 1905). 
Bhanuji Dtkgita (c. .p. 1630) explains the above extract with the 
following quotations from the lexicon &igPr :— 
8 SRST | Cre Glew THE Tel fewTA"” 
— eaftaer Rear! arrerat qa 2% finteafraery” 
ane: 7 cen: ( after) om aeerm:,’ 
dye” tee edawes eed" 
(Apte explains Srgrs as milk hedge plant). 
(2) fear (Sapindus trifoliatus). 
Mr. K. M. Vaidya records the following information about fiat :— 
(i) eftem = fist or far, soap-berry, soap-nut tree, Indian 
filbert. (Latin:—Sapindus trifoliatus, S. Emarginazys), 
wfte alsomeans faa. 
(ii) gered ‘ erdtar’ ght St git TH: (c. A.D. 1100). 
(iii) Narahari in his Réjanighapyu (c. a.v. 1450) records the 
names and properties of ite :— 
"881 exereees) Trae TSyTS: | 
Rat Tee SA net: Sadtes: | 
ave: danse Bra) artes: 1 
"Sar startet: ug: ferram erate 
CO: FUE GREMiTasET! 
The Amarakoia (11, 4—wa\efwari—p. 158 of N. S. Press Edition of 
1905) gives two synonyms of Ret viz. Be and &Pre as follows :— 
“afar: firs: et ar 


Bhanuji Dikgita quotes the following lines about afte :— 


—" Bia Street | Rr TENT agt Srnafy ” 
i ( aforer’ der qe” 


Sarvdnanda (A.D. 1159) in 
(T. S, Series, 1915, p. 85) expl 


1 erftet GFES a owrd | Beretere fires: 1” 


commentary on the Amarakoia 
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Krlrasodmin (c. a.v. 1050) explains Amara’s line as follows :— 
“9 ftemmet BfOR ceria: | 
eon: efor oven Bfirer 
ws3—"' awe CE: Borda shares: | 
vara: aera: SPER mere: + 
(See p. 87 of Amarakofa, ed. by H. D. Sharma and N. G. Sardesai, 1941). 
The Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary “ eTeranerore’® by Haragovind Das 
(p- 884) refers to fiat as follows :— 
“Ag (fre) sefres, Gar.” 
Usages :—(1) TW lv, v ( sear). 
(2) qe, ¥ ( qaehar commentary on TwTeTTs ). 


‘The reference to feat ( f¥s) in the Uttarddhyayanasiitra is impor- 
tant as it is the earliest reference to the soap-nut from a Prakrit source 
but it mentions only the colour of wftes (fruit) which Jacobi calls 
Sapindus Detergens (S. B. E. xlv, p. 197). 

The lather-producing property of Teel (amet or arver) was 
recognized very early as will be seen from some of its names recorded 
above viz. SB Rata, HEF, Fm, si%m, etc. Inthe same manner the 
lather-producing property of fiat ( #ite ) was also recognized as we find 
from its name viz. ®F used by the Amarakofa (between A.0. 500 and 
800). So far 1 have not recorded any text to prove the use of Rat (soap- 
nut) for washing purposes but the following evidence from the Manu- 
amrji conclusively proves the use of &fte® or Hite or Fat for cleansing 
garments :— 

Manusmrti, V, 118, prescribes the use of water for cleansing corn 
and garments’ 

« efxreq Rei whe egat wrereTeTEATT | 
sears eweeraratR: sited firey’ va 0”? 

In V, 120 the Manusmrti prescribes the use of aftes (ftat) as 
follows :— 

« Sherartredte®: grerarafopt: | 
Srasigverst beret athced: 920 7? 


1, Bubler translates the verse as follows: — 


2, Bubler translates thie vorse as follows :— 
and woolen stuff with alhaling earth ; blankets with pounded Arisja (fruit); 
Aslupajar with Bel (ruit; linen cloth with (a paste of yellow mustard.” 
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By jerse gives us a fair idea about the use of materials used for 
cleansing garments of different kinds by ancient Indians. 1 may, 
therefore, make some remarks on them as follows :— 

(1) 8% is to be used for cieaning ¥i@a ahd snfes garments. Sie 
silken garment. T&S is woollen garment (ATi Gees). It 
was also called tt: ( ttaéwe: )—Haldyudha lexicon :— 

“ qural wnfcs: sitta-tas-aatq-eeer: 

‘Zews or SY: is saline earth or Steger, It was found near Benares 

in plenty at a place called weataw according to Dallana (c. a.p. 1100): - 


RUS: Creare TMA TEATAT Cysts aM TET: )- 


‘Tubler observes about some words in the above verse ex follows -— 


AY means accor 
ing to Kull. and Ragh. upper 


germente omen (Sarli) made of fine cloth (9ZM1Z% zat ).”' (Ibid, p. 190), 

H sot hete some cemarhe ofthe commentators of the MauaSmi on V. 120 — 

(1) Rrafafa exp ft . He further state: that &fCz ete. 

re to be used to rermove fatty spots on garments ( easy aft ata TT Fat 
qekfinrta BrsOraTte Seq), 

(2) SRAM explains 34: 0 “ oer” 
“ ameaferata: ” and orfeds: as“ orferath: "— 
pa REA, 
0 anfcet: = “Bare: aod die: = “ ferRR 
(') rrr — afte: “afteraaitant: ” 

ana ead: = “streak: 


As repards the we of 3: (13 
tention of readers to the follwing use of the ath af the planta; 

mentioned by ls, Vol, II, p. 4 (London, 1889) 
but the people of Kasimbs 
which is called Adam's fig (plontaia) 


reference to 
have to state that 


impurities of metal ores. A commentetor explains AQTRIT 
aah of plantain tree, apdmarga (Achyranthes Aspera), barley 
a, 1 0 p. 85 of Eng. Trans... 1929), 


of Tikyna for removi 
as the combination of 
and Seasmum, eto. (V 
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Hindi —ertrtr, RregPerert calle it“ egcrs.”” qeMMET (8th or 
Sth cent. a.v.) @rEMA chap, 15, 23 mentions Ses :— 
“germans fre erterriwra 
eftreray BerETTeTay: Se TR” 
Arupadatta explains 36 as“ qre1, SECU sar" and Hemddri 
explains ¥6 as “ ercgfret.” 
Tho Amarakofa (II, 1) verse 5 explains &¥ a8 @TC@iwet. 


(2) Swe—Bel fruit (see p. 392 of the wetmprawre by K.M. Vaidya). 
Mr. Vaidya records 8iwe and &¢ as Hindi names of Few (Aegle marmelos, 
which is cultivated throughout India and said to be wild in the Deccan. 
The pulp of the fruit is much used in dysentery (see p. 48 of Nairne’s 
Flowering Plants). 

The Manusmyti prescribes the Bel fruit for cleansing *g¥E or cloth 
made of thinned bark as explained by commentators. According to tbe 
Pharmacopoeia of India by E.G. Waring (India Office, London, 1868) 
p- 45) the Bel fruit contains tannic acid. Perhaps this tannic acid of 
the pulp of the Bel fruit, when applied to bark garments, may have 
been found useful in giving proper tone to these garments. 

(3) dterts—White mustard (see p. 601 of weineyaiw). The 
Bhdvaprakdta (c. A.D. 1550) states :-— 

 afecey eae: sri: Ferree gf weak” 

Manusmyti states that @1@ or linen cloth is to be cleansed with 
white mustard. The commentators say that linen is to be washed with 
water mixed with pounded white mustard (aerdvattarg’:). In 
Waring’s Pharmacopoeia (1868) p. 23, White Mustard (Sinapis alba) is 
mentioned. 

It is for chemists to say what action was produced by swe, ahraey 
&, etc. on the different textiles, for cleaning which these mat 8 
were used by ancient Indians about 2000 years ago. 

From the Manusmrti we may now pase on to the Yajdavalkyasmrti 
(Chap. I—wrettrsata ). ‘The Dravyatuddhi-prakarapa (p. 261 of Anan- 
dashrama Edition, Vol. 1, 1903) of Chap. I of this Smrti pract 
repeate the verse of the Manusmrti v. 120 with some additions’ as 
follows :— 


(2143 ) for cleansing woolen and 
175 of Technical Aru, ete.)obs 


ad also acted ane cleansing agent, This 
furtber (nerosed owing to tho fat becoming partly soponified by the ommonia thatle soap 


03.08, (vi) IL 
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« @teretgt geratredtter 
etrobignt enftt: get ow thy ct it 
etre: oft gant garg” 
The commentator Apardrka explains the words in the abor 
passage es follows :— 
ae 3 eregfew 
ted: 3 fret: 
gd = we 
(Apte’s Dictionary explains #7 es ‘‘fine silken garment”). 
eftic = (1) Pret 
(2) tfrwet 
diftrd = areitard, setert 
ga = td enter rere 
ft = wort 
Aparirka quotes from various texts' on the question of the purif. 
cation of garmente and other materials. Those who are interested in 


ea ferwad." Oa p. 115 Dr. Neuburger states that the ancient were not, however, axe, 
ef the chrmisal action involved Io the above process. H. L. Brose states (p. 176f2) 
hat arias was used La Ragland upto 40 years ago for scouring cloth. 

Kaumilye ia bis Anthaldra (Book 11, Chap. 12, p. 85 of Bag, Trens., 1929) refers 
the wrine @f the Com and other materials for removing the impuritia of 


'd bare some of them partly :— 
— “ aaivtegen: etveggam: 1 
creed ata Grrvaiteenffa: 11 
antgaqeyRTsN?: ab: 1" 
rome fF a eet ae oft: ” 
afro: — “ aePaq—qaiopaite smteram | 
» 
( sqft Buttermilk; GARPTL= carth from the ant-bill ), 
Frog: — gerd: eatery.” ( gum = Lowe seeds ) 
ta: — “ qrdtnat extersart, grarene: shereiat, Setanta 
after etc,” 
(What is QHATS? The HIVUSIH mentions AVG at « Plant growing on the summa 
‘of the Himslayas with » bulbous root like garlic with leaves round aod bong. 
‘See p. 241 of @UtTETTETN). 
 —" Sart TP grt: ” 
ETON — FPCHITUTR prevotibed for clesing, 
oer — “ Gem hennticelighicrmereetat Sara dhe” 
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the history of the materials employed by ancient Indians a9 cleansing 
agents may study these texts for what they are worth. 


The materials mentioned by Apardrka as cleansing agents on the 
strength of various Smyti texte may however, be briefly noted bere :— 


(1) sere (bot water); (2) set or ashes; (3) SU or powder of €w, 
atGH, FSH, ATT, HET, AM, strore; (4) ew; (5) SEM; (6) Objects of 
rettva (black iron) to be cleansed by rubbing with ‘sgrm duvereat 
(7) event (heating); (8) ¥% (earth); (9) wre; (10) AEweT; (11) feat 
On: (12) Ceara ; (13) ergcrrerdor; (14) stogrere ; (15) titra: wii (rub. 
bing wit cow's hale) (16) treret we for woolen and silk garment 
(17) geet 8 for ete garments ; (18) Exposure to air, fire, moon's and 
sun’s rays in the case of costly woolen garments ; (19) efte (scap-nut); 
(20) Were (Marathi ferme—Balanites roxburghii); (21) age; (22) we 
(mustard). 

‘The ancient Aryans had mastered the art and science of social and 
individual hygiene to a remarkable extent as will be seen from the 
above list of purificatory materials ( #teqrerf ) and their specific uses 
prescribed in the Dharmasdstra text: 

Our cursory study of the antiquity of soap and soap-nute raises 
the question about the use of any of the above materials by professional 
washermen of ancient India. We have reason to believe that these 
washermen must have availed themselves of some of these materials 
prescribed by the Smrtis for cleaning different kinds of garments. 

‘The washerman was called t™S. He was called S76 (artist) and is 
mentioned as such in the following verse, which mentions the five 
artists— (1) Carpenter, (2) Weaver, (3) Barber, (4) Washerman and 
(5) Shoe.maker :— 

“aero aererre arf crsera | 
TeRERTETCS sree: fale” am: 1” 

The Yajaavaikya-Smrti (1, 187) states that the work of these artiste 

was pure ( STEER TM: ), Apardrka explains this statement :— 


+ gre: Fre THRTTTING: | aTETEA Aes GET: 


and further 
“am rastrerttfa: deport verfi...gftrwate 
In spite of the social service of the washerman recognized by 
Yajaavalkya be comes up for punishment in the following verse of 
Yajaavalkya (11, 258) :— 
6 qerrerefimrerrenred) torweg Teg eH | 
fewererserarrerfuay TOFTR 1 TRS U” 
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In this verac fines ere prescribed for the malpractices of the 
wrasherman such ag seme ( araten qray giving clothes on hire), wary 
{ were rearfariea array), serTbed ( artes 1 Bee (sale of clothes), etc, 

The Manusmyti (VIII, 396) lays down the following rules ogains 
the malpractices of the washerman :— 

© qrendes® gat Afecarows: A: 
re erate retin: rie qe I ASG HH” 

Babler’s transl ation :-— 

“A washerman shall wash (the clothes of bis employers) gently on 
@ smooth board of Salmali wood ; he shall not return the clothes (of 
one person) for those (of another) nor allow anybody (but the owner) 
to wear them.” 

The washerman w: (8r6) indeed in times of yore a8 he ie 
today but the two Smyt we not prescribed any fine for the Dhobi’s 
itch of which we hear today t 

‘The punishments provided for the washermen by the Manusmyti 
and the YdjAaoalkyasmrti ate not codified so carefully as those provided 
by that master legislator Kautilya in the following passage of the 
Arthaidstra in Book IV, which deals with Removal of Thorns (wepriian) 
Chapter 1 (pp. 228-229 of English Trans. by Shamasastry, 1929 :— 

After providing rules against the offences committed by Weavers 
Kaujilya observes :— 

“Washermen eball wash cloths either on gooden planks or on stones 
of smooth surface. Washing elsewhere shall not only be punished with 
@ fine of 6 papas but also be subjected for the payment of a compensa. 
tion equal to the damage. 

Washerme wearing clothes other than such as are stamped with the 
mark of a cudgel shall be fined three papas. For selling, mortgaging or 
Jetting out for hire the clothes of others, a fine of 12 papas shall be 
imposed. 


ion of clothes they shall not only be punished 
with a fine equal to twice the oalue of the clothes but also be made to 
restore the true ones. For keeping for more than one, two, three or four 
nights clothes which are to be made as white as jasmine flower,® or which 


1. Vide Hodson-Jobson (by Yule and Burnel 


2, To make the clothes ‘‘as white as jasmine Gower” it 
‘witha the use of soup-nuts, alkaline earth, ate, refe: iat 
Aber Suyth a0 cleansing ageoa, 


igh impor 
id to io the Manawmpti and the 
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tre to attain the natural colour of their threads on washing on the surface 
of sgones, or which are to be made whiter merely by removing their dirt 
by washing, proportional fine shall be imposed. For keeping for more 
than 5 nights euch clothes as are to be given thin colouring, for more 
than 6 nights eucb as are to be made d/ue, for more than 7 nights euch 
as are to be made either as white as flowers, or as beautiful and shiny as 
Jac, saffron or blood, and auch clothes as require much skill and care in 
making brilliant, wages shall be forefeited. 

Trustworthy persons shall be judges in disputes regarding colour 
and experts shall determine the necessary wages. 


For washing the best garments, the wager shall be one paga, for 
those of middle quality, half a papa; for those of inferior quality t of 
a pana. 

For rough washing on big stones, the wages shall be } of a pana. 


In the first wash of red coloured clothes there is a loss of % part (of 
the colour); in the second 5 part. This explains subsequent losses. 


The rules pertaining to washermen are also app 


The foregoing rules against the malpractices of washermen clearly 
prove that these “‘artists’’ have not much changed their ways in spite of 
the lapse of 2000 years since the time of the Arthatdstra as every one 
of my readers can testify by comparing these old malpractices with 
those of modern washermen. Even today our clothes are entirely at 
the mercy of these artists, who feel themselves at liberty to give them 
, oF to subject them to such malpractices as damaging, disco- 
louring, exchanging, mortgaging or using them personally. 
The Amarakota (11, Chap. 10—eurwtt, verse 10) gives two synonyms 
for washerman in the following line :— 


It appears from the term 3, whicb etymologically means ‘‘dyer” 
that the TS not only dyed clothes but washed them as well. At any 
rate the two professions of the dyer and the washerman were combined 
by some persons and hence the terms f¥#we (washerman) and we 
(dyer) came to be used as synonyms perhaps long before the time of the 
Amarakota (between A.D. 500 and 800). The class of washerman flouri- 
shed evidently in the towns witb their aristocratic population as the 
villagers in ancient India washed their own clothes hey do today. 
Accordingly the Jatakas refer to “the Rajakavithi” the street of 
woshermen-dyers' ina town. Evidently this reference shows the profes- 


ble to weavers. 


1. 213 of Pre-Buddhist India, by R. V. Mehta, Bombay, 1939—Chap. oo 
Onpolzat 1d Production, Dr. Mehta quotes Jateke IV, p.?1 for the reference to 
‘WEAL, which he trenslates as “srreet of dyer.” 
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sion of Rajake in a thriving condition in an urban locality in tbe early 
centuries of the Christian era. 


The following tabular statement shows at « glance the Chronology 
of the salient data collected in this paper :— 


(Cumonarocr. 
Bc. 285... 


2ndc. A.D. ... 


AD, 79 


A.D. 131-201 ... 


3rd. AD... 


c. A.D. 100-500... 


Before a.p. 800... 
A.D. 00-800 ... 


€. AD. 625... 
‘A.D. 700-900 
A.D. 1060 

c. A.D. 1100 
A.D, 1159 
AD. 1200-1275 ... 


Rens 

Theocritus, the poet of Syracuse is the first to men- 
tion the use of soap for washing, 

Feu (Re) = fret ( mentioned in Tetreareaq ), 

aA mentions whte ( = fret) for cleaning blankets. 

ewWere of Kautilya provides detailed punishments 
for washermen for their misdeeds. The 
and provide fines for washermen 
for their misdeeds. 

Dioscorides mentiona the use of soap wort or fuller's 
herb for washing cloths and dresses. 

Pliny mentions fuller’s herb under the name 
Struthion. 

Pliny mentions soap as the invention of Gauls. He 
also mentions hard and soft soaps. 

Gallen mentions soap for washing. He preferred 

German soap to Gallic soap. 

Serenus Sammonicus, physician to Emperor Septimius 
Severus mentions soap as means of washing. 
References to Se (soap-like substance or shampoo- 

ing material) mentioned for the use of » man of 
fashion by the Kémasiitra. 
‘ergeveregit prescribes wfte (fst) for washingblan- 
kets ( $29). 
wwraftfitery mentions Greet also called «gen. 
Mention of #ftw and %fre a8 names of soap-nut tree 
( @) in the Amarakoia, 
Mention of QT and @fte in @utretay of Vagbhats I. 
Mention of erfte and @88t in wetTeTy of Vagbhaga II. 
Recipe for # eoap ae depilatory given by Cakrapipi. 


mentions @emr ( fereerg ). 
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CrmpnoLoor 
AD. 1483-1721 ..., 


AD. 1450... 
A.D, 1469-1538 .., 
AD. 1590... 


AD. 1644 
AD. 1599-1649 ... 
A.D.1773 


A.D. 1788... 
A.D, 1811-1812... 


A.D. 1887... 


References to soap terminology in Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary. 


arafierg of Narahari mentions ernst ( fereert ). 
Guru Nanak in his Prayers refers to SR (soap). 


Ain-t-Akabari mentions Lonar in Berar as possessing 
requisites for making glass and soap. 


Bocarro in bis Report refers to Sabdo (soap). 
Marsthi Poet Muktefvara refers to arem in his songe. 


arg prescribed against skin disease in a Poon 
document. 


“frre Gta” (English soap) sold in Poona market. 


Francis Buchanan's detailed description of Country- 
soap manufacture in Bihar. Patna soap was used 
all over Bengal. 


References to Country-soap manufacture at different 
places in India recorded in Imperial Gazetteer 
which refers to Soap-factories also at some 
places. 


P. K. Gode Studies--Vol. VJ, Part 2 


1, THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE 
CASTE-NAME OF THE KARAHATAKA 
OR KARHADA BRAHMINS* 


[tae cern efter at CER atertisn sfrqenat eee’ m area ore 
ant 7 MRSA Tot fort Oa A a geen atten ‘Paat’s foes 
art, Cara G4 ave ata oreafememheriftcidts gate GUNS 41, 9, B. 
AR ata FRR mMerrns quate” gordi Pree aa ot om. ws eR 
eamertisn erarasn ott @ Pre aq om we aga Gea erereRicn 
RTE CEA a RENTS aT, SAT merit &. 8, s 2° TRE Bare 
cheat afte STATE ATA aT Fert Sue ATA ST, ATER aT AT aA Ais, 

am Peoren gar ate ze gata PPro arta sere area ceded 
gave rT TRAE TARA ome. airs WA ew TA gw cee a PafteD 
‘Indian Castes’ ( fégerattis an) garetts Sa mot anftdt 
ah ager at afte an fortran cetd Fema aug ort | TRA am, ATT 
ea OAS GUT Kiran eA Cea PUTS GIRS, SE, 
SUR, HUES ATE, FTE TEM, rahe wets gait owe as zh afte Tae 
RO ats, FES CHES ATI HET STR TE Ola, TARTANA EteTeN ‘SER? 
aera Peakis waran atrrsa ard ag ER a9 Tas a caaNTETT 
frfras ata Zeta ehere, ued, Feed, doe, acer ce area egestt 
Fh UArerfes aTfet AVA ona, SerRatEHA aeaa Be TRA ATS Pea, Bee 
nowarend enfidver age Ra aToise! dea wien s. 3. 140 ma 
(8. 04)‘ gftsireaPrineenia ” ara art. ate ‘eee age” we reat 
en daft’ ore om’, x, 8, Seve 7 faftten ‘afterdan eed ad teen 
Ale a BR are Te, ST eeTaton ATS arate gate ga ake 
1.8 TV aerate: mepATa eratel ‘ atarefta” a stata aren amt, 

ASR TTT TETAS a TATE Ite ATTA Fa, TTT 
QUAL &. ST AOR TIENT CR are gaeterty eTeveT oTETY wa Aca, 

ar aeten araqcite Suit Sar ake arity RE eT TORE ORT 
4.8 Sto aes areecia aren ane, (a) AA —" eee RTT (AT) STL 
wafteries card,” ) aT artrert SeegenPrfien ARE She a sf onorete 
@ fen ae fire oS GM memi=reftat, de swe vafrorsfat ae 
“prdne' E ate For ays RS an. areata SeT=N EMR aTET Uke HAS 
MTG, Yow TU ATA T Re COS TES FR TN, TET SUS ONEIT 
unt ete a9 OF Feat, 

© History of the Gune Family (ed, V, T. Gune)—Appendix, 
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4.8, 19¢)  Qfeirte a RR age aeigaia she IKI IT 
fete and, fury EA fia 8.8. hee A duos TN TIM gfe wR 
Greece nite ancl amt: ATION aNTeG, ART TT aa oH TM, THN 
ORT U2, Braz gifs. Fad sed fea aaa AN grazie) ae ce 
BARD aRs, §. 8. whe A GATE Tea aeT aise RITA GAPE CF A dita 
82, Mota creeds afta atufres an’. Ren oasis Gals a, aT ane few 
Fert teh Qa Wl, ata ax actia Prius acertisizs oat}, ptreton 
S.@. Yeew as gereitia anata net ang, aia at alla daa Fem Oro 
SrePee afte ant ame, ferara gece a eRree fected sage mfeA areal amy, 

aT OR UERTSINA 8 arearrraadt 7 wa en gH Goo athT 
after afte ar farbata an apt a gt Moo aah a Mdtis Azad cn 
Sree era ay, ATTEN, siveatar ar Pree faftere fet afer eu en’ sea, 
art seen arran arestar aia, —ars] 


In the remarks about the Karbida Brahmins in the Bombay 
Gazeteer ' no attempt bas been made to trace the origin and develop. 
ment of this sub-caste of the Maharastra Brahmins on the strength of 
documentary or inscriptional evidence. Jobn Wilson in his Indian 
Caste? devotes four pages to the Karhada Brahmins, but I fail to find 
in them any historical fact about the antiquity of this caste or the 
practicesalleged to bave been once current among them. I may note 
here a few points from Wilson’sremarks :— 


(1) The Karahdtakas or Karhadas received their designation from 
the:town of Karbid near the junction of the rivers Krsna and Koyana, 
about 15 miles to the South of Satara. . 

+ (2) The Sahyddrikhanda? shows a spirit of violent hostility ‘to 
them. 


in Khandeth, X11, 
Nasik Dist, XVI, 
» 171-172; in Sotara 


bout the eastes in the Mahara, 
It ete used as sorborlty in castedisputes during the 17th and 18th centuries. No attempt 
hae, been.made by. qoy scholar to 4: he chronology of this source and authority 
pertaitting to the history of castes in the Mahiriatre. No ctitical edition of this work 
worth the same has been attempted by any one by collecting all available MS material 
for this Khapda of the Skandapurdna. 
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(3) They have 70 gotras:—(1) aTeqra; (2) SHR; (3) se; (4) SHfewr; 
(5) sreee; (6) ftw; (7) mara; (8) famtférs; (9) Hitt and (10) «fe. 

(4) In the Brahmandapurdga, (adh. xi) the Karhada Brahmins 
denounced. Wilson observes that this denunciation “tis probably the 

production of some of the Degastha Brahmanas, whose antipathy to the 
Karhidis i is well known.”* 

(5) Wilson states that the practice of human sacrifice alleged 
against the Karhadas in the Sahyadri-Khanda may have been a truthful * 
‘one but no instance of it has been brought to the notice of the British 
Government since the assumption of the Peshwah’s territories in 1818. 
This practice was probably confined to the worshippers of Sakti 
(Matrkadevi) among the Karhadas but it has been totally abandoned 
and there is no reason to charge the Karhidas of the present generation 
with the guilt of its observance. 

(6) The Karhidis appear in every way as respectable as their 
neighbours. The great Marathi poet Moropant was a Karhada Brahmin. 
To this caste belonged “‘one of the most learned natives who has yet 
appeared in Western India, the late distinguished Bila Gaigidbara 
Shastri Jambhekar, Professor in the Elphinstone Institution”. What is 
generally said of the intelligence of the Konkanasthas is applicable to 

the Rachads with whom they are generally on friendly terms.* 


~ Vide p. 448 of Indian Caste, Vol. 1, 1877. 
2, Exceptthe ecandalizing gossip of the Sahysidri Khanda no evidence of a 
ical document has been recorded to prove that the custom of human sacrifice was 
‘current among the Karhidis at any time of their history, 
3. The cultural bistory of Mshiristra has not been scientifically investigeted- 
shugh ample materi f for such an investitation now exists in our historical records and 
‘Mahirsstea Brahmins of all sub-castes including the Kerhidis 
the course of my 


uthors, I note below my papers on tome Karhidé authors :— 

(1) Some authors of the Arde family and their Chronology—(Between 1.0. 1600 and 
1023)—Journal of the Bombay University, Vol, XII, Pt. 11, (Sept 1943), pp. 63-65— 
ANTAL AIA (a. 1500-1675) composed VEIMAING UFATY (4.0. 1700-1775) wrote 
qaRAafatadfssrary; F1E (a,p. 1750-1825) great logician, Aufrecht 
records about 74 MSS of his works. 

(2) Réghava Apa TiMtodehar of Punyastambha—His Works and Dexcendanu—(From 

(B. O. R, Institute, Poona) Vol. XXIV, le 
He hes written works on jyetit 
10 composed some good religious poems in Marathi. 
(3) Raphundtha Ganeso Navahastha ( = 747 ) Bevin A.D. 1640 and 1710—He 
war Upidhydye of the Chapha] Math of Sint Rim fe 
upil of HATE the author of redteegn ete, Regbuodths 
nd composed AIAAFANG, RIAAMFACH ete. Alter Saint 
4.0. 1682 he migrated to Tanjore and composed some Marathi 
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The remarks of Wilson regarding the Karhidis made about 70 
years ago show rather bis earnestness in recording available informs. 
tion than his deep knowledge and first-hand study of the different 
castes of India. For a scientific study of the Indian caste-system 
a historical study of the different castes is absolutely necessary and for 
such a historical study the antiquity of the several caste-names now 
current needs to be studied on the strength of documentary evidence. 
No scholar would be justified in resorting to any kind of ‘‘kite-fying” 
method of research unless all the available sources are exhausted ; but 
the popular tendency is to record a series of surmises on a given 
problem, which are detrimental to the historical truth and its correct 
perspective. All caste-names presume the existence of caste-coni 
‘ousness in an intensified form and the proper approach to the historical 
atudy of castes in India must be made through a study of the antiquity 
of the caste-names now current. The antiquity of a specific caste- 
name can be determined by noting actual usages of it in documents of 
known chronology and when this antiquity is once established beyond 
challenge we are ina position to presume that the caste-consciousness 
of a particular social group lies somewhere in the vicinity of the caste- 
name, the exact distance in time between the origin of this caste and 
ite earliest discovered usage, beiog still a matter for further exploratio® 
and critical research. 

To believe in the traditionel gossip about the antiquity of a histo. 
rical fact is one thing, while to prove such antiquity on the strength of 


the patronage of Queen Diptbii, the wife of Ekoji Bhosale, the brotber of 
the Greet Raghundtha belooged to Bilashi in the Satara Dist. He was of 
Vasistha getro, [Vide my papers on this author in Jour. Bombay University, Vol. X, 
rt 2 (Sept. 1941), pp, 113-140; Annals (B.O. R.1.), Vol. XXII, pp. 254-263 and 
Jounal of S. M. Library, Tanjore, Vol. IIL, No. 1 (12 pp.)—A papot on # contemporary 

MS of the HITAGALM belonging to UNTAt ALTE FE (16£0-1683 a.0.) hae been sub- 
mitted to the 12th Session of the All-Ladia Ori. Conference, Benares (Dec. 1943)]. 

(4) Roghundtha Mahddeva Ghife of Hardi near Rajapur (4.0. 1650-1725), He 
jucated his sone io the Shastric manaer as proved by his own letter to his guru, The 
the Ghite family has bean maintained since 40. 1600, About 
500 MSS belonging to this fami fom deposited sith the Sanskrit Paphashill, 

ght to my notice 
Reghuatihs Ghite wan s highly man, He composed some wor 
Jastra wuch a0 MEPUAAAGT, Prvigicarga ete, (Vide my paper on Reghunitha is 
Jow. f Tanjore, S, M. Library, Vol. 11, No. 3, (13 pp.)—and another paper oo 
ished in the Jowrne! of the U. P. Historical Society.) Regho- 


athe wae of S1fKE HPT, 

(5) Kelovabhot Purohita (between 4. 
Purye near Bhadkambbe, my own nati 
Ratnagiri Dist, (Vide my paper on 


1640 end 1695 or s0). He belonged to 
plece in the Sengemeshwar Talube of the 
in Annals B.O. R. Institute, Vol. XX, pp. 25- 
Shivaji, Semb! and Rajerem. My friend 
Mr. V. S. Bandte bas publlebed Kedava’s (1) USUAL and (2) TEAM. Kelare's 
deveondants are still at Porys enjoying the inkms given by the Chatrapatic, 
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documentary evidence is another. Mere verbiage written in a journs- 
listic style for popular consumption has no historical value. It neither 
enlightens the writcr nor the readers for whom it ie written. Without 
anslysis there can be no synthesis and the greatest harm done to the 
advancement of knowledge can be safely attributed to the habit of 
gossiping, which though refreshing to the mind is positively detri- 
mental to a serious pursuit of knowledge. 


The emphasis laid by me on the necessity of studying the antiquity 
of caste-names is not a mere academic proposition for me. To illustrate 
the method to be adopted in proving such antiquity I contributed to 
the Journal of the Bombay University’ a paper on the “Antiquity of the 
caste-name Senvi 


In this brief paper I took a survey of the available material bearing 
on the antiquity of the caste-name Senvi and proved on ins iptional 
evidence that the term ‘‘Senvai” mentioned three or four times in the 
Pendharpur inscription illustrates the usages of the caste-name Segol 
(= Senoai) in the 3rd quarter of the 13th century A.D. for the reason 
that the inscription in question is dated a.p. 1276. The usages of the 
term “@vit” and ‘' @ur" in the inscriptions of the 13th century have 
aspecial valuc for the students of the history of Indian caste because 
these usages definitely establish the antiquity of this caste for more 
than 700 years and it can be taken back by a few centuries earlier if not 
more.’ It is, however, difficult to envisage conclusively the exact 
degree of this antiquity for want of documentary evidence of a contem- 
porary Character. My friend Rao Bahadur Talmaki, who bas written 
a book on Sdrasvat Families told me personally that, he had not dis- 
covered such early usages of the caste-name “Seno!” a8 established by 
me in the small paper referred to above. 


Since the publication of the above paper I have contributed another 


paper of the above type to the Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai Commemo- 
ration Volume on the antiquity of the caste-name ‘‘Gabit."’ “ The present 


1. Vol. VI, Part 6, pp. 152-155 (1937). 

2. Vide p,9 of RUST AIG ANT by Y. R. Date in 
fo the Gominteke Copporplate of Soke 1221 (=a.0. 1299) 
wad" are mentioned. 

3. According to Prof. G. M. Mor 
jn io the Velipattane Plates of 
Qaaterly, IV, pp 213 and 21 44.45) which record 
on of TET Qe aA Prof. Moraes observe 
lacking local knowledge has taken the term to mean RIGTMAATM or general 
papet on Notes of Pre-Kadamba History of Goa’ read at the 
iyderabad). 
je pp. 213-222 of Sardesai Comm. Volume, 1938. 


STTBATATE ATA (1936), 
Bert G3" ond “tT 
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accounts of this caste-nsme given by the members of this caste of 
fishermen, living slong the Konkan Cosst state that the term ‘‘Galit” 
ie derived from Grab or Gurdb (ite present form). By this explanation 
they try to connect the Gabits with Shivaji’s navy, which consisted of 
gun-boats called Grab or Gurdb and the men who worked on these gun. 
boats came to be called Grabits or Gabits. I have proved in my paper 
on documentary evidence that the explanation of the caste-name Gabit 
tas given by the members of this caste and incorporated in the Jadnakola 
‘and the Sabdakofa and even adopted by Enthoven in his Tribes and 
Castes of Bombay is a pure myth. Shivaji the Great was a great hero. 
He had also a great navy and any association of any set of people with 
his great navy must make these people great but this patriotic deri 
for which I have every sympathy, has no foundation in fact as it 
directly contradicted by a document. This document contains the 


usage of the term “Gabit” in 2/3 places and also mentions a coastal 
settlement of these Gabits near Deogad called Gabit-mumri, a name still 
current as my friend the late lamented Rao Bahadur W. A. Bambar- 
dekar assured me personally. The date of the document? under refer- 
ence is A.D. 1633, a year when Shivaji was in his infancy. Now to 
connect the anti 


ity of the word Gabit with Shivaji’s navy when its 
ina duly attested document of a.p. 1633 would be sheer 
dently the term Gabit had come into existence prior 
to A.D. 1633 and its genesis must be sought in earlier sources, whether 
Maratha or Portuguese, even if we accept the derivation of the term 
Gabit from Grab (a gun-boat). Another way of studying the antiquity 
of a caste is through a study of the antiquity of a particular family, 
which is now known to belong to that caste. For instance, my friend 


2. Th sale deed of property in favour of TH BIRX (dated 28th Februmy 
1633) of Jamsinde near Deogad. Ram Th&hi is the earliest of my ancestors who may 
be assigned to the period 4.0. 1590 to 1660. have proved in separate note thet the 
‘old name of the Present Gods family was Thahia and it was current upto A.D. 1800 oF so, 
‘The prosent Thihias of Jimsinde snd Godes ate identical as they are Karhiid Brahmins 
of Kalyopa Gotra. The Gede Rakhor records &€41E near AIAAIE as the native place 
‘of ATA TATA STE who led 10000 troops against Tuleji Any 
March) 1d his fort FEIN, The Salshi Daftar 
purchased by Thdkars of 
18 of the Thakar family mentioned in these 
TA BBC(a.v. 1633 ond 1640); FEA SPRE (a.m. 1640, 1645, 1668, 1665 
1676, 1679, 1685); 9TH or MANU SIRT [ 4.0. 1649, 1650, 1651, 1654, 1656 (he is called 

)s 1657, 1659, 1660]; HA ( AAA) SBT (a.v. 1657); AIM SBT ANA 
(a,b. 1659 and 1660) purcha: property from abrae HaresHe Tafear ( wae). 
Of there porscas the line of TA BIER is clear from the documents. It 
TH STE —> con STF or KAT BIG ——> son FA or FAT TET 
(e. A.D, 1590-1660) (s. A.D, 1620-1660) (e A.b, 1630-1700) 
GFP STC ond ATH STR possibly belonged to « cousin line, 
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Mr. G. S. Sardesai of Kolhapur has tried.to establish that the history 
of the Sardesai family belonging to the Karhada Brahmin ci 
be traced back to about a.p. 1150, when the Silahara King Vija 
ruling over Kolhapur.' Even if the continuity of this famity from 
A.D. 1150 to 1943 and all varied branches is proved the history of 
the caste-name ‘‘Karhdda” as applied to this family still remains 
problematical. 

In the Brant? given by Raja Bimba to Purusottama Pant Kavale in 
A.D. 1299 wedon't find the caste-name “wea” applied to him. He 
was the Rajaguru of Raja Bimba. His descendants are still’ living and 
they belong to the Desastha Sukla-yajurvediya Brahmana caste. The 
rat mentions the surname ‘‘Kavale’” now current among his descen- 
Sine » This document of a.v. 1299 though it may establish the 
antiquity of the surname “‘Kavale’’ cannot establish the antiquity of the 
caste-name ‘“‘Desastha’’’ unless we actually get the usage of this term in 
a definitely dated document. ’ 

In the History of the Gokhale-Raste Family* prepared by Mr. Apte 
a letter dated Saka 7410 (=a.p. 1488) we find mentioned the name 
“Game ferg Aen tira’. We know that the Gokhale family ‘belongs 
to the Chitpavan caste of the Maharastra Brahmins. It is impossible 
to conclude, however, that the term ‘‘Citpdvan” was actually in use in 
A. 1488 unless such usage of the term “Citpdcan"’ is actually found 
in adated document. 

It will thus be seen that though the above usages of the sur-names 
“Kavaje” and ‘Gokhale’ may be foun documents of a.p. 7299 and 
1488 respectively, no conclusion can be arrived at on the basis of these 
usages as regards the antiquity of the caste-names “‘Degastha’’ and 
“Citpdoan.”” 

Coming now to the question of the antiquity of the caste-name 
“Karhada”’ it may be emphasized here that an attempt to prove the 
antiquity of this caste through the antiquity of surnames of families 
now belonging to this caste can never be successful because one and the 


TY. Vide pe 14 of BRAK TAtOaTAT efter (TAT MIT 413 ), 1926, 


2, Vide Appendix A (facing p, 88) to RTRUDRARAT ATT tat art mite 
by N. V. Vaidye Purendare, Bombay, 1584. 

3. Pt. S. Chitrav Shastri states chet the expression “837d FAN” has been 
recorded for the first time by Krtos Jyotisi, author of the STUBETA who wes a protege 
‘of Shivaji the Great (4.0. 1653)— p. 311 of the Marathi Magazine Samertho 


{October 1943). T shall refer later in this paper tothe express ‘Qe MEMTATIA” 
found in the portion of ATWSIqATAT AML compased in A.0, 1448 according to historian 
Rujanade, 

4. Vide p. 227 of ER | HAA -WRT TATA CAEIA by Govind Vinayak Apte, 
Poona, 1922. 
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accounts of this caste-name given by the members of this caste of 
fishermen, living along the Konkan Coast state that the term “‘Galit” 
is derived from Grab or Gurdb (its present form). By this explanation 
they try to connect the Gabfts with Shivaji’s navy, which consisted of 
gun-boats called Grab or Gurdb and the men who worked on these gua. 
boats came to be called Grabits or Gabits. Ihave proved in my paper 
on documentary evidence that the explanation of the caste-name Gabit 
as given by the members of this caste and incorporated in the Jadnakoia 
and the Sabdakofa and even adopted by Enthoven in his Tribes and 
Castes of Bombay is a pure myth. Shivaji the Great was a great hero. 
He had also a great navy and any association of any set of people with 
hie great navy must make these people great but this patriotic deriva- 
tion, for which I have every sympathy, has no foundation in fact as it 
is directly contradicted by a document. This document contains the 
usage of tbe term “Gabit’’ in 2/3 places and also mentions a coastal 
settlement of these Gabits near Deogad called Gabit-mumri, a name still 
current as my friend the late lamented Rao Bahadur W. A. Bambar- 
dekar assured me personally. The date of the document? under refer- 
ence is A.D. 1633, a year when Shivaji was in his infancy. Now to 
connect the antiquity of the word Gabit with Shivaji’s navy when its 
usage is found in a duly attested document of a.p. 1633 would be sheer 
anachronism. Evidently the term Gabit had come into existence prior 
to a.p. 1633 and its genesis must be sought in earlier sources, whether 
Maratha or Portuguese, even if we accept the derivation of the term 
Gabit from Grab (@ gun-boat), Another way of studying the antiquity 
of a caste is through a study of the antiquity of a particular family, 
which is now known to belong to that caste. For instance, my friend 


le deed of property in favour of UH BIEL (dated 28h Februory 
1633) of Jimsinds neat Deogad. Ram Thahar is the earlicstof my ancestors who may 
the period A.D. 1590 to 1660, [have proved in a separate note that the 
old name of the present Gode family wes Thihir and it was current upto A.P. 1800 oF so, 
‘The present Thahirs of Jimsinde and Godes are identical as they are Kathidi Brahmins 
of Kélyepa Gotra, The Gode Rakhar records &€UE neat AIASTS as the native place 
of TAY TATA STET who led 10000 troops st Tuleji Angria in A.D. 1748 (Jan, to 
rt TINS. The Salshi Daftar with the B. 1. S. Mandal, 
f properties purchased by Thdhirs of Jimsinde between 
of the Thikar family mentioned in thece sale-deeds 
aroi— TA ZIRE (4.0. 1633 and 1640) ; FEA IHL (A.n. 1640, 1645, 1668, 1669, 1670, 
1676, 1679, 1685); TA or MANA BIRT { 4.0. 1649, 1650, 1651, 1654, 1656 (he is called 
)» M687, 1689, 1660]; Bre ( aried) BIBT (a.0. 1687); ANTTT aret al 

(2.0. 1659 and 1660) purchased « property from dmHe HasHE TALSAT ( UAE). 
OF these persons the line of TTA BBX is clear from the documents. It is as followe:— 
TF AGT ——> son WIM or ALT IGT ——> on FES or FRAN TET 

- 15901660) (8.4, 1670-1660) (6. A.D, 1630-1700) 
GFT STR and ATRIA" ZTBX pouibly belonged 10 cousin line, 
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Mr. G. S. Sardesai of Kolhapur has tried to establieh that the history 
of the Sardesai family belonging to the Karhi Brahmin caste could 
be traced back to about a.p. 1150, when the Si King Vijayarka wae 
rulingover Kolhapur.' Even if the continuity of this family from 
A.D. 1150 to 1943 and all its varied branches is proved the history of 
the caste-name ‘‘Karhddd” as applied to this family still remains 
problematical. 

In the grant* given by Raja Bimba to Purusottama Pant Kavale i in 
AD. 1299 we don’t find the caste-name “wea” applied to 
was the Rajaguru of Raja Bimba. His descendants are still I 
they belong to the Deéastha Sukla-yajurvediya Brahmaga caste. The 
grant mentions the surname ‘‘Kdvale”’ now current among his descen- 
dants. This document of 4.0. 1299 though it may establish the 
antiquity of the surname “‘Kavale’’ cannot establish the antiquity of the 
caste-name ‘‘Desastha" * unless we actually get the usage of this term in 
adefinitely dated document. 

In the History of the Gokhale-Raste Family* prepared by Mr. Apte 
a letter dated Saka 7410 (=A.p. 1488) we find mentioned the name 
“Sanz feq eave tira.” We know that the Gokhale family belongs 
to the Chitpivan caste of the Maharastra Brahmins. It is impossible 
toconclude, however, that the term ‘‘Cit; in” was actually in use in 
A.D. 1488 unless such usage of the term ‘‘Citpdvan” is actually found 
ina dated document. 


It will thus be seen that though the above usages of the sur-names 
“'Kavale’’ and ‘'Gokhale’’ may be found in documents of a.p. 1299 and 
1488 respectively, no conclusion can be arrived at on the basis of these 
usages as regards the antiquity of the caste-names ‘Defastha” and 
“Citpavan.” 


now to the question of the antiquity of the caste-name 
it may be emphasized here that an attempt to prove the 
sau ity of this caste through the antiquity of surnames of familics 

ow eon to this caste can never be successful because one and the 


1, Vide p. 14 of aezaik auonar efagre (gard mia 412), 1926. 

2, Vide Appendix A (facing p. 88) to RTEUYHAHIN ator tat ait arlRett 
by N. V. Vaidya Purandare, Bombay, 1884, 

3. Pt. S. Chitray Shastri states that the expression “27EI HAY” has heen 


recorded for the first time by Krona Jyotisi, author of the STIETH who was s protege 
of Shivaji the Great (A.n. 1653)—Vide p. 311 of the Marathi Magazine Somartho 


(October 1943). I shail refer Inter in paper to the expres: TEA MTETNTAS TA" 
found in the portionof RIGSISATA TAL comprsed in a.v. 1449 according to historian 
Rajan 

4. Vide p. 227 of A T HARLEY TTA TACIT by Govind Vinayak Apte, 
Poona, 1922, 
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aame surname may be found among the Defastha, ivan and Karhdga 
Brabmins of to-day e.g. the surname Patcardhan is found among the 
Citpdoans and Karhddds as well. Then again we find this sur-name 
associated with different gotras. This makes confusion worse con- 
founded. The method of studying the antiquity of castes on the basis 
of a study of sur-oames requires in the first instance the compilation of 
‘an exhaustive Chronological dictionary of all sur-names, where the 
record of every usage of a sur-name in any document, whatsoever, of 
definite or approximate chronology is systematically recorded. Wheo 
all available records are utilized in the preparation of sucha dictionary 
we shall be n to have at a glance the earliest known usage of 
g the antiquity of andalso the subsequent 
history of the family bearing that surname. With a view to have ao 
idea as to bow such a dictionary can be compiled I have myself 
collected and arranged chronologically some usages of sur-names from 
records of known dates. The value of such a dictionary for 
a study of fami inestimable because it is bound to furnish 
clues for a search of family documents, which will be useful for recon- 
structing the history of a particular family of any caste, whatsoever. 
To reconstruct the history of known and historically celebrated 
ilies, with sufficient records in their possess comparatively an 
when you arrange these records in a chronological order aod 
publish them with an exhaustive names-and-places Index ; but to recon- 
struct the history of unknown or extinct families on the strength of 
casual references to them in manuscripts and other records is a very 
hard task anc exactly for this task that a chronological dictionary 
of sur-names should be compiled. 1 shall now illustrate my argument 
bya few examples. The sur-name ‘“‘adhye” or ‘‘ddhye" is a Karhidi 
Brahmin sur-oame. My friend Mr. S. B. Adbye, now a pleader resid- 
ing in Poona, cannot produce any documents to prove the antiquity of 
his sur-name. My dictionary will give him some help in this respect. 
I have recorded two names of the members of this family viz. (1) a.D. 
1669—Srfre erent (RK-20-284) and wrtwe wear (a.0. 1669—RK '~20-283). 
In the same documents where these names are found we have the name 
of a person havingtbe sur-name few? (a.p. 1669—RK-20-283) which 
ly identical with the surname fe® now current among the 
Karhada Brabmi: “enewt” is a Karbagi surname and Mr. Trimbak 
Damodar Tatkar of this family is now a resident of the Savantwadi 
State, My dic dictionary shows two references to ‘' MBX", one of A.D. 1671 


RK SUaNY ( area). 
2, My friend Reo Bahadur Setder M. V. Kibe, m.a.. who is interested in the enti. 


quity of his survame may note this usege of “ FE4T” (a,0, 1669). The singuler usages 
of surnames like TUM (for THEY); 2A (for A) ; PAT (tor FRA); MU (for M) 


are now current in Konken, They are also found in many old documents. 
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(Ping. 50) and the other of a.p. 7742 (Ping. Ap. 41).' These are 
instances of Karbigi suroames incidentally gathered and recorded in 
my tentative chronological dictionary of surnames. I shall now record 
here the usage of a Citpdcan surname as an example to illustrate my 

int. Ona document dated 5th April 1676 1 find the signature of one 
Agee mat Sta eras Ofer”. In the Ratnagiri District near Jayagad 
lage called ‘1% eres” the old name of which was “@t® 
im informed by Mr. Parshuram Mahadeva Gadre of this 
ow in Poona. I am of opinion that the expression ‘OTWT™ 
the above document has something to do with “att area,” 
the old name of the place as reported to me by the above member of 
this family. 

The foregoing instances are sufficient to illustrate the value and 
importance of a Dictionary of Surnames? as a necessary preliminary 
step toa closer study of the problems pertaining to the origins of 
different castes in India. Anthropology or sociology must take count 
organized effort to investigate the historical 
tide of every problem is absolutely necessary as a valuable corrective 
to fanciful results, sometimes arrived at by workers ignorant of the 


ty of the Savantwadi Stete (in Marathi). 
421-2 of AUN T. TARE - TMU ae a. 

nary of Surnames based on contemporary documents wi 
¢ to the extent of the documentary evi 


published by him by 
students. When the ca: 
their usages are very helpful for the 
For instance, 
at (1939) 
surname ' STNG"? is recorded for the following persons :— (1) ARTRRZ son of 
METAL, (2) WARAMZ son of FLNMANZ, (3) BAZ son of MATZ and (4) TUE 
woo of FAATATTAZ. Inthe FATETIN inued by SEMIN AATHITETET dated oth 
October 1600 a.v. I find a reference to a member of tl family as follows :— 
«oma erst ad a ualfecch a aes" 
‘The Karhad4 surnames in this document of 4.0, 1600 aro:— (1) 1-9 SIAM HSTAST, 
2) SAMEA oF TRG, (3) 8B, (4) 1%, (5) ERAN, (6) HVT. vide p. 23 
of V. S. Ber dre's (8AM of SAH TET, B. 1. S. Mandal, Poons, 1943.) 
i S) p. 26.-Vide Mr. 
je om the coppe e lukye kiog's general 
eAWATTTT. Those grants contein surnames such os THRE, VINE, WAG, AZ, 


be very helpfulto the research 
deted document ere koown 
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bearing such surnames I proceed to record in this paper some dated 
usages of the caste-name ‘“Karhada” with which Iam mainly concerned 
bere :— 

(1) During the time of the Peshwas the caste-names Korkanastha 
or Citpdcan, Karhade, Desastha etc. were quite common and these 
castes were clearly marked out. In the list’ of Peshwa’s clerks of 
A.D. 1774-75 we find inone list 54 Konkanasthas, 15 Karhddes, 3 Desasthas 
while in another we have 28 Korikanasthas, 5 Desasthas, 7 Karhades, 
and Maratha. 

(2) In a letter? dated 14th Muy 1760 the Peshwa Sadashiv 
Chimnaji asks Govind Balla! (Kher) whowas himself a Karhada Brahmin 
to intervene and settle up a dipute between the Citpdvan and Karhéda 
Brahmins. ‘The exact nature of this dispute is not known to us but 
such dieputes were quite common during the Peshwa’s regime as the 
caste-differences were quite marked out during this period. 

(3) Ina letter? from Balakrsna Diksita dated 7th May 1757 we 
find names of persons with surnames as follows : 


fq ger, Iman aTeiits, FT Tara, ate afer ste, 
Geez Baw, salnre Gry, ad ange Ts. The writer also 
mentions “* re aTa &T! 

() A letter dated 13th February 1751 addressed to Vasudeva 
Diksita, possibly from Benares, mentions qwqs, S=ETSS etc. It also 
refers to surnames like 44, 7 etc. One * WHtTAE HY SUE” js 
mentioned in this letter as recipient of a sum of Rs. 40. 

(5) Ina letter? dated 26th December 1735, Narayana Diksita Patan- 
kar the guru of Peshwa Bajirao 1 complains that the Peshwa’s mother 
Radhabai made unfair distribution of daksind to Brahmins of Benares of 
different castes. a" this letter I find the usages of such expressions as 
“Breraraate * and “TS arvel” which are expressive of caste. 

(6) Ina iaiee* from Chimaji Appa to Brahmendra Swami 
of Dhavadshi we find the following statement :— 

uy 
Pp. 296, 298. 
2. Rajwade Sources of Maratha History, Khagda XV, (750-1761 )— 
“ Faron & Sa ais afer "—“ ae St ag a TR” 
Rajwade remarks on p. 273 (foot-note) : - 
“anar om aa 4 aa ae ata seria OA” 
3. Vide Rejwade, Khanda 3, p. 356, letter No. 383, 
4. Ibid, p. 346, Letter No, 376. 
5. Pevhwa Daftar Selection 30, letter 147. 
6, Brahmendra Cavitra by Parasnis, letter No. 145. 


© furan Qerepecrrely aroret seer oi 


ITS TAT ( HACITATE )—Nov. to Jan. 1916, Vol. VIE, Parte 4 and 6, 
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Perhaps the Yae® Brahmin caste is referred to here. This letter 
is of course of a date prior to 17th December 1740, the date of Chimaji 
Appa’s death. * 


(1) Vigvanatha Gopal Joshi of Sangameshwar (Ratnagiri Dist.) 
who composed his dharmatastra work Vratardja* in January 1736 men- 
tions in it that he belonged to Cittapavan caste ( “« fawarerardta ” ). 


(8) In the Korkana-Akhydna® composed about a.p. 7750 there are 
references to the Karhadé and Citpaoan Brahmins as will be seen from 
thefollowingextract :— 


We are informed by the author of this dkhyana that a Gauda 
Brahmin from Gomantaka (Goa) composed this dkhydna about 175 years 
ago (i.e. about a.0. 1750). The author further informs us that both the 
Karhdda Brahmins and the Gauda Brahmins of Kudala (Savantwadi 
State) are followers of one Veda viz. the Rgveda. Besides this simil 
rity they have some surnames with corresponding gotras in common 
with the Karhdda Brahmins. * 

TT, Viderp.3 of Morathi Riydrat (Madhyavibhtge 2), 1921. 


ele on the Vratardja in the Mimérisd Prokash, 1, 44-46 (1936)-- 
‘The suthor of the DARIN ArT wifeat”” states that the Citpgoan and 
Karhadé Brobt migrated to 7aRt (rom Konkan during the Peshwa period (p. 4). 


jahmina migrated to ZAC SPE from Goa about 4.0. 1533 when the Portu- 
gueee captured Bi (p. 18). Chit Appa conquered Bassein in a.p. 1739 and the 


whole to the possession of the Peskwas. At this time the 
Citpavan end Karhddé Brahmins migrated from 2X E15 to TAL STEM (p. 19). 


2, Vide my 


3, Vide p. 9 of the Prastivand to the History of the Kudéledela (1915). 
(P. 47) — Frere afera ag nea: 1 
aptporrad SRT era Aerts aT: 1) 
Sta aren Siw AW giorara gas AW 
aug aed MeharA 1 eta | MUP so 
ar Great secarnet) ens ua Hera 11 
eure Rererarers eect Beret & eA 
Mia fo aca sre) New asa fret! 
4 erste errera aren rile enfes 143 


4. Ibid, p. 62—These surnames orc as follows :— 


Surname otra Surncme Gotra 
(1) BTRR fx (4) ina ans 
2) Bee maa (5) TANS STITT 


3) TR area (6) aR WTR 
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ajéstri Popditrao Composed in A.p, 184g 


(9) In the Bakhar' of Nydy pte! between Citplvan and Devarugy® 


we find a passage" about the disp! 
Brahmins. 


1 Sammaripatra* (consent letter) of A.D. 1746 from 
out Naas and feizmbak to one Tukambbat Dharmabhat Jaye 


Palshikar we find the following endorsement of 2 Citpapay 


© aMeetegearars Frere tre arcrerered erate, "+ 

This Narayan Joshi appears to have been quite conscious of his 
caste “Cittapdoan” in a.o. 1746. In another Sammatipatra dated 745 
February 1746 (vide {aurfers aererarieeaets 2 (MQ XIII) No. 63] in 
connection the use of fewg at a sacrifice we find the following 
endorsements :— 

corer’: Gah mite: », oer eee”, afta aE,” 

Possibly the epithets ‘ @n®’, ‘wari’ and ‘S-Eret' signify the caste. 
name Karhada. 

(11) Ina letter dated 28th November 1733 from Mahadaji Ambaji 
to Panta Pradhan we find mention of “=aret Ferwarera m2 eran” of wraps, 

(12), Ina letter® of Chimaji Appa to ‘Baba Svami” written some. 
time before a.D. 1740 mention is made of ‘ Pewarea’, * Reema’, ‘gayit, 
‘GES’ and ‘eee’ Brahmins. 
p. 12 of Bhdratavarja (Kbeode 1). 
a This rads as-follavs :-— 

“ fecarers Re’ aia oe aN TT TSA Cle. Tae ARE she 
(made ¢fterag about a. v. 1707) ane Masser Sat gar GET Hesse sere stan 
Wat Qwek i dete res ST ANT, aise AST HH Ae ae are om 
aa 8, ata en art ae onRS egret aia, « Pra TeeA= A GaN ATEN ake, 

3. An exhaustive account of the histery of 1) 
rana by 
Hy 
dispute io ques 


Prakarana ste 
s Pandits on the 


Do (Sake 2. 
3) AR Sra Rates mreraait (Sate 1605)—2.0. 1683, 
(4) BUT eta Préaey (Sake 1645)—a.0. 1723 


(5) 8am Fels TH Sake 1696)—A.0. 1774. 
undated old document found in the records of 


of contemporary evidence. 
4. OR a, merits alert (pp. 70-72). 


5, Vide p. 76 of SCX TAU MI. 4 (1929), Latter No. 108. 
6. Ibid p..98, Letter No. 146, 
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(13) An edition of Brhatpdrafarasmyti was published about 1873, 
Io this edition some verses containing a eulogy of Cittapdvan Brahmi 
were interpolated presumably by some Konkanasthas. These verses 
have no place in the original text of this Smyti (published at Calcutta). 
This forgery or interpolation was exposed by the late Vignu Parasurama 
Gistri Pandit in the issue of the newspaper Indu Prakash for 16th June 
1873." 

(14) Ina Sammatipatra? from Benares Pandits dated Sarat 1844 
or Saka 1710 (=A.p. 1788) ‘ eytew"? and other Brahmins of Bombay are 
referred to in the following line :— 

« fax rer Rerne-nelizs-qarereie  arewanfe 
segrafte elsrerararengtat aaa: 

This endorsement clearly shows the existence at Bomhay of these 
Brahmin communities in a.p. 1788. 

(15) In a document? dated Saka 1640 (= a.p. 1718) a“ dow S-reT 
mgm” of the Adilshahi regime is referred to as follows :— 

“eae a satfah aha ecreT ere TqUEA FTA Rre 
ereora BES (eS woETE Te ATETE oTE — emt awl Arete? 
Reore S UTR MTU srg yeee ore TO emi EET AT SATA exer BA” 

Another document‘ of Saka 7640 (4.0. 1718) refers to a dispute 
between feae s(a)éa aerifird and a Karhada by name ATeSstHZ GB 20 
follows :— 

STEN TR TE ST Tere ge TENT, Slemtfe arerente RAfIe 
Rrerear 8a Sera seers sare Uf¢st” 


1. Vide p. 62 of D4 4. Al, ANRM—Tho interpolated verses ate sandwitshed 
between two lines of a verse (42) of E€ETUATLERA in the following manner — 


“ greening aqha Sah fiom: 1 


Bremfermgriea Pres (a2) Ses 1 v3 
meg = aty a (a2) eA THT AM: | 
Gast tam: ad PT MeN: ay WI 
arate aed athnfteqan: | 
serofer SeTRAR Prvaciey ara: 1 vy tt 
arafeaere oh a) Premera ga) xa 

here ends the interpolation, 
SPrgerann ag: (2) ed MAM AE: ws” 

The above interpolati gto establish the superiority of the Citpéoa 


Brahmins makes emusing readi R 
2. Vide p. 26 Appendices to AUGIM ASS by K. B. Gunjikar, Bombay, 1884. 


3. Vide Cfrqraang (marterereas (Cra aaa B. 4s ), 
4. Ibid (pp. 56, $7) —&. 42. 
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‘p. 1718 otating that the Karhddas belong to 
anki tere pst of 42, I ey dents the enon of 
the Karhadé Brahmins with the province of Karhada (Satara District). 
Another passage in the above docuinent of A.D. 1718 indicates the 
tefrritorial limits within which the Karhéda community was then 
- ig. It reads as follows 


8 quart sud Te GUTS Hee MME Geavers fre TIT 
qa & BRe EgA ATA we ara facrerefe Bete at Baa art. vee 
er a qt wore efewaren saq SET STS sftalat aT 
arden aft samen € Afters” 

Judging (rom the above passage a majority of the Karhddd Brahmins 
wae residing in the Sawantwadi State at places mentioned in the docu- 


ment viz. FATS, Se, Were, Gurqre, feraet and wisis. Perhaps the 
records of the Sawantwadi State may throw more light on this question. 


From the Peshwa period of the Maratha history we now enter the 
Shivaji period. It is difficult to collect references to the Karhada and 
other caste-names in the records of this period. However, I shall note 
here a few of them to illustrate my point. 


(16) In a letter? dated Saka 1598 (a.v. 1676) we are told that 
Brahmins belonging to the 3wen, SUR, fraqraa and Te castes were living 
in the territory round about tame and frane. The writer directs 
ater afeaus in charge of the forts Mardangad and Bhivgad to arrange 
for an examination of these Brabmins as directed by Chatrapati 
(Shivaji) Svami and select some Brabmins for charitable endowment. 
The passage containing this direction reads as follows :— 


«6 hana 9 urdite ate pte 2 aia Pore oat VAT CATS 
AST TE 27S CaBL, Flten wftara BA: —szay Foray orem vite, 


1, Vide p.35 of “The Konkan" by Ni 
he n St Kropa Sistri Tale! 
letter (published in the Indian Antiquary, Jan. 1876, Vol. V) refers to the Sahydd 
Khanda of the Shanda Pardna in this connection, According to the account of this 
Khando— 
TUE is the home of the Karhida Brahmins, It is 40 Kolo between 431% 
(Catt river ) on the South and SWAT on the North, This is the country known by 
the name B°€IT at the junctionof STA! with B11, 


‘That the castename 'S°EI8T"” is derived from the place name %°€1Z ie proved 
avo by the analogy of the other caste-names RTET and STGTEL, which ere derived 
from &W or ARIUE and S164 respectively. 


2, Vide HATAGTSAT |. GINA, 3. 22 dated Saka 1598 (Magho vadya 13). 


ne— Mr. Naine observes 
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tren! 6uz, Farearea o aiferet sot treed onde. ar seat gitar 
ag oe orem Tarr sg TY OTe ATH Tre wage 
gas Seq aa afher Sera crc.” 

This passage is also important as it contains the caste-names 24Tet, 
Tut, Pewee and qu current in A.D. 1676. It also indicates the geo- 
graphy ofthese castes, by which 1 mean the territory in which the 
Brahmins of these four castes were residing in A.D. 1676. 

(17) Praara aerea Wa®? a court-poet of Raja Ramsing I of Jaipur, 
who flourished at Benares between A.D. 1650 and 1700 and who seems to 
have been a disciple of Kamalakara bhatta, the author of the factaféry 
(“HMSTRaAAL” ) refers to himself as“ Faerareaarata” in his 
drama called the Ytativsr represented by a MS in the India Office 
Library, which is dated A.p. 1707. 

(18) In the pocms® pertaining to the Maratha King Sambhaji 
published by me the author refers to one “famqraa” “firadtefi? of 

neat Sangameshwar (Ratnagiri Dist.) who went to Radha in 
Bengal (between A.D. 1660 and 1640). He later attained Tantric Siddhi, 
returned to WARgz and founded a Ft or hermitage at this place. 

(19) ania xeftar ae, a Karhada Brahmin, the author of 
amare, SseAS HET, RLAITT, etc. was r nt of Benarcs, highly 
respected by the Brahmin community there. His consent in connection 
with caste-disputes of the Deccani Brahmins is vouched by the follow- 
ing endorsements on documents of A.D. 163) and 1657 :— 

(i) Sammatipatra* (cegarding Sarasvata Brahmins) dated Samat 
1687.9 A.D. 1631)— “¢ aTSTeNAS areTTOTE TAT Hay” 

- Gi): Muktimandapa Nirpayapatra® (regarding Devarukhe Brahmins) 
died Saka 1579 (=a.D. 1657)— 


1, The 2nd ‘Prakarana of afewratict AAT (ed. by Historian Rajawade) (pp. 3-62) 
wus ermposed by its author SARITATT in Saks 1370(=A.0, 1448). ‘This prakarana of 
114g 4-0. contains the following references to the Maharastra Brahmins ;— 

Pisa) agate aaTatea, 3 asia aaa" 
(2) Rerea are aggre” 
por Paar ares Oa agarel Quer.” 

Tt would appear that the term “RMT AIG? was current ia a,o. 1448 if thie 
date of the Prakarana under reference is correct. 

2, Vide my paper on this author in Journal B. B, R. A. Society, N.S. Vol. 13, 
1981, p. 9. 

3. Vide Annals (B. O. R. Institute), Vol. XIX, (1938), pp. 49-60—" Rereraiaft are 
sfaqmiemiserrtert:. 

4. Vide p. 24 of Appendices to GUEAM-HES by R. B, Gunjiker, Bombay, 1884. 


5. Vide p. 78 of TAABAZ NEW by R. mputker, Bombay, 1926, 
: Sa ATTTONAE aC LATA: ” 
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It appears from the above dated endorsements of a.. 1631 and_1657 
that arerawag ert flourished at Benares between A.D. 1600 and 1670 or 
40. One of the Baroda MSS of his qunftrare was copied in A.D. 1690. 
His father wadrarre may be safely assigned to the period a.D. 1560- 
1620. He appears to bave been a contemporary of Bhattoji Dikyits 
(c. ap. 1560-1620). 

(20) The Mubtimandapa Nirnayapatra' of Sake 1505 (a.p. 1583) 
(about the Devarukhe Brahmine) ie endorsed by the leaders of the 
different communities of Brahmine as follows :— 


“en etaft: 1 Bee crite gifs Te Fegtere 
Ces POUT KET TTT 


Tae agers mye feqe 

It is clear from the above endorsement of ap. 1583 of Farag eas 
that he was the leader ("gH") of SQW Brahmins at Bensres say between 
A.D. 1550 and 1600. The presence of the Karbida Brahmin settlement 
at Benares is not only proved by the above endoreement but also by 
tory of the "RB authors proved by me in my paper on these 
ready referred to by me. It a that Benares attracted 
ts of India from very early times and 


wen before A.D. 1500. Owing to the absence of the ute 
the works of earlier authors it ie difficult to say what 
caste of Brahmins they belonged to and how they migrated to Benares 
and settled there. 

(21) We have seen already that a document of a.p. 1718 contains 
the statement ‘¢ GcraT Ger Ge ta.” This statement records 4 
belief about 250 years ago at the beginning of the Peshwa period that 
the Karhddd Brahmins belonged to Karhag. My friend Mr. Y.R. 
Gupte very inform | monograph on Ste? etates 
that this place is referred 
SCMINS, HYSWS, SET, etc. He also quotes a pi 
of PERSE ETH (1926) — Appendis 1, dated A.n. 1583. I note here 
document of caste-name and rernam 
Carte-memer — (1) Rafe mTBrH ( = Beew); (2) Frade ( m= Perera ); (3) ST, 
(4) mrerary (= Rowe? ); (5) TAG: (6) te; 7) teas 

Sernames — (1) SABC; (2) AeAIB, (3) MN; (3) wrantewz; (5) HAST; 
(6) Sater; (7) HaaGC; (8) ara (Fea); (9) gus; (10) PAM; (11) we 
(82qT%); (12) Ba (ETI); (13) BBs (14) ETHST; (15) efirgTN. 


2. Vide p. 3of SATE by Y.R. Gupte, v,a., w.n.as,, (2nd edn.), 1929, (BI. 5. 
‘Mendal, Poous). 


some usages in 
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Mahdbhdrata according to which Sahadeva conquered StERS.' He 
states that in a RigtrakOte copperplate grant* of a.p. 753 the form 
errs has been used. In another grant of the RagtrakOqas we have also 
the form STE which is mentioned as the place of residence of a Brab- 
min called varawe, ‘This grant is dated 23rd April 810. Mr. Gupte 
thinke that from this time the term “4 S5SUV® WTem ="! GUEY Tem 
may bave come into existence." If this statement is corroborated by 
furtber evidence it will prove that the term ‘ S9q€ Rew" is about 
1135 years old. But as Mr. Gupte does not produce any evidence on 
the point, the 1135 years-antiquity* for the caste-name ‘ S=¥ret"” 
remaine questionable. I shall, however, record here a usage of the 
term “ S-H€ Re” ina Marathi work of the 13th century but before 
doing so let us see if the names StTZS or SUES are equated with the 
caste-name ‘ Sarat.” 

(22) Ina Sanskrit letter? of the Sankaracarya of Srigert dated 
Saka 1608 (Magha Suddha 15) = a.v. 1685, which refers to an assembly 
of Brahmins we find a mention of the #¥rwre Brahmins and of the 
aus Brahmins, as also the Ta Brahmins as follow 


1, Ibid, p. 25—AATTE a. 1a (AERA-cfeaPRAlaag ) 
“andl area 3 TUE SUTTER 
Ae FE KE FTTH oH” 


Ibid, p. 27— ad (Kolhapur) Grant of Dantidurge II of the Regyrakiye 


3. Ibid — “AT MSTA STATA VITAL ATE SUTRA feat wae 
sree RIAA LATS GTS! Bes.” 


ry of the place-name “Karhdda’’ iv linked up with that of the 
entename "Karhida™ [note here some facts about the former which recently came to 


has quoted references to Karhada in inscriptions (between 
some references to Karhdd are found in 


111, 516, 705, 746-771, In line 44 of this text GTRIZE isreferred to a8 follows :-— 
ares fim a2 aia Stes 
ihes KUIZS of this text with modern Kartdd. He states that S{ER® 
i referred to in the TAIT (31, 71) between SAME and GUWT and GARY refers to 
CUS in his BaferBeG:—‘grenfea ag Recarhimeat ff Argetarsat- 
Prez: STATE aT BATA,” 

5. Vide QfAqraaey (TV. €. ATIF.  ) pages 9-10. 

a rag eraTITE at ATERTATS GETTIN TA KIT: 

mreararte” 


S1.c.8, (vii)-2 
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As 61% is a Karhdgd surname and as FawaraHt ©1® is mentioned asa 
‘SMES ATH in the above extract the equation “SUES MEN” 
“GATT HTEA” is proved by this document of A.D. 1685. This letter 
refers to the TW Brahmins as follows :— 
“ MBeees qu eerste 
and again refers to the Kardhdjaka Brahmins :— 
 eTeTcergat efterede Geers fer he erfiverd arf 
(%3) Inadocument' dated April-May 1630 a.d. the caste-names 
i , Srizw, THT have been recorded as follows :— 
Rare ferearsd waIeE AAT seafre areary aft” 


The communities bearing these caste-names were residing in Bombay 
in aD. 1630. ‘The signatories to the above document bear the following 


Surnames :— 


ddressed to the Brahmins of Bombay but I don’t find in 
it the caste-name SW’ or SEZs, Mr. R. B. Gunjikar in his book on 
the Brahmin castes of Mabarigtra called the avewaterea (Bombay, 1884) 
devotes pp. 161-175 (Chap. 5) to the S-We wre. About the Karhddd 
settlement in Bombay he observes :— 

“Perhaps the Karhddd Brahmins may have migrated to Bombay 
before the Citpavan Brahmins. However they have come to Bombay in 
large numbers during the last 50 years (i.e. c. a.D. 1830 onwards).” 


Students interested in the history of the Karhdda settlement in 
Bombay should pursue the question further. 

(24) There is a reference to the SteTe® Brahmins in a MS acquired 
by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in 1883-84 and noticed by him in his Report.* 
This MS consists of a curious work called the wiftamaufta represented 
to be the Uttara or the 3rd Kanda of a work entitled TSTAgaxerNT, 
According to Dr. Bhandarkar this work does not seem to be very old. 

was the name of an avatdra of Visnu different from Réma or 
Kria. He belonged to the family of dre arcera Brahmins. afterw 
held a or sacrificial session for 12 years (folio 85). Many people 
gathered for this Satra. Their names are also recorded in the work 
(folio 85). These names appear to be modern. They are SWTATRTER, 


le pp. 2-3 of B. I. S. Mandal Troimdika (March 1935)—Article on 
ATREATT MIGMA by D.V. Apte. The dete of the letter is“ MfESTET TE 944% 
wala Severe, 

2. MS Ne. 467 of 1883-84 in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O. R. Institute 
Poona, folioy 255, vide pp. 45 ff. of Report on Search of Sanshrit MSS, 1883-84, 
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Poertqarett, Wiigarertt.' All these yatis belonged to the Gauda- 
sdrasvata caste of Brahmins. There were yatis of At%w caste also. The 
Acéryas* of the Gauda caste present at the Satra are :— (1) aeaqrerd, 
(2) ereqrerd, (3) Toresqrera, (4) Braver, etc. 

Seven StS Brahmins of the names ATS, WAG, HST, etc. had 
arrived to attend the Satra but they were not admitted. Then follows 
an abusive account of the Karahdfakas. The writer a Gauda Sérasvata 
pours vile abuse on rival sects and castes like the follower of Madhoa. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes :— ‘'The real author of the work must have 
been a man of the Gauda-Sarasvata caste living among Karhada Brah- 
minsbetween whom and his caste there was not, a8 there is not at 
present, a good understanding. &itat@ must have been some local 
deity.” 

Dr. Bhandarkar has already emphasized the modern character of the 
antmarett, though he does not attempt to indicate any definite time 
limit for it. In my opinion the work is later than A.D. 1631, in which 
year Fardqarerat and qitarqarerat (same as their name-sakes men- 
tioned in this work) have signed a Sammatipatra about the Sarasvata 
Brahmins. The Karhada Brahmins are mentioned in this work as 
« @rarar fig: ” (folio 90 of the MS). The surnames &I7@ (= Kors) and 
mei (= 7) are Karhida surnames at present. 

From the foregoing evidence of documents we get the following 


chronology for the caste-names S-Wre, fewqrea (feqte®), wer or 


(1) a.v. 1583—"' Prmtait” (used with reference to a Benares settle- 
ment of these Brahmins). 
AD. 1630 —" Rewaraa ( gongTea—| jombay Citpavan settlement). 
(2) a.v. 1583" A" (Benares settlement of Karhdda Brahmins). 
(3) ap. 1448—“ wea” and“ Rerea ae aqgra” mentioned in 
the afesredret war. 
Leaving aside the antiquity of “ Yeer” and ‘ Farra” caste-names 
I resume my discussion regarding the caste-name ‘* S-r. ” 
(25) Recently I have had occasion to study some texts of the 
murgura Jiterature in Marathi published at Nagpur and elsewhere. 


1. Ina Sammatipatra from the Benares Brahmins 
mins, dated Sarhvat 1687 1631) we find the folowing endorsements (vide pp. 
2-24 of Gunjikar's Sararvati Mandala, Appendix 2) :— 

 pearsrrarer aaa eres qarrerate ray.” 

1 doo't find RATTLE inthic MAPHTT of A.D, 1631 buthe may be taken to be 
a contemporary of HAAZAETA) and TIIRAAAT. As these gatis were li 
AD. 1631 and a6 they ate mentioned in ARAM AA we may conclude that the account 
in this work is Later than A.D. 1631. 

Acaryas sbould be identified a is ponible to suppose that they were 
persons, contemporay with AMTAS and TNA of a.v, 1637. 


ding the Sérasvate Brah- 
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Mr. Rajwade' assigns this literature to a period of 1CO or 150 yesn 
before A.D. 1100. Messrs H. N. Nene and N. B. Bhavalkar assign the 
Mahdnubhéva works published by them to the time of the Yadava kings 
of Devagiri or Daulatabad i.e. the 73th century A.D. I am concerned io 
this article with the Mahdnubhdva work called the @raraita. The 
work contains a record of episodes or anecdotes pertaining to the life 
of SWNT the founder of the Mahdnubhava sect. The work is not far 
removed from the time of the Yddavas of Devagiri who flourished in 
the 13th century. The editor of the work points out in it a reference’ 
to the following lines which describe the Srdddha of king Mahadeva of 
Devagiri :— 


ed cota ane oy... (ree: eure FB: oye wa at 
Ga: we: Gree: gaa Nader 82: foe fire arg ene orfer nay ny 
King Mahadeva flourished between A.p. 7260-77 and as the Yadava 
Kingdom was finally destroyed by the Mahommedans in A.D. 1378 it 
may be possible to conclude that the "T& under reference was per- 
formed between A.D. 1271 and 1318 or so and that a reference to it has 
been recorded within living memory of the person recording it. These 
considerations coupled with the old Marathi language found in the 
ty of about 550 or 600 years. In thi 
atrarefea we find a reference® to the S-8rat aTE™ of Taz as follows :— 


eR TRTETA: 1 oh HOST HATS AT ATELY ait araere eftelrar” 
The above reference to a Karhada Brahmin of Phaltan (Satara Dist.) 
occurring in a work of the 13th century is very important as it takes us 
over a period of 250 years from the Benares Brahmins of a.v. 1583 
belonging to Karhada caste, ‘and their leader “WRtes EAE TYS HUTS". 
In fact this reference is the earliest reference to the Karhada Brahmins 
yet found by me in Marathi records or literature. 


In the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics by Hastings a reference 
is made to an article of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar published in the Times of 
India of 1902, in which he stated that. But the founder of the Mahdau- 
bhdva sect wasa Karhédé Brahmin. I am not aware on what evidence 
the above statement was made by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. The lines 
quoted above from the LiJacaritra very possibly explain the hypothesis, 
if such is warranted by evidence, that Cakradhara was associated with 
some Karhéda Brahmin of Phaltan during some part of his life. At 
any rate the above passage definitely refers to a S=€TaT ATE having his 
residence at S@art (= @-2"). The Marathi expression “ s-pta 
arerret” distinctly refers to the existence of a group of Brahmins 


1, Vide p. 396 of Aitihduih Pras'doand (B. 1, 5. Mandal, Poona, 1928). 


2 p. Wof Maree, Tah aie 2. 
9. Ibid, HTT Y BT-CETE—Seke 1858 (1936), 
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known by the name “ S=@18 atm” which is now current. As SETS is 
not very far removed from Gez4 on the map the statement of the 
Lilacaritra appears to me to have a definite reference to the caste-name 
“gantarg” made about 650 years go. 

(26) Ihave recorded in this article evidence to prove that the 
expression “' STE mT” is an equivalent of “ S=Eret TEM" of today. 
This equation is proved by the letter of Sri Sankara 


carya of A.D. 1685. 
I shall now give the evidence of an inscription’ of the 70th century A.D. 
of the RastrakOta king Suvarnavarsadeva (Govinda IV), in which the 
“GWE MOMs” are mentioned. On the occasion of the eclipse of 
the moon the king made grants of landetc.andalso ordered the dona- 
tion of a village called ‘gaat aa" (on the western boundary of 
wre&r, the Ristrakita capital). The object of the grant was to establish 
a 8% or Charitable feeding house where 1000 Brabmins of different 
denominations were to be fed from the proceeds of the village. The 
number of each class of Brahmins to be fed is specified as follows :— 
360 — Karnataka Brahmins. 
300 — Brahmins of the Kanva-Sakhd. 
240 ?— SgIzs AIBA (‘‘apparently those now known as Karhada 
Brahmins in Maharastra” observes Rao Br. Dikshi 
p. 104 of Epi. Ind.). 
72 — Brahmins of Catuscarana. 
28 — Sahasrandémamnaya Brahmins (common to the thousand). 


Total 1000 

The difference in time between this Rastrakita Grant of a.p. 930 
(referring to Stetzé Ares) and the earlier 
Dantidurga II dated 23rd April 810 (mentioning the name “supe”? for 
Sut") is only 120 years. ‘The St#re% Brahmins appear to have been in 


Indic. Part LV (Vol, XXIIT) October 1935—Rao 
or ‘opper-plate Loscriptions from Geouri”—Line 11 of 
Rasjrakita Suvarn (Govinda 1V)—Saka 851 = Sunday, 
to Rao Bahadur Dikshit), 
2. Line 11 of the Inscription— 

“SUMS FGe AT (AEA eefing as eee 
Fe a few usages of the place-name S=€IZ from Marathi documents of 
found on pp. 13, 14, 15 of the TMA MAAA-W of the B. 1. S, Mandal, 
1915) — 


the 16th century 


— A, 1507—Letter No. 1 of Sako 1429 reproduced by V.K. 
“gaeol Sau SEE” 
BW" — Av, 1542—Latter No. 2 of Saha 1464 — 
“ BreeiteT TANT Bere... 
SEU STE att 
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the good grace of the rakita King Govinda IV as they have been 
well provided for in bis Grant of A.p. 930 i.e. in the ratio of 240 to 1000, 
We may compare this ratio with the ratio of the provision of the 
Karbada Brahmins by the Peshw: A.v. 1774-75 in his services. This 
ratio atands as (1) 15 Karhadds in a total of 72 Brahmins in one place, 
while elsewhere it is (2) 7 Karhddas in a total of 41 Brahmins. 


(27) Mr. R.B. Gunjikar in his Sarasvati Mapdala' refers toa 
Sanskrit text called the qawerseveTast by one ATaa, who is said to have 
hailed from the Rajapur Province. In the marigaldcarana the author 
states that this work was composed in Sake 16/2 (a.p. 1690). He gives 
abusiveaccounts ofthe genes is of the feearea, S-r@ and other Brahmins, 
He gives fanciful derivations of caste-names as follows :— 


(1) Rewgfa: ger ta ( coger ) mers Rreqred: ” 
(3) Baerarerentted Saéee rftes: ’ 
“ fewer 


(ara: ae Pra: aeifea: we 


(3) Madhavagives a rational derivation of the STQTZS caste. 
name from its association with Sr :— 
© examen’ ga Geordie en aa: | 
Caan anfeccrey & egcarerfrarra: it 11” 


SUR 6 TST TTY GCATTA: | 
oe 8 fafina Mest: qayer: HURTS: 41 
Madhava states that the #t@1@® Brahmins attained WeAifNER in Saka 915 
(a.p. 993). Gunjikar expresses his inability to understand the exact 
significance of this statement. If Madhava’s statement has any histo- 
rical value it may be connected with the Karhddds of the RastrakOts 
court, where they had some influence as proved by the Rastraki' 
of a.p. 930, The verse containing the chronogram for Saka 9/5 reads 
as follow: 


“ SUGE" — av. 1557 — Letter No. 3 of Soha 1479 :— 
—" asearh o stax” 
—* sala are Sark or weee” 
— Seal containing “* TI SITE. "* 
1, Vide pp. 1£0-157 of ALETANEH (Bombay, 1884)—The colophons of the por 
tious quoted by Mr. Gunjikar from the TAGRSAANT are as follows ;— 


(1) 19 verser ending with 
ff dtrmeswemat Fenwreafeeta anatiafiqeten 
(2) 15 verves ending with 
Af dareenes qarwerrenrat MARIS scereTatafh an: ETH: 


2) 18 cerses ending with 
Raa 


rat erqrartfres teee arrsieined) aan: 
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pa anita von ae: aaa: tl 


If the date Saka 915 (A.D. 993) in Madhava’s statement of A.D. 1690 
has any historical basis it shows that the antiquity of the Karahdtakas 
upto the 10th century A.D. was @ recognized fact in the 17th century. 
I bave tried to establish in this article such antiquity on the strength of 
inscriptional and literary evidence of 2 contemporary character. 

(28) Mr. V. V. Athalye in his History of the Athalye’ Family has 
reproduced a copperplate grant of A.D. 7191 given by king Bhoja of the 
Silahira line to Govindabhatta Gurjara alias Paffovardhana. Accord- 
ing to thie grant the grantee “* aivfirere seenta" describes as“ SIETT- 
erereaytintamatita Shyrvarerw arate TATATA” received the dharma- 
dhikéra rights as also some éndm Jand in the village described a8 
M Gergema ” i.e. modern ‘Srarq in the Rajapur Taluka 
of the Ratnagiri District. This grant shows the patronage given by the 
$ilahara king Bhojadeva to the Karhada grantee eae Tanda alias TH. 
Acopy of this grant was made by the editor's uncle from the original 
in the possession of Mahimahopadhyaya Gopal Padhye Gurjar- This 
grant also indicates the migration from Karahdtaka of the Karhada 
grantee and his settlement in Konkan in the 72th century A.D. under the 
patronage of the Silaharas. 

‘According to Mr. V. V. Athalye* the Athalye® family also mig- 
nated from the village arava in the We" Taluka near Karhad. 

In the Kolhapur Town Hall Inscriptions‘ of Bhoja II of Saka 1112, 
1113, 1114 = a.p. 1190, 1191, 1192 respectively we have a record des- 
cribing a grant made for the purpose of feeding award Brabmins. The 
trustees for the grant are four Brahmins: two aeatadl Brahmins and two 
Scere Brahmins. Dr. A. S. Altekar® observes that the expression 
UE RTE “would probably show that the term Karhade Bréhmapas 
of the modern times originally denoted Brahmanas from Karhdd.” 


1, BSS ATPATAT AIG, TIAA, Poons, (B. I, S. Mandel, No. 36) 1939 
pp. 9-11, 

2, Ibid p. 292. 

3, The Athalyes are Kerhidd Brohmios of SI8AGN% HABITAGN. A Sanad 


. 31 of OSS B. afAETE ). 

ica, Vol. IT, p. 215. 

p. 429 of Indian Culture, Vol, 1, No, 3 (Jan, 1936)—Dealing with “Rell- 
jon" under the Sildharas of Westera India Dr. Altekar states :— “¢ QUST 


inary Brahmanas an rie 
given to thom, In our period (the Silahare period) no such idess prevailed in society. 
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I believe thie remark of Dr. Altekar bas been amply corroborated 
by the volume of evidence gathered and recorded in this article. 

(29) I bave already referred in this article to the account of the 
Karhaga Brahmins giveo by Mr. R. B. Gunjikar in bis pioneer work 
Sarasoati-magdala (Bombay, 1884), Chap. V. This account was pub. 
liebed 7 years after Wilson's account of the Karhddds in his Indica 
Caste. Inote bere afew facts from Mr. Gunjikar's Chapter on the 
Karhdda Brahmins (pp. 161-175) :— 

(1) Perhaps the Karhddé Brahmins migrated to Bombay earlier 
than the Chitpavan Brabmins. They migrated in large numbere about 
A.D. 1830 onwards. The ST and ATeWleSz families were the first to 
arrive in Bombay. 

(2) The town of #-€1€ including the adjoining territory was the 
native habitat of the Karhddds. From thence they migrated to wayr 
province 300/400 years ago.’ 

(3) anes in bis WamaSereat states that AXtgt in Konkan was the 
native place of the Karhédas :— 

© OF eaguare’ &i ata int 
emer: af arets silvereficar: 4 1 
From atgt they migrated to Swe :— 
¢ @UeTarfa’ @F Gone AM Ta: | 
Faw enfering & ecurerfararar: 21” 

Mr. Gunjikar expresses his inability to identify 419% in the above 
extract. At present the Karhddds are spread over different j+laces such 
as Ratnagiri, Rajapur, Malvan, Savantwadi, Goa, Shahpur, Belgaum, 
Kbanapur, Ajra, Kolhapur, as also Satara, Wai, Karhad, Mabuli, 
Poona, Sholapur, Nagpur, Baroda, Indore, Hyderabad, Jhansi, Gwalior, 
Benares, etc. 

(4) Originally the Karhddé Brahmins were @@nz or {we 
Brabmins. 

(3) According to Rte (Wan*eeTEM) the Karhddds obtained 
ccemifirwre in Saka 915 (= 4.0. 993). Mr. Gunjikar is unable to explain 
thie statement. 

(6) The Karhadds are both tard and @ara. The ura group is of 
wreqam. The family deities of the Karhddas are Ys. In sare ty 
they bad a goddess called @rT6. At present the Karhadas above the 
Ghats and on the side of Rajapur are devotees of the goddess sereny 
(or aqreeft) of Kolhapur. The Karhadds who migrated to Goa during 


1, $itthare Bhojadeva’s grant of 4.0, 1191 to « YAGEWA (Kerhade) Brabmia of 
Ketapwr (Rajaput Talube) shows thet the Karktgas migrated to Konkan about 850 years 
ago. 
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the last 200 years or so have become the devotees of the goddesses 
eingnt, ram, Aueph, wag, Praaqat, etc. 

(7) All Karhddds are Rgvedi Brahmins of the erwaranqa, wrew- 
rer, They have 24 gotras as follows :— 

wfa, dita, T7Reg, SITIG, Ha, Sera, Shins, cred, chew, area, 
age, ofea, erquaa, anit, aren, gre, eitme, we, wee, dea, 
fewiftrr, ulfeed, rare. 

(8) Surnames of Karhida Brahmins :— 

wa, weaTTs, HST, onza, NASA, HTH, ATS, revs, we, ers, 
arei, wraw), det, osit, wat, fe, Del, sq, enarer, save, St, 
euria, 54, SSS, TA, TM, STW, HAS, GS, FAs, [efe, 8, fer, 
ora, suet, ARaresz, 68, oag,' at, waa, aN’, ny, vee, 
rated, 72, AV, A, Mara, we, ga, Cowr, Faxs, Page, FR, wee, wee, 
wa, saz, eh, (8, End, 24, Aw, Asa, cer, aed, vt, fee, Smt, 
Sra, TES, Ast, TI, A, der, aes, afd, Te_e, aa’, dea, aw, 
A, Tan, Tre, Afar, THB, ZATS, GTO, tear, Taam, Treva), tard, 1g, 
wage, rere, 2, diet, aad, aur’, amis, arat, are’, raz, arse, 
aroraat, arfttt, Gena, fren’, fara, vd2, eeenda, ast, tte2, Tae, aT, 
3, HA, Heer, gains, Tfes, dfea, HA, wera, aes, TH, aETS, Te, 
0a, Prctiare, 97, 8%, av, atgt, Sgt, wz, aunt, ainea, ari, 
wes, AAS, ated, Bsa, sit, AER, A, REN, ard, Frere, ga, 
qend, get, Heed, AAA, AV, vals, Te, AM, aed, KH, W, ow, fee, 
Beas, AS, Sere, TAA, aed, area, arse, sad, FR, a, GEA, aa?, 
qa, Aad, WD, Teach, TH, Ge, az, ate, qrat, arect, arcates, 
anatedts, Cana, e4, gat, CF, CCT etc. Besides these about 300/400 
surnames are derived from place-names such as wtABt, mi2ez, etc. 

Some surnames have three gotras, for instance Wint, Wi, Wa, Atet ; 
ret has four gotras; #8 has five gotras; Et has gotras; Tanta 
has three gotras and armra has seven gotras. Mr. Gunjikar says that he 
is unable to account for these facts. 


(9) Speaking of the professions of the Karhddés Mr. Gunjikar 
notes the following Professions : _ 


1, One‘ arnt ATERINE” jived wt Benares between say A.D. 1600 and 1675 of 10 
His endorsements appear as follows on two documents drawn up at Bensres :— 


_() 4.0, 1631—-TAFAIT regarding BILE Brahmins (vide p. 24 of Appendices to 
R. B. Gunji areadiizs )—" etek qekanry aamy.”” 

2) ap. 1657—gPersteafriag ‘Rafa Brahmins (vide p. 19 of FRABAL 
AGU by R, S, Pimputker, 1926)—" GAT SANE T_T.” 
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Priesthood; Clerical work; Holding offices of geweft, tent and 
wg. Ruling states like Jhansi (owned by Govindpant Bundele and 
his descendants), Sdgar, Jdloap, Gulsardi, etc. in Northern Indi 
-lending; Agriculture; working as Hariddsas, Purdpikat a1 


Sasgris. 
(10) Speaking of celebrities, authors, poets, etc. belonging to the 
Karhida caste Mr. Gunjikar notes the following 

(1) Govindpant Bundele (killed at Panipat in a.D. 1761). 

(2) Laksmibai, the Rapi of Jhansi who died a heroic death in the 
rebellion of a.p. 1857. 

(3) Beburao Baramatikar of Baramati. 

(4) Learned men ‘Tike TeRSUTE and his pupil worse ered, and 
his pupils Fegéren’ ¢aigrer, geared target and 
Jerez, etc. 

(3) Kafindtha Padhye, author of wiféry. 

(6) Ananta Sastri Pendharkar of Poona. 

(7) Raghundtha Sastri Tafekar and his son Srikrsoa Sas 

(8) Gopata Sdstri Ghdte, author of the Marathi translation of the 
Rimiyana. 

(9) Kaiinatha Sastri Padhye Golvalkar of Bombay, the Vaiyya- 
harana (Grammarian). 

(10) Rajdrdma Ramakrmna Sastri Bhagavata, 

(11) Padhye family of Rajapuris noted for its learning. 

(12) Moropant (Paradkar) the renowned Marathi poet, who was 
proficient in both Sanskrit and Marathi poetic composition. 

(13) Ba} Garigddhar Séstri Jambhekar was a thorough gentleman 
and a perfect scholar. He was proficient in Marathi, Sanskrit, 
English and Latin, besides having knowledge of Hindustani, 
Gujarati, Bengali, Canarese and Persian languages. He is the 
author of many works in Marathi. He died a premature 
death. He was the editor of the first newspaper in Maha- 
rigfra, called im in which English writings were also 
published. He was also the editor of the first Marathi 
monthly called ; 

(14) Lecard Visthal alias Bhdu Mahajan, the learned friend of 

Gistri Jambheker. He conducted for some years the 

Md i newspapers TATSY and YRey. 

(15) Leamed men in high position like (wares warga Sita, atess 
wars SA2, TaTAH For cadet, Bae area SAA in the 

Gaikwad State Service. 
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(16) Sripdd Babaji Thakar, 1.c.s., then serving a8 Asst. Judge at 
Thana. 


(17) Dr. B. K. Bhatawadehar, the most popular doctor at Baroda ; 
Bhaskar Hari Bhagawat, Judge Small Cause Court, etc. 


(18) Mr. ¥.V. Athalye (the editor of Tarkasarigraha in the B. S. 
Series) and Mr. J. H. Athalye the editor of suf (Marathi 
newspaper). 

(19) Sankara Sastri Devasthali of Savantwadi, a Sanskritist well 
versed in Marathi and English. 


(20) Among the families who practised Sévakdri mention may be 
made of the *@ family of Palaspe near Panvel, ta family 


of Baroda now considered as Wed Brahmins and the (@ 
family of Indore. 


The foregoing points from Mr. Gunjikar’s account of the Karhada 
Brahmins recorded 60 ycars ago will be useful for those who desire to 
makea historical study of the DeccaniBrahmin castes. 1] am unable to 
verify Mr. Gunjikar’s statements regarding tbe surnames and gotras of 
theKarhddas recorded by him. A complete census of all Karhada 
Brahmin families of different surnames should be undertaken by some 
central Karhdda Sangha and on the basis of this census a preliminary 
hand-book should be accurately compiled with a view to get exhaustive 
information about each family recorded therein. Such a hand-book 
should contain accurate information on such topics as—gotra, Veda, 
Sakha, family deities, surname, native place of the family, Present place 
of residence, profession, average annual income, information about family 
records of a historical nature, brief history of the family as known to the 
oldest member of the family, information about illustrious persons in the 
family, general educational progress of the family, intermarriages with 
other Brahmin castes in or outside Mahdrastra, intercaste marriages, 
any, and such other items. A special form should be prepared and its 
copies broadcast to all Karhada families and as soon as sufficient 
material is forth-coming it should be published in fascicules with 
a view to encourage collection of information from unknown sources. 
When the survey is complete an exhaustive index of places, persons etc. 
should be compiled and published. TI ill of course be a tentative 
hand-book regarding the Karhadé Brahmins of to-day but its value to 
all serious students of social history will be inestimable. It will also 
be of some use to ethnologists. 

My present study is confined to the record of data bearing on the 
origin and antiquity of the caste-name Karhéda. This term bas a 
geographical origin from the country of Karahdjaka and its antiquity 
at least for one thousand years, if not more, has been established 
inthis paper. It is too early to deduce any conclusions from this 
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antiquity as regards the exact time of the origin of this term. I must, 
therefore, close this long article by recording below the chronology of 
the data gathered from varied sources, both epigraphic and literary, to 
enable other scholars to probe the whole question deeper than I bave 
done with my scanty knowledge of the history of castes in India. 
I shall feel thankful if the managing bodies of the different Karhddd 
Sarghas take more active interest in the problems created by this paper 
and try to do their bit in solving them at Icast partially at a time when 
the joint-family system is totally disappearing and consequently the 
family history is getting obliterated to such an extent that some people 
do not even know their great-grand-fathers, much less their early 
Benealogy or history. We are living in times when a revival of histo- 
tical sense is dominant in the minds of the educated masses and 
ichemes of national histories are being formulated. No national histo- 
can be perfect without a knowledge of the history of the families, 
which once made and unmade history as we know from the heroic 
endeavours of some of our past heroes. It is our duty to keep their 
memory green not only by a casual reference in a national history but 
by recording detailed history of the families which produced these 
heroes. A hero is both the creature and creator of the times he lives 
in, as said by Carlyle, and let the posterity know the full account of 
his kith aod kin, the family he adorned and the circumstances which 
produced him. 
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mre (of to-day). 
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993... St Brahmins attained qeeeti@en according to 
‘WawsyseeM of ATE composed in A D. 1690. 
1191... Bhojadeva of the Silahara dynasty gave some land to 
mierme aet-wemia, a Karhida Brahmin of &vew 
vita (at Rajapur). 
1191-1192...“ Steres " and Beara Brahmins mentioned as trustees 
for a grant made by Bhoja II (of the Silahara line) 
for feeding ‘‘ agatat” Brahmins. 


c. 1250... FUT ATTY"? of -wdarer ( or eM) associated with 
]N the founder of the RETA sect in the 
earefen, 


1299 ..... Grant of Raja Bimba to gearam TTS. a Brahmin of 
BS TAXA MEM caste. 


14480...“ Reret ate agra” and “Fer” persons mentioned 
in afeeraareh weer, 


Reference to " frarfyaie"” on p. 59 of airerenren wr, 
1488... The Citpavan surname “ ti@® " recorded in a letter. 


G. 1450-1600... The "¥@ (Fadiir) family of Benarcs flourished. =e 
crrgen — ara firwara — are are (A.D. 1583). 


1556-1592... sewdia wr(@grm (or maze) describes his patron king 
Tae 48s of Reva in his panegyric THWART TET 
(Bikaner MS)._In this work we find TaeR des. 
cribed by the epithets * awe atritqwem” 
© mraremratefacrray”. This is a reference to 
‘©T in the Satara Dist. by a Central Indian poet 
of Akbar’s Court. 
1583... ae nam dif sae Feats (= (eearet) signs o 
fiags drawn up at Benares. 
Qs Gonaz AS GU” of Benaresand “We Forme. 
fra mae ayTTZ"* also sign this frhaty. 


1630... “| TTS, award, size" and ‘ght Brahmins of 
Bombay are mentioned ina letter. 


1631-1657... Signatures of ative weftat em’ a Karhdda author on 
documents drawn up at Beni 


Signatures of “* Stay ergtuse 


Pandit on these documents. 


another Karhadé 
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Rererences 

References to S028 Brahmins in wRangreita (B.O.R. 
Institute- Govt. MS No. 467 of 1884-87) which 
mentions surnames like 87H, ETT, ATS, etc. 

« fewerarita” author Rewara ayrta maz composed 
some works for Ramsing I of Jaipur. 

“Quel, BTR, fermes, ga” castes of weame and 
free mentioned. 


. References to Steves and Fawarea Brahmins by awe 


in his wMerEeveT, 

“ femarea Perea” of greg (Ratnagiri Dist.) goes 
to wat in Bengal and attains Tantric Siddhi. 

“ STETS eve” mentioned by stwrrard of Batt. 

AS Wore SUT ier " referred to. 

The etatement “ % WCret C8! HUE FW” mentioned 
ina document, which also refers to the Karhadé 
settlement at $7, We, aivret, dergTe, (Hee, 
atets. “ GUE AA” oftheseplacesis mentioned. 

 rardt fenarea Hy aorarg” of TAA referred to in 
a letter to Peshwa. 

Reference to 'twaraa” and “‘sufe'’ woman by 
Narayan Dikgita Patank: vho complains to the 
Peshwa that the Peshwa’s mother made unfair 
distribution of daksina to different Brahmins at 
Benares. 


. mae composed by a‘ Peearea sata” author. 


‘saree’, ‘txee"” mentioned 


signatory toa ‘* erate” from 
Brahmins. Usages of “S318”, “s7et” 
another #aiarea, 
“UTIs” mentioned in Sren—sreara, 
Reference to ‘6a Brahmins by Balkrsna Diksita. 


nce to GET Wetwee AT by Vasudeva 


Dispute bawéed SUT and fearra—Peshwa Sadashiv 
Rao asks Govindpant Kher to settle it. 

Sw? Brahmin Clerks in Peshwa service (15 Karhadas 
among 72; 7 Karhadas among 41). 

“ Qurea, Rrewraa, gic’ Brahmins of Bombay 
addressed to by Benares Pandits. 

Feared and §we® Brahmins mentioned in dfeaure wer. 
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Since drafting this paper I have received the following information 
about the Karhddds from Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., 
Rajesaheb of Aundh, communicated to me in his letter of Ith 
November 1943 :— 


“There are some Karada families in our District, with historical 
traditions; but they all date from the 18th century. They are the 
Mahdjani (Diwan) and Fadnis families. There are also Bhégwats and 
Tambes, who prospered during the times of Shahu under the protection, 
of Brahmendra Swami. Near about Karad proper there are no Karada 
families with historical traditions. Jt is true that round about Karad 
there are some families who own lands but their lands have been 
acquired mostly in the later Maratha period either by gift or by 
purchase. 


I feel that it is a mistake to regard the Karadas as Brahmins 
residing in the Karnataka territory. At one time the Karadas were 
not looked upon as Brahmins. A manuscript referred to by R. G. 
Bhandarkar states how when two or three Karada Brahmins entered a 
‘wystea the other Brahmins considered it a pollution and left the place. 
It appears to me that the Karadas were first recognised as Brahmins by 
the Shilahar Kings of Karad. That in my view accounte for tbe name 
Karada Brahmins. 


Most Karada families trace their ori in the Goa territory. Their 
family goddess is usually in the Goa territory. They are the priesta 
while the Gauda Sarasvata are the lay gentry. Even today the real 
Karada Centre is in Gomantaka. It is obvious that the first recognition 
of their Brabminhood took place at the Court of the Shilahara Kings of 
Karad. Laterat Kolhapur under the patronage of the Shilaharas the 
Karadas prospered and many Karada families can be found in and round 
about Kolhapur. Everywhere, however, these persons were looked 
upon as Brahmins, who were recognised by the Kings of Karad aod 
hence called Karade Brahmins. ‘I'he Diwags (Mahajani) and Fadnis 
(Khandekar) of whom we hear during the last century, came to Satara 
from Konkan side during very modern times. In fact the name Karddad 
does not suggest that these Brahmins resided in Karad territory.” 


Iam very much thankful to the Rajasaheb of Aundh for his kindly 
sending me the above information. The Gode or Thdkir family of 
Karhaga Brahmins to which I belong has been associated with the 
Pratinidhis since a.p. 1748, when my ancestor Naro Rayaji Thikir led 
a successful expedition on behalf of the Pratinidhis against Tulaji 
Angriaand demolished his newly founded fort the Mudagad to the 
ground. Naro Rayaji obtained two villages as Khoti Indm viz. Devada 


“ cronies ot UAH CRT HBTORY 
bihandtite of the Vishalged fort. These villages are 
ADORE gehen mucinion with the house Of the Prati. 
aitbis of Vinhalgnd. It ie 2 happy coincidence that a descendant of 

Miro tara)! Thaker (or Gade) should be ansocisted with the iunes io 
stacendant of the Pratinidhi family not on the battle-field bute i 
eld! of Oriental bearaing since April 1919, when the Bha, m the 
Dricate! hescirch Instivate commenced its work on the Criticg pea tka r 
af the Mabdbbinte with the munificent support of the Rags i 
Aundb sad when | entered the service of this Institute ag ipa Jaeahe boot 

ura 


2. SOME KARHADE BRAHMIN FAMILIES AT 
BENARES Between A.D. 1550 anp A.D. 1660° 


In the Nirgayapatra' drawn up at Muktimandapa in Benares in 
Ap. 1583 (Saka 1505) we find the signature of one Bakhale Krrnabhaffa 
who calls himself “‘Pramukha Karhdde" or leader of the Karhide 
Brahmins, obviously resident of Benares. It is clear from thie 
reference that a few Karhade* Brahmins had settled at Benares in 
Akbar’s time, if not somewhat earlier. To corroborate this inference 
we must try to record some cvidence about the families of Karhide 
Brahmins that were resident of Benares in the latter half of the 16th 
century and the first half of the 17th century. 1 propose in this paper 
to point out that at least two more Karhade families with the surnames 
Koodi (Start) and Arade ( emi) respectively were resident of Benares 
during the above period as will be seen from the following references:— 


1. Mr. V.V. Athalye in his History of the Karhdde Brahmins, 
Poona, 1947, records 16 fai s of Karhada Brahmins of Gautama 
gotra (p. 48) among which we find a family of the surname “' Srerg.” 

2. The Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, contains a Ms of Aitare- 
yéranyaka written at taf or Benares in Sarat 1639 (= a.d. 1582) by 
one ‘ Slatg AtaHE” (Ms No. 33, p. 34 of-the Catalogue of this Library 
by K. M. K. Sarma and C Raja, Bikaner, 1944). Evidently 
“game fierae” was a Karhada Brahinin, contemporary with «@® 
swig (A.D. 1583) referred to above as the leader of Karhdde Brahmins. 
The gotra of the Bakhale family is #reaq. 

3. Further evidence about the existence of the Sratg family at 
Benares is forthcoming from the Sammatipatra® of A.D. 1031 (Saka 1687 
of Vikrama Era) drawn up at Benares. This document contains the 
following endorsements :— 

(9) 4 arf ares arcamarat core,” 
(2) “ Stng argteacer diay” 


inga Hittori¢ol Research Society, V. 
of Chitalebhajta Prukarana by R. 
6 signed hy HIG TAT SA who es! 


AL, No. 2, pp. Mt-114. 
imputker, Bombay, 1926. 


himself TYa FAA or 


tiquity of the 
in the History of Gunye Far -"T. Gune, Poona, 1944, Appendix IT, pp. 1-53. 


|. Vide R. B. Gunjiker's Sat Mandal, Bombey, 1884, Appendix, pp. 22-24. 
tof [Karhide surnames (p. 165) mentions @T€, GINTE, ete. but 
Gotres, 
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According to Mr. V. V. Athalye (History of Karhada Brahmins p. 51) 
there is a Karbidi family of the surname ‘ svqept”’ alias ‘ WrEa.” of 
arcerarite i erg is identical with OTE, Evidently AUaMIE aT of 
1631 A.D, belonged to mily and &rggqae, his contemporary, 
belonged to the #letyq family. 


4. The two Pandits of Benares viz. (1) attrqamtg wr and (2) Sim 
WrGRe AE referred to above in the document of a.p. 16/3 were living in 
A.D. 1657 because they have signed another document, which isa 
Nirpayapatya, drawn up at Muktimandapa in Benares in a.p. 1657 (vide 
p. 79 of faaaE TET referred to above). Their endorsements on this 
document are as follows :— 

a 

“tad AITITE OT TAH: 1” 
It is clear {rom the above endorsements that these two Karhada Pandits 
lived at Benares say between A.D. 1625 and 1660. They were contem- 
Poraries of other co-signatories, some of whom bear Maharastra sur. 
names such as Si@, 2d, Tuga, farta, aan, sz, ae’, am, 
Nera, at, Sreatd, TeET, gifts, TATA, ( ret FAST) or UT, Fife. 
férq or Stef ( qrieer), me, gad, ae, md, TF, etc. Some of these 
surnames belong to the Citpavan Brahmins, while others belong to the 
Dedastha Brahmins of Mahdrdstra. It is worth while tracing the history 
of all these surnames in sources earlier than A.D. 1600. 


5. As two members of the Srarg family viz. (1) Stare of a.v. 1582 
and (2) QTgtw WE (A.D, 1631, 1657) are referred to in three different 
documents between A.D. 1582 and 1657 we have reason to believe that 
this Koodi family was resident of Benares say between ap. 1550 and 
1660. Perhaps Tqtwng Brave may have been either the son or the 
nephew of Srng. It remains to be proved if these two Pandits 
of the Keodi family produced any literary works. 

6. The Arde family, however, produced some authors as I have 
shown in my paper “Some Authors of the Arde Family and their Chrono. 
logy—between A.D. 1600 and 1825" (Journal of the Bombay University, 
September 1943, Vol. XII, part 2, pp. 63-69). Ndrdyanabhatta Arde 
appears to have lived at Benares between a.p. 1600 and 1670 and com- 
posed such works as YwwaIne, etc. He mentions in his Jerlrann 
(Ms of A.D. 1727) the name of his father viz. @@fiuz, who must have 
lived between say a.p. 1550 and 1620. He may be looked upon as 
a contemporary of tag stent (a.v. 1682), and garaz 8B (A.D. 1583). 

7. Since the publication of my papers on Arde authors Mr. S. L. 
Katre of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, has published an 
excellent paper on ““Ndrdyanabhatta Arde, His Works and Date (vide 
pp. 7486 of Bhdratiya Vidyd, Bombay, March-April 1945). The 
following points from this paper may be noted here :— 
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(i) The Arde family belongs to the 4reaTaira, 


(ii) This family has its basic residence in some villages near 
Sawantwadi and Goa in Konkan. 


(iii) Two branches of this family migrated to Benares (U. P.) and 
Saugor (C. P.) respectively. BF 


(iv) The Saugor branch is still there but the Benares branch is 
extinct. 


(v) The daughter of the last male member of the Benares Arde 
family was married in the Padhye-Gurjar family a hundred years ago. 
Her son inherited the estates of the Arde family. His descendants still 
flourish at Benires. 


(vi) The Baroda Ms of qarftranmt by anrarmz oré is dated 
A.D. 1690 as 1 have already pointed out (vide page 27 of my paper on 
Karhdda caste-name in the History of the Gupye Fomily). There are 
three Mss of this work in the Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute, 
Ujjain. One of these Mss (No. 5642) bears the exact date of composi- 
tion of this work which is ‘‘ April 1640" (Caitra of Samoat 1697). This 
work was completed by its author at “ atmprmt’’ which is possibly 
identical with Hyderabad (Deccan). 


(vii) Narayanabhatta’s qarfiaia (a.D. 1640) mentions thrice. hit 
own ST&RINT of which a rare Ms belongs to Mr. S. L. Katre’s family, 
Mr. Katre records a list of the numerous works and authors referred 
to in the WTRaMt by Narayanabhatta. In this work the author states 
that he composed the szarat at the instance of one Tran (om) fea 
who may be a resident of Bhaganagar or Benares. 


(viii) Aufrecht records a Ms of Narayanabhatta’s erate 
(C. C.1, 682). 


(ix) Narayanabhatta composed a work called “ TwaTay” (Ms 
No. 6241 of the Scindia Oriental Institute). This work has been 
analysed by Mr. Katre. At the beginning of the work the author tells 
us that he composed this work in the vicinity of a shrine of Ganesa at 


quinra (Poona) at the bidding of one wtaTermg, a protege of arraong 
srdter the Chief priest of King Sahaji (father of Shivaji), a.p. 1595-1664. 


The author also records the date of composition of the works viz. 
March 1651 (Phalguna, 1572). 

(x) Nérdyanabhatta refers to his anfxsarmn (in his Taam) but 
no Ms of this work has vet been traced. 


(xi) Ndrdyanabhatta refers to his Wa (AT?) in his Granme 
(mareiveg QA THA). Perhaps he had projected some such work as 
Wray. No Ms under this title has been traced. 
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(xii) Ndrdyanabhafta’s ‘ earéarafia” is only a major section of 
that title from the qurfwarn. Some Mss of errdurerfire are found in 
some private collections at Benares. 

(xiii) Nadrdyanabhapja’s Rrewfingey is represented by Ms No. 5345 in 
the Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute. 

(xiv) Aufrecht records some Mss of Ndrdyagabhatta’s arava 
which appears to be an extract from his Taq. 

(xv) SwMteerter of Nardyanabhafja mentioned by H. P. Saatri 
(Notices, Second series, Vol. III, 1907, p. 171) seems to be an extract 
from some major compilation of this author. 

(xvi) Ndrdyagabhafta has been quoted as authority by a subse. 
quent author Nardyaga Kumbhari. 

8. The gotras of three different Karhade Brahmin families resident 
at Benares between c. A.D. 1550 and 1660 are as follows :— 

1, eee 

2. STR or eret—a aT 

a. Snt—ailes ia 
I cannot say if these families had any inter-relation by marriage among 
their members, though there is every possibility of such relations 
owing to the limited number of the Karhdde families at Benares during 
the period a.p. 1550-1660. 


3, THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CASTE-NAMES 
SALI AND PADMASALI* 


In the Mahdrdstriya Jiidnakofa' we find an article on the Salt 
caste which is based on the information supplied to the Editors of this 
Encyclopaedia by a member of this caste. But this information is not 
substantiated by reliable documentary evidence. Even if we presume 
it to be reliable in material particulars it is difficult to use this mixture 
of fact and belief for any historical studies about this caste. We must, 
therefore, verify the information from available .records and try to 
link up at least a portion of these data with authentic history, social or 
political, 

It is dificult to assess the exact historical value of the Mdhdtmyas 
and the Purdnas and consequently it is difficult to say anything with 
certainty about the genuineness or otherwise of the Sdlimahdtmya 
Purdga. In view of this difficulty we must study the antiquity and 
history of this caste on the strength of external evidence. For this 
purpose we must record evidence about the antiquity of the caste- 
names? current in India at different times as caste-nomenclature” is the 
result of caste-consciousness in a social group and the history of this 
group lies behind the caste-nomenclature, the antiquity of which needs 
to be traced to its source as far as possible. 


‘ch Institute, Vol. IT, Part I, pp. 59-68. 
By Dr S.V. Kethar, Vol. XXI, (@9¥¥). This article records information 
about the eubecs ‘The members of t 
they are seattered over Maharastra, Berar, Naypur_and Kam 
sub-castes of the Svahula Sdlt caste, viz., (1) HBX (HRT), (2) TE (aa ), (3) Res, 
(+) ate, (5) TAT, (6) TATA. No inter-marriages aro allowed among the members 
of these Generally the Desastha Brahmins work as their A work called 
jered sacred by the members of these castes, It is said to 
have been composed by the sage Atri (in Sanskrit), An adeptation of this Purdgs io 
Prakrit called AMEAMTAISAEETITT to have been composed by AIG@Ie 
before x.p. 1213 (=Seke 1135). This Pt ea the origin of the S&ll Caste (infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. G. G. Shere of Se; 
2, I have published the following papers on the caste-names current in. the 


(1) The antiquity of the caste-name “Sepvi"” (The Bombay University Journal, 
Vol. VI, Pt. VI, pp. 152-155). 
(2) Caste-name Gabit (Sardesai Commemoration Volume, 1938, pp, 213-222). 
3, Vide Indian Coste by John Wilson, Vol. I, 1877.- On page 40 we find a tabl 
castes as mentioned in the Brahma-Vaivarta Purdna, in which $25 or weaver 
to have Vilvakarma as his father and « Sodra woman as mother. Wilson refers to 
4 lists of Castes as follows :— 
(1). Lists given in the Manu-Smyti. 
(2) Lists presented to the British Government by the Poons Brahmins (pp. 65-70). 
0 
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The Bombay Gazetteer’ shows the presence of the people of the 
Salt caste in the different districta of the Bombay Presidency. In view 
of this fact we are natur ally curious to know the history of this caste 
and ite sub-divisions during the course of the evolution of the Hindu 
Society a8 it exists today. 

The Marsthi lexicons? do not record any torical usages of the 
term Sdis.* I aball, therefore, try to record a few such usages found 
by me in works of the 17th century. The Maharastra Saint Tukarim 
refers to a man of the Sali caste in the following lines‘ in his Gath’a:— 


aed ae) Wer) ast are Stel Sle.” 

Here @ref is contrasted with ster, The stet is explained by 
Molesworth as a spinner and weaver but he further states that the men 
of the Stet caste agree with the men of the ara caste in occupation but 
differ in caste. This explanation agrees with Tukarama’s remarks viz. 


“on are) sid? ser.” 


(3) Lint by Colebrooke ( 41 
(4) Liat found ip the Jariviveh 
Wilbon states that noncof these lists sltogether agree with one another ‘This fact 
extablishes the fictional character of the caste arrangements especially of the Mixed 
las 


j¢ Researches, Vol. V ). 


In 
“"7A-Shdmbara-Salt Weaver" born of ORT and &7. 


15-Kwavinda-Kop{t Weaver and Spinner born of TAA and SFR. 


st No. 2 mentioned above we find the Sdil and Koy/t. 


Index to the Bombay Gazetteer 1904, p. 326—"'SéIl; a caste of weavers in 

i in Nasik district. XVI, 53, 
Sholapur 
jet, XXI1, 172- 


Tha district, XMM, 13: 


£47; 

pur Kolhapur Stote, XXIV, 95; in Poona 
district, XVUI, Pe. " 361-368; in ” Keleba & district, X1, 65; in Khandesh di-trict, XI. 
25, 229, 234, 

2, Molesworth ( Marathi-English Dictionary, Bombay, 1857) explainathe word 1°) 
of weavers (ia cotton o} dividual of it:—Proverb “HIRAI Ma 
athered from all quarters. 

3. A few wmarks about the Sdiis {tm the Bombay Gaseticer may be noted here:— 
‘They claim descent from V hart, the robesman of the gods, whom the gods 
aceompanied on carth in the form of useful tools, Their family gods are Behiroba of 
Ahmednagar, Devi of Tuljepur in the Nizam's country, and Khandobe of 
Poons. They belong to four divisions (1) Sokul, (2) Nakul (or Lokul), 
Salis. Sahul Sdits are the ro descendants of the 
tds, Padmas are Telange and Chdmbhdrs are of 
Sahuls n sear eat nor marry with the other three divisions. Laku 
Padmas and Chdmbhdrs neither est together nor inter-marry but all eat from Subuls.. 
‘They worship all Brahmenicel and other gods and keep all Hindu fests and feasts. 
zee rete avi Joshi They have no religious teacher. They have o 
‘They burn their dead and mourn ten days. (See pp. 130-131 of B, Gas 
Xvi, at Abmednager), 

4, Tubtrbma’s Gathd, ad, by RV. Mi 


Dhartcor 


Jejuri 
(3) Podam and (4) Chambhtr 
founder of 


onker, Bombey, 1686. Abhonga No. 277, 
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Another reference to the Sali! and the Kopi is found in the work 
Kéyasthadharma-Pradipa of Gagabhatta who officiated at the coronation 
of Shivaji the Great in a.p. 1674. In this work Gagabhatta gives us the 
definitions of several caste-names current in hie time and also indicates 
their vernacular equivalents as the following extract will show :— 

«arn fa afta det aT ee: 
aeat ataerfived: ga dee aa: 
a siaerqafra: ghee frags: | 
wd are? gfa uramfea: 

woltt gegeral a) ne: ald 6:1 
8 Rival @ eRAANaA_N? | 
agate ara) freleat @ ecqa | 
®az fa suetuaraaitra: wu” 


‘. Mujumdar has published a list of articles of grocery pertaining to 
Shivaji 17th century (B.1.S,M. Quatterly, May 1940, Vol XX, No. 4, 
pp. 157-161), On p. 160 of this list there is reference to GIA, SM, TUT, HAL, 
aa. ‘This reference to Sulls and Kojfes supports Gagabhagye’s usages of these terms 
€.1674 4.0, Tobacco or A41@ is mentioned twice in tl The list ia of impore- 
ance to the student, of Economics of the Maratha period of history. It mentions other 
articles of trade such as—JI3, AUS, GU, ANAT, AVM, Jt, ATTAIN, AAT, 
altaya, aadia, Wafaat, serra, Defeat, Gz, avert zfad, ass saa, 
Emaar, ete. 

2, It is difficult to say how far Gigabhaye’s deGnition of the term Sali is correct 
historically, At the best he has only recorded the Shistric view of the term Salt and 
ita verification on the strength of historical evidence needs to be attempted by the 
students of history and sociology as well, 


Inthe WaPaasAR IO of a work called the STARE by BUH (MS No. 347 
of 1887-91) we find definitions of several castes (jétls), On folio 19b of the above MS 


the definition of BI4Z or weaver is recorded and the vernacular term QTM for §1GE is 


alvo noted :— 
aah Read eT aR) arETETEt | 

pa rated Sq oft sift: 0 

galaarrrenta tae feeter a 

fata ati Satwres eravafien 1 gfkq: 1 arets”” 
No chronology of the PUAAEITIA has been given by Prof. Kane (vide pp. 670 and 688 
of History of Dharma. 1, 1930), Its author §F1UIM was s king of Mahiriggra, On 
folio 12 the definition of GIA is recordedas follown — 


“don 3a afin ada am 1 
Fea erecen fae: gh) atare fra: 0 
@ Greening: gferea) Phare: 1 
a Prat 1 eee) tog) Tee TETRA 1 
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Before recording usages of the term Sali or Padma-Sali earlier than 
Gagabhatta’s time, i.e. say before a.D. 1650 or so I shall record here 
some remarks on the Sale caste of weavers in the Mysore State by 
Nanjundayya and Iyer." Speaking of the origin and tradition of this 
Caste these authors inform us as follows :— 


(1) The term sale is a general term applied to a group of castes 
who have adopted weaving as their profession. 


(2) The term Sale comes from the Sanskrit Salika* (weaver) and 
its Kannada equivalent is neyige. 


(3) The account of the origin of the Sdle caste as it is given out 
tells us that “in order to clothe the nakedness of people in the world 
Siva commissioned Markandeya to perform a sacrifice and one Bhavana 
Roi came out of the holy fire, holding a lotus flower (padma) in his 
hand. He married two wives Prasannavati and Bhadrdavati, daughters 
of Surya (the Sun) and had a hundred and one sons, all of whom took 
to weaving cloth out of the fibre of the lotus flower for men to wear 
and became the progenitors of the one hundred and one gotras of this 
caste. God Sirya, being pleased with what they did, gave them a fifth 
Veda called Padma Veda. And so men of this caste give out that they 
belong to Padma Sakhd and Markandeya Siitra, analogous to Sakhas, 
Sitras and gotras of the Brahmans.” 

‘They profess to have followed rites prescribed for Brahmans till 
at the beginning of the Kali age one of their castemen named Padmdk;a 
declined to reveal the virtues of a miraculous game which Brahma had 
given to their caste, to Ganapati, who sought to learn the secret, which 
they bad been enjoined to keep and who, on his wish not being gratified, 
cursed them to fall from their high status. It is said, however, that 
one Parabrahmamirti born of Srirdma Agrahdra pleased Ganapati by 
his tapas and got the curse removed, so that after 5000 years of the 
Kaliyuga they should regain their lost position. This Parabrahmamarti 
otherwise known as Padmabhavacarya, it is said, redistributed into 
ninety-six gotras arranged in eight groups and established four Mathas 
arid gurus for them.” 

We are also told that ‘‘the age and origin of this story cannot be 
ascertained.” In view of this express statement of Messrs. Nanjun- 


dhe same as we find in Gagdbhay 
dharmopradipa, Tben the definition of S)SZT given by Gagabhaty: 
prpzreat’ ‘SAR " je also recorded on folio 12 of the PHARM. It ia difé- 
cult to say if Gigabhayta has drawn from the EIU (or vice versa) some matter for 
bis BIARTMAGATT. 


1. Mysore and Castes, Vol. IV, by H. V. Nanjundayye and L, K. Anente- 
krishae Iyer. Mysore, 1931, pp. 5594. 


2 The fo such word as Saliko found in Seovkrit Dictionaries, 
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dayya and Iyer this story' has no evidential value in proving the 
antiquity of the term Sali or Padmasdli. In the same manner Mr. 
Stuart’s note regarding the origin of this caste, which refers to the 
migration of the Sdliyas from their Andhra home to the territory under 
the jurisdiction of Rajaraja I, needs verification on the strength of 
contemporary historical evidence. Atany rate no such evidence has 
been recorded by the above authors in their book under reference. 
The principal groups of the Sdle caste are as follows :— 
(1) Padmasdle. (2) Pattisdle (silk). (3) Sakunsdle. 


Here again we are told that the origin of these subdivisions is not 
clear. The Padmasdle division is, however, more important than the 
other two divisions. According to tradition current among the Sale 
caste the members of this caste emigrated from Vijayanagara territory, 
in particular from Hampe during the time of Kempe Gauda. If this 
tradition is correct the migration of the Sdles from the Vijayanagara 
territory can be said to have taken place about the middle of the 16th 
century as Kempe Gauda of Bengaluru flourished about a.p. 1558.? 
While dealing with the textile industries during the period of the third 
dynasty of Vijayanagar Prof. Ramanayya* gives us some valuable 
information about the Sdles. Three references from this information 
may be noted here as they are of historical value :— 

(1) An inscription* of Andiraju Kodir mentions two classes of 


looms, togdta maggas and Sdle-maggas. 

(2) According to the Amuktamdlyada* of Krgnadevaraya (4-35) 
the weaver caste had divisions of the names: Padmasdles, Sales, 
Jandras, etc. 

(3) The Atthavana Tantram® divides the weavers into two classes : 
(i) Kuruhas and 


re Tribes and Castes where Mr. Stuart's remarks 
¢ reproduced as follow: 


ida, the weaver of the 
country from whence 
Tafter the union of the 


a section of the Saliyas was invited by the Chola king Raja 


Eastern Chalukya and Chole dynasties'’— Census Report of Madras for 1801, p. 285. 
2, B A, Saletore, Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. 1, p. 320-"'A prominent example 
being punished is that of Kempe Gauge of Behgellra, This chie! 


the History of the Third Dynasty of Véjayanogara, by Prof. N. V. 
Madras, 1955, p. 304, 

Records by C. P. Brown I, pp. 11-13, 

sublime poem"? was compoved by Kregadevaraya himself (see p. 434 of 


T 
Third Dynasty), 


the Atthavana Tantra is » work on revenue ad: 
(Machensie Manuscripts 15-6-8— According to Aitharana Tantra 
with the revenue, of the stete were under the jurisdiction of th 
‘Simamdla). 


Auharoana or 
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The foregoing evidence appears to establish the fact that the Sdles 
and Padmasdles as caste-names were current in the first half of the 16th 
century within the confines of the Vijayanagara Empire. This conclu- 
sion is further supported by an inscription recently published by Mr. 
M. R. Kavi in the Annals' of the S. V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati. 
This inscription is dated Saka 1463 (Subhakrt, Kartika Sukla 15) ©a.p. 
1541 and ‘records the gift of 10,000 tarahas by the leaders of the 
Padmasdla sect to Tallapaka Tiruveng3lanathayya with an annual sub. 
sidy of one uparaniji ruku (gold coin) for each loom and one rika on the 
marriage occasion in their families....... The gilt of aparanji ruka 
levied annually on each loom of their caste and of riuka—the marriage 
gift—were intended for the expense of the donee’s charities and house- 
hold expenses.” 


The occasion for the above grant of a.p. 1541 as detailed in the 
inscription itself and summarised by Mr. M. R. Kavi is as follows :— 


“A contest took place between the Padmaiald and Jogdra castes 
whether which of the two castes were descendants of the family in 
which the Goddess Laksmi was born. Tiruvengalanatha, the donee, 
took the leaders of the two castes to Tirucinur and before the whoie 
congregation induced Goddess Padmiavati herself to declare that 
Padmatdjas descended from the family of ter parents and the charities 
of the Jag¢ra people could not have greater claim over those of the 
Padmaiald caste. This service of Tiruvengalanatha the donee, had to 
be rewarded by the gifts mentioned above. . The Padmaiala 
weavers having heen admitted as possessors of superior rights and 
duties in the charities to he made for God Vignu and his consort 
Lakgmi were pleased to make the grants.” Mr. Kavi further tells us 
that the same matter with the same donors and donee as in the above 
inscription is noted in an inscription recorded in Mackenzie collection 
Vol. No. 15-418, p. 57 and in its copy—Local Records Vol. 48, p. 443 
in the Govt. Ori, MSS Library, Madras. The occasion for the above 
Brant was alsoa contest between the Padmajalas and Jandras. The 
above inscription is dated Saka 1493 = ap. 1571. It extols the weaving 
skill of the Padmasdlds, which extends to the spinning and weaving of 
the threads of the divine lotus which adorns the navel of God Vignu 
out of which they supplied the divine clothes to various gods in Hindu 
pantheon. Other points of interest bearing on the ancestry and tradi. 
tion of the Padmafdlds noted by Mr. Kavi from the inscription may be 
briefly noted here :— 


(1) The Padmadalas are descended from Bhdvanamaharji who 
sprang from the homakupda of sage Markandeya. 
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(2) Pavica-rsi was a brother of Bhdvana, who seems to have 
married the daughter of sun (probably virgin Bhadrdvati mentioned in 
line 88 of the Inscription). 

(3) Certain members of the caste achieved some heroic acts and 
thus procured titles for the whole caste. 

Mr. Kavi informs us further that ‘these weavers are said to reside 
in every town, particularly in— 

Tirupati, Candragi Srirangam, Conjeevaram, Trichinopoly, 
Chennapatna (Madras), Kalahasti, Venkatagiri, Vellore, Nellore, Pod; fi 
Udayagiri, Golkonda, Penugonda, Inugonda (in Guntur district 2), 
Kandanm, Jagannatha, Deihi, Aurangabad, Rayadurg, Avaku (in 
Kurnool district), Gurrambakonda, Gooty, Kondvidu, ‘Bhallapure (in 
Bellary ?), Srirangapatam, Ahmednagar, Bangalore, Cuddapah, Siddha. 
vatam, Rajamundry, Chirala, Perala, Mangalagiri, etc.” 

My object in collecting together the foregoing information in detail 
is mainly to provide data ' to the historians of caste in India and also 
to record documentary evidence regarding the antiquity of caste-names 
Sali and Padmasali now current in the Bombay. Presidency and outside. 

The following table will give at a glance the chronology of the 
usages of these caste-names :— 

————— 


AD. Source | Caste-name Remarks 
' ! 


1509-1530 | Amuktamalyada of ; Padmasdles, 
Krsnadevaraya | Sles, Jandras 


Copper plate inser - Padmaialé, Cf. tradition about the 


1541] ‘tion of Tiruvenga-, Jandra migration of Sdles 
lanatha i from Vijayanagai 
Hl Kempe Gauda’s 


(c. 1558 a.D.) 
1571 | Mackenzie Collec. | Padmaéala, 

tion Inscription Jandra 

j Tukarama’s Gatha | Salt, Kosta | 


c. 1674 | Gagabhatta’s Kayas-| Sali, Kogafé Sanskrit ‘‘ Sanilaha”” 


thadharma Pradipa a term current in 
Bengal according to 
Gagabhatta 


included in_ Diction: 
ary of Caste-nami 
In the same manner 


‘hough the caste-name 
essary to prepare a speci 
al study of Indi 


cast 

‘tum to facilitate an accurate exp! 
jology. Even the ussges of the term “ Upar 

ely a modern product, have not been recorded io 

In the absence of such helpful, though mechanical work, 

|dusi problem becomes a herculean task, 


(=Sirneme). whic! 
any responsibl 
the study of aa 


4. CASTE-NAME “GABIT” * 


In November 1937 my friend Rao Bahadur Wasudev Anant 
Bambardekar of Bandra (Bombay) requested me to throw some light 
on the history of the caste-name “‘gddit."’' Being interested in the 
antiquity of caste-names now current in India and particularly those 
current in the Deccan and having alrcady writtena short note? on the 
antiquity of the caste-name “‘fepvi,”” I could not resist the temptation of 
going a little deeper in the history of this caste-name, though by habit 
and training I can hardly call myself either a philologist or a historian 
qualified to undertake a complicated problem of a historical study of 
Indian caste-names. I was, however, convinced that for a true under- 
standing of these caste-names a systematic record of the actual usages? 
of these names in definitely dated historical documents was an essential 
preliminary before any attempts are made to interpret them. In 
short textual criticism should be the terra firma on which all inter- 
pretative criticism should be based. 

Let us now turn to some of the explanations of the term ‘‘gabit” 
as are found recorded in the Marathi 

The Mahdrdstra Sabdakoia‘ that is being published by the Maha- 
ragtra Kogamandal, Poona, explains the word as follows :— 


GABIT or GABDI—(Masc.), (Rajapur), GABIT; GRABTI; 


KHARVI, KOLI; a fisher-man; a Konkan caste; (vide 
Jaina-kosa, p. GA—101). 


© Sardesai Commemoratian Volume, 1938, pp 213-222, 
nd Tribes of Bombay by R. E. Enthoven, Vol. 1, Bombay, 1920, 
saber 24233 111569 mal 
few 
thas—descendants of 


and 


Shivaji's navy—Some of them 
and sailore—in some places they hav. 


Goa, the orig 


according to some accounts i Kasyepe, 
Kausika, Sandilye, Vasiog! According t> otber account the whole caste has only 
one gota Kalyopa—family stocks: Bhosale, Jadhav, Ghorpade, Dabhade, Dhamale, 
Chavan, Kubal, Tawade, More 


ed—Gabits follow the Hindu law 
ee and belong to Hindu ricdrya of Seokeshwar 
Chitpavan or Kerhéda Brahmin: 
her burnt or buried—Sriddha is performed annually. 

2. Jour. Bomb. Uni. May, 1937, pp. 152-155. 

3. Such record of chronological usages such works as Hebwon- 
Jobwon (second edn. by Croke, London, 1903) aod other sciertiGically compiled lexi. 
cons as the Oxford Eng. Dict. 

4. Maha, Sabda. Poons, 1934, Part III, p. 978. 


oad 
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Arabic—Ghurdb-Grab (Gurdb)—an Arabic shipping vessel. The 
Maratha warriors who manned such a ship were called 
GRABTI or GABTI. This word became current in the time 
of the great Maratha king Shivaji. 

Proverb.—''Gaodyés gurun, gurdkhyds tarda.” 

GRABTIN—fisher-woman. 

1 have rendered into English the extract from the Sabdakofa with- 
out disturbing its sense with a view to investigate the problems it 
mises, viz.— 

1. That the word ‘‘gabit" is a caste-name. 

2. That it is derived from the Arabic name: GHURAB, grab 
or gurab, meaning a vessel. 

3. That the word became current in Shivaji’s time. 


According to the information recorded in the Mahdrdstra Jrdna- 
hofa' the total population of the GABTI caste in 1911 was 24,818. 
Men of this caste generally reside on the sea-coast and are found in 
the districts of Ratnagiri, Kanara and Savantwadi State. The origin 
of the word GABTI (GABIT or GRABT!) is tradionally explained by 
its reference to the Arabic word GRABwhich meansa ‘gunboat’. The 
Konkani Marathas who manned these gun-boats were called GRABT! 
or GABTI. ‘The word GABIT is not the true word’’? but it is only 
used in the Census Reports. The ancestors of the Gabti caste people 
of the present day were formerly employed by Shivaji in his navy, 
and consequently men of this caste are found in large numbers in sea- 
side places like Jaitapur, Vijayadurga, Devgad, Malvan, Vengurle, 
which were formerly the bases of the navy. After the abolition of the 
Maratha fleet at dhe close of the Peshva period of the Maratha history 
the Gabits took to fishing, having lost their war-like occupation. 
(Vide Census of India, Vol. VII—Information supplied by Mr. K. V. 
Kubal).* 

The investigation of the several problems connected with the 
foregoing jumbled mass of tradition, history, philology and the pride 
of pedigree is quite beyond the scope of the present paper. I would, 
therefore, combat only some definite statements made in the foregoing 
explanations, on the strength of documentary evidence. 


It is said in the above information recorded in the Jfianakosa that 
“the word GABIT is not the true word” but that it is a term used in 


1, Mahé. Jadnakofa, Part XUI, Ga. 102. P 

2. Ibid. i 

3. Seo Bombay Gasetteer, under Gabit, caste of Fishermen, in Ratnagiri District, 
155, 171; in Savantvadi State, X, 406, 415; in Kolabs District, XI, 68; in 
XV, pt. i, 305, in the Belgatim District, XXI, 156. 
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the Census reports. This statement is definitely wrong. The follow- 
ing documentary evidence shows that the term GABIT is three 
hundred years old, being used in definitely dated documents of a.p. 
1633 and 1723. ‘The oldest forms of this caste-name if they vary from 
the form GABIT current in a.o. 1633 will have to be proved by textual 
evidence. In a.p. 1723 also the form current was GABIT as I shall 
show below. I shall be happy to know any variations from this form 
recorded in early documents. * 


1. ‘Though such carly documents (especially before ».0. 1400) are quite rare in 
the Maraths records there are good many of them in the Peshwa Diftar edited by Reo 
Bahadur G. S. Sardesai. Not only men of the Gabit caste were recruited in the 
Maratha navy but aleo men from other seafaring castes were availed of. A study of 
these castes and th yet desideratum of the information about 
them recorded in the Gazettoers. Now that the Maratle Navy as such has ceased to 
exist it ie worth while putting on record the nautical terminology that became current 
during the vigorous career of this Navy but some of which has now become obsolet 
‘Though I cannot undertake such 2 study at present I shall record below as specimen 
a fow navalterms used in thy documents of the Pesta Doftar to denote different 
kinds of ships and bo. Ie0 their equipment :— 
(1) SE PD. 40 (46) c. 1747 ».0.; P.D. 34 (9) 1737 (TUT) | P.O, 34 (80) 1737; 
P.D. 34 (110) c. 1738 (reference to ‘'@¥ia AMY” of telescope ured 
for naval reconnoitring) ; P-D. 34 (120) 1738; P-D. 33 (10) 1733 ; P.D. 
33 (14 and 22) 1733 

(2) Porat p.D. 40 (45) 1747; P.D. 40 (63) 1750 ; PD. 34 (80) 1737 ( pl, Rare); 
P.D. 33 (63) #739 ( Faaret) ; ‘ 

3) bet— P.D. 40 (63) 1750; B.D. 34 (9) 1737 (AUT); PD. 33 (14) 1733; 
P.D. 33 (65) 1733; 

4) arf —- P.D. 40 (63) 1750 (ASIFA=A pl.) ; P.D. 34 (61) 1737; 

P.D. 33. (14) 1733 (TRA, ATEAET) ; P.D. 33 (17) 1733 
P.D. 33 (22) 1733 (ANGFI=AN) ; P.D. 33 (51) 1733 (Atefaat) ; 
P.1D, 33 (65) 1735 (ANETAA=AT) ; 

(5) TEA — P.p. 34 (9) 1737; PD, 33 (10) 1733 and many times 

(6) ONE — po. 3431) 1737: 

C) TERN — PD. 34 (3) 1738; PL. 34 (FN) 1757; PLD. 34 (99) 1738; PL. 
34.120) 1737; 

(8) WRATE— P.D. 34 (42) 1737: (9) GA ( = BSG HEIN): P.D. 34 (57) 1758; 

(19) HUTA = PD. 34 (61) 1737; PLD. 34 (99) 1738; P.D. 34 (120) 1738; 

(iy AR Pip. 34 (80) 1737; 

(12) SETS — P.D. 34 (81) 1737; P.D. 34 (156) 1739; 

P.D. 33 (63) 1733 ( FATEH) ; P.D. 33 (65) 1793 ( HEIN) ; 

(13) OITA — P.D. 34 (85) 17375 

(14) WE P.D. 34 (120 1738; 

(15) Sea — P.D. 34 (61) 1737 (THAT TPA). Men employed to work on these 


Mehammedans (P.D. 34 (61) 1737) a8 also Arabs 
Mees to allied terms may be found intorest- 


IP.D. 34 (80) 1737]. The following ret 
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The.other statement made in the information supplied by the 
Sabda-Koéa and Jaana-Koéa referred to already is that the term 
became current in Shivaji'stime. My evidence shows that this state- 
ment also is not true to history. The use of the word GABIT in a 
document dated a D. 1633, when Shivaji was three years old and hence 
too young to think of a navy or the allied question of employing 
Konkni Marathas on his gunboats {or Grabs ' or Gurabs or Ghurabs ) 
definitely proves the fixity of the form Gabit in the Marathi language 
not only in A D. 1633 but much earlier. At any rate one cannot exploit 
Shivaji’s navy, of which I am equally proud along with my fellow- 
countrymen, for explaining the term GABIT. My evidence easily 


ont san” sP.D. 34 (35) 1737]; ATS = Small guns (27 FARA CAAT Bre 
RG ata EIA BIN): PLD. 34 (57) 1728; The Arable sometimes proved traitore 
(eute G4 carat TAzAT Bar) P.v. 34 (80) 1737; Parte of equipment of a NAA 
[ P.D. 34 (94, 1757 - “AAT MBIT, MATIN, MATE TERaATA” ]; Zaladh, eae, 
qa FUL (PLD. 34 (94) 17375 P-D. 33 (92) 1733). Tho names “Ut ates" and 
“Mag ates"? uved in P.D. 33 (29) 1753 are quite typical of Hindu-Moslem Unit 

1, Vide article on GR4B in Hobron-Jobson (3903) pp. 391-392). The term is now 
obsolete. Vide alo Bombay Gaarttecr xiii, pt. he proper Arabic word for 
Grab is ghorab, adapted into Marithi and Kenton! as gurdb. Chronological useges 
of the word .— 


Q) 


Q) 
Q) 
1) 
(s) 


1181 - ‘a ghurdb from Tripoli’ (Arabic letter of Archbiebop of 
) 


)- 
(Vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala). 
i Kapudan in the narrative of hiv fight with 
Portugucse). 

(6Y 1610— “Gourabe" (Pyrurd de Luval Hak. Soe. i. 312). 
(3) 1660— “Ghrdb” (Muhammad M'asum, in Elliot 
(8) 1879— "Grob" (Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. 
(9) 1690— “'Ghorab” (Hyde, Note on Peristol, 
(10) Grob” [Teyer, 153). 
a) “Grabs of war" (A. Hamilton, i. 250, ed. 1744, 
(12) 
(13) 
as) 
(1s) 
(16) 
aay 
(18) (Burton, Sind Revisited). 

‘The Mahdrdpira Sabdakofa, Vol. III, p. 1006 records under “Gurdb™* the following 
line from the Mahsbhirata (in Marathi verse) by the celebrated Mehirdstte poct 
Moropant (4D. 1729 to 1794): - 

«6 ggafe ieTear aai@As AT ARTAT FAT” (Udyoga, p. 13, 173). 
ab for purposes of poetical imagery shows the 
content to which it had become naturalised in the Marathi language inspite of its Arabic 


origin. 


verte. i, 97). 


253). 
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pusbes back the antiquity of the term to about A.D. 1550 allowing « 
period of about half a century for it to be naturalised in the country 
of its adoption, even supposing that the term GABIT was derived! 
from a foreign word. 


To come now to the usage of the term GABIT recorded in docu- 

In a bundle of papers kindly lent to me for reference by the 
Itihas Samshodhak Mandala, Poona, and designated by them 
Daftar I find the following document in which the term 
used no less than three times :— 


No. 27 — This is a sale-deed dated Salivahan Saka 1555, Caitra 
Sud Protipadd Brasaptavdr corresponding to Thursday, 
28th February 1633. It contai it the top a square seal 
in Persian as also three lines* in Persian covering a space 
6in = 1h There is also a circular seal in the right- 
hand margin, in Persian characters. The document con- 
tains the names of about 15 witnesses. The pa to 
the document together with the witnesses had assembled 
at Dabhole* (Dabhole grime) where this duly attested 
document was drawn up. In this document the follow. 
ing usages of the word GABIT are recorded :— 


(1) line ea rom the top—‘‘Mokam GABIT MUMRI 
tape Si 

(2) Name esate in the margin followed by his 
designation ‘‘mokadam GABIT MUMRI.”’ 

(3) name of witness No.9 at the bottom recorded as 
follows :— ‘Marte raut bin Sekhu raut GABIT 
MUMRI:— 


1. The Marathi lexicons must record Chronological usages of the term GABI' in 
the manner of Hob»an-Jobon hefore an attempt is made by them t> connect it with 
the word GRAB and its phonetical vyiations. Perhaps the Portuguese records may 
throw some light on the derivation of the word GABIT. 

My friend Prof. B. D. Varma has kindly given me the following traosigion of 
es though he cannot read the contents of the Seal as they are rather smeared 
ink and hence ile 
“In the Court of 


recnrded that,on 20th Zil-qua deb 
Miranchi the former Mok: 
himself and on oath 
about the order given below 


1299 made by Raje 
Appendix A in the 


jentical «ith village Dabhole shown 
Ratosgi It is about 2 miles from Jamande and 4 miles from Devagad. About 
4 miles from Dabhole we find on the map 8 village called Mithmumbri. 


the Map (Ne. 47 H— 
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The word GABIT in all the three usages given above is always 
coupled with the word MUMRI, the exact meaning of which will 
have to be determined. Curiously enough the expre GABIT 
MUMRI current in a.p. 1633 was current in aD. 1723 aleo as will be 
seen from the following letter of Kanboji Angria, which uses the word 
GABIT coupled with the word muri only once where it signifies 
the name of a place GABIT MUMRI in the vicinity of the village 
JAMSADE ' (near Devagad). At three other places in the same letter 


1. This Gabie Mumri near Jamsade (“‘ardte qatl a1aue”) appears om be 
connected with Mishamumbri ( #15 YL) shown on the Map at « distance of about 
4 miles from Jamsade, In a document ( HI8TT% ) bindly lent to me by Mr. Y. N. 
Kellar and dated 4 p. 1780 (AATATH FAT F HBF) from the Peshwa we find the follow. 
in order — HAST, HIST, Hsygad, Aas, (a, TAB, 

Rao Bahadur Bambardoker in « private communication dated 15th January 1938 
writes to me that e friend of his, Mr. Kubd who belongs to Gdoit caste way not aware 
thet the term Gabit is as old as 1633 4.0, It appears from the old documents in the 
n of Mr. Kubal that the term may have become ourrent within the last 200 to 
Mr. Kubal knows that a place of the name Gdbit Mumri is situated 
“Mum the name of the ville There is to near this 
lage. The other bank of this river has got the locality known as “Mijh Mumri'’ 
Inbabited by people of the name “Gaoage” or “'Mith Gaede", To Savantwadi cesta 
alto there are people of the Mish Gdogeneme. These people manufact 

Thave 00 documentary evidence to prove the antiquity of the term “Mith Mumtt”” 
prior to a.D. 1780. 

‘The Seleh! Daftar contains more theo 20 documents which jedoods of prow 
perties in favour of the ancestors of the Thakurs of Jamsads. The ycars of these 
documents and the names of the ancestors of the Thakurs mentioned in them are 
omed below :— 


av. AD. 
1633— Ris Thakur 1660— Sale-deed by Rogbhat bin Gopel- 
16¢0— Vietbal Thakur and Rim Thekur bhat Renadiye (Renade) in favour 
1645— Vittha! Thekur of Jaa Thakur bin Ram Thakur 
1649— Jan Thakur Property of Nareysn Thakor 
1650— Jenoba Thakur mentioned, 

1660— Jan Thakur 

1668— Vitthal Thakur bin Jan Thakur 

Do...Soudagar 1669— Vithal Thakur 

1656—Do Do 1659 Jan Thakur 
1656— Jan Thakur and Ram Thakur 1689— Do 


1657— Ant Thakur and Jan Thakur 
1659 Narayan Thakur Mohddom 
1659— Jan Thekur, Nerayen Thekur 1685— Vithobs Thakur 

There is also in this Daftar « letter of Kanoji Reje Prabbavallkar (1ddressed to 
Narayan Thakur) with his seal and mortab. The writer of thle paper is « direct des- 
codent of Naro Reysji Thahur who led the Mudagnd expedition of 1748 4.0. agalomt 
Tolaji Angtia (Vide Bomboy University Journal Vol. V, Part IV, pp. 31 to 54). The 
nstive village of Nero Rayaji was Hadpid about 15 miles from Jamsade. ‘The Thakure 
of Jemsade and the Thakur of Hadpid are identical as they have the same gotre 
(Kiyeps), sme Sudcaste (Korhdda Brahmins), same Surname (Thakur) and same 


WCB. (vil) 


1670 
1676 § Vitel Thakur 
1679 
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the term GABIT caste occurs. As Kanhoji Angria’s letter uses the 
_word in two different contexts thereby distinguishing the meanings of 
the expression GABIT MUMRI and the term GABIT in one and the 
same letter 1 am reproducing it below from a copy ' available to me :— 
A ends 
(eter one ) 

“enter owerdgte: fewafafe car? mah erate aint aie 
ain ete air arewret Cel er erie STATS EK 84 TSTS TTC 
HAT © ASF. Peet anaes VAhd. ge 2aa wd For Sl Sha tare dares 
AW tepfed watat aad © aR aA at safer FA mn’. 
Oita cele ang ereftat ere sora Aaa Tele ero) woren ste 
arqe Shee aft env arewonga arate eineters taxa Ata aa wk Ber 
CUTTES (HST E HITT aTAT BB wa aft Taq WEA TTGIA A Ade Ba Baq 
®t. gd AA Ferre aeGs ars Ser wa. oA AAS caTE HSAS FaTAA 
Gene angi. Gegren wen ovat Cah wer GI F sc. way wag 
Heery (ida ont ) 

In the above letter Kanhoji Angria Sarkhel assures an applicant 
freedom from molestation to men of the GABIT caste whom the 
applicant intends to bring from Malvan with a view to man his two 
boats plying at sea under the protection of the fort of Janjira Deva- 
durga. The applicant wanted to bring about 4/5 men of the GABIT 
caste who were evidently experts in manning the boats. Apparently 
¢ sale decds mentimed above enable us to reo mstruct 


(from A.D. 1633 to 1685) 
. 0 Thakur is 


rayan Thakur moksdem eppeat. t» belong to « cou: 
of Ram Thakur, his son and grandson very early 1. 
Thakur possibly belonged to thi 
1. Copy kindly lent to me 1. ¥.N. Kelkar of Poona from Otavker Daftar 
with bim. Another letter in this Daftar dated a.0. 1758 (841 AGA AIT | HAG) 
ie a GT@ATAT from Naro Teyambak (Somen) Pesbwa's Subhedar of J 
addressed to q(aTat a4 ates BATS requesting him to join service with his borw 
‘ing bim freedom from molestation of any kind. After the destruc. 
fleet in February 1756 by the joint expedition of the Pesbwe and 
the English say of the sailors io the employ of the Aagrie had possibly rua awsy 
through fear but were apparently eagor to serve their now master the Peahwa (‘ar 
qalecian’ wredtga quiz dsa aisTG Rare. Ett area shrare ata”), 
‘The subhedar of the Pesbws red the present sailor thet he and hie fatber would be 
te-employed in the oot (“S18 12% Sar HY... Na I ama a 
XAT GEA AT Gat welsh WEA"). This sallor is called GAEL because he 
povilbly was e resident of TTHMTGM io the vicinity of ASAT oon MAGE. 
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Kanboji Angria as the Head of the Maratha navy exercised strict 
control over maritime shipping encouraging at the same time all 
legitimate efforts of seafarers. In the case of the present applicant he 
promises remission of the tax on his boat for one year by way of 
stimulus to his occupation, The expression “Hali Vasti (7m) GABIT 
MUMRI, Jamsade’* may mean “‘now stationed at GABIT MUMRI in 
the vicinity of Jamsade.’’ This expression clarifies to a certain extent 
the meaning of the expression GABI'’ MUMRI used three times io 
the sale-deed of a.p. 1633. I am inclined to hold the view that the 
men of the Gabit caste resided in groups at different places on the 
coast. The places of their residence may have been termed ‘‘GABIT 
MUMRI” though the exact meaning of the word MUMRI I cannot 
make out at present. 

The evidence recorded in the present paper from unpublished 
sources clearly proves the existence of the word GABIT prior to 
ap, 1033 and I await more light on the problem of the antiquity and 
definite origin of this term' Irom interested men of this caste a8 also 
from philologists and ‘orians, 


1. Among Mahi Kentha State (See Bom. Gaz. V, 427) we find s state of th 
ter ttates that the Chief of the State is a Mi 


Since this paper was wr 
the heroic role played b: 
of the Marathe Ki 


Ganba Tari originally belonged to the villege Bande. His 
till living at this place, He had five sone. A temple of the goddess 
amily deity of G itusted near the temple of 
Bindeshvar, the presiding dei 
“Desai” as Me Kubal 


5. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CASTE-NAME 
SENAVI* 


The Bombay Gazetteer’ describes the ‘Sepavis’ a8 a caste of 
Brabmins in Gujarat, aleo called Sdrascats, said to have been ship. 
wrecked strangers purified with fire by Parashurama."’ It further 
ttates that the term ‘Segav!’ is 2 “name of doubtful meaning” 
(Vol. XVIII, pt. i, pp. 175-180) and that the Senacis also call them- 
aelves Sdrascats and Gauda Brahmins. The Gasetteer* also states that 
the origin of the name Senavt is disputed. According to one account 
it ie “Shahkdaav” or ninety-six from the number of the families of the 
original settlers. A second account derives* the name from Send, an 
army, because many Sepavis were warriors.® A third account derivesit 
from ‘‘Shdhanbhog’’ which we are told is the Canarese term for village 
accountant. Of these three accounts the last seems to find favour 
with the well-informed. The Senavis had great infuence at Scindia’s 
court about 1797 a.p.* The Gazetteer {urther states that the Districtof 
Senavis coincides with the Konkan.’ One of the special traits of the 
Senavls recorded by the Gazetteer is that they “‘eat fish and mutton” even 
though Brahmins. Inthe Marathachronicle called the Sabhdsad Bakhar* 


© Journal g the University f Bomboy, Vol. V, pt. 6, pp. 152-155, 

1, Bombay Gasstteer Vol. IX, pt. i. pp. 436, 438. Further information sbout 
Shenoots in the different districts of the Bombay Presidency will be found in the 
following rel erences :—Ratnagiri Dist. X, 116; Pecul 2 in the dialect of Shensvis, 
X, 11 Hew tt giranimedl Sits % 4i1; Koloba Dist. XI, 45, 46; Thana Dist. XIIL, 
4S Nain 41; Abmedaogor Dist. XVIL, 63, 64; Poona Dist. XVIII, pt. i 
XIX, 56; Sholapur Dist. XX, 3640; Belgaum Dist. XXL 
XXin, 


Ihopur State, XXIV, 63; Dharwar Dist. XXII, 98; Bijaper Di 
4, 139, 1 
Vol. XVIIL, pt. i, p. 175—foot note 1. 

3. ‘The Prakgta form for Sendpati is Sendoat (Gouge) see Prdkyta Grommar 
by Plechel § 72 (line 7). ‘This form has been used in the Mycchekatika (101, 21), 
1am indebted to Dr. V. 3, Sukthsnker for this reference, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar ia 
bie Wilsen Philological Lectures (R. G. B. Works Vol. IV, p. 419) has the following 
entry regarding Segoct :— 

“M. aeMordtht Gmag or J oame of « Caste, Pr. (Prikste) Gogg Skr. (Sanskrit) 
wnat’. 

One ais Daat wes Sidi’ 
Charbai (see Psheoo Daftar Sotecti 

4, Ibid, Vol. XVIII, pt. ii, 

5. Ibld, Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 10 (Introduction to the History of Konkan). 

6. See Siva Ceritrapradipa (pub. by Bbarate dal, Poons, 1925) 
ed. by D. V. Apte and M.8.Divekat, p. 71. The Sebbased 
Bolebar is Sake 1619 (5 1697 a.p.) see extract from this Bekher op p. 128 of Shiv#{i 


Sowvenir. 
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ardar *ho was killed in a.p, 1736 io the battle of 
1, No. 3 letter No, 192 dated 2nd May 1736), 
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composed in A.D. 1697, Pitambar Sepati,' the admioistrator of the 
then chief of the Savantwadi state is styled as ‘‘aveqtytdt TEM. 
This reference proves that the fish-eating hahit was common With the 
Senavis in Shivaji’s time and that the name ‘Senavi” was also then 
current. This reference, therefore, pushes back the antiquity of the 
name Senavi to about A.D. 1600.2 The question may now be asked 
regarding the exact antiquity of the usage of the name Senavl and its 
variations. This question is difficult to answer successfully for want 
of records prior to Shivaji’s time. I intend to record in this note the 
references I have been able to collect about the actual usage of the name 
Segact and its phonetical variations, 

Mr. Bhave’ in his History of Marathi Literature called the 
“Maharastra Sdrasvat” mentions certain worke called ‘Mestakas’ or 
‘systems of account’ as explained by him inthe same context. He 
calls it ‘likhana-paddhati’ also. Hemadri, the author of the 
Caturvarga Cintdmani, was reputed to be the father of this paddhati. 
Subsequent writers modelled their mestakas on Hemadri’s work. One 
Govind Kavi composed a work called ‘‘tmatg qaqa’? and Mr. Bbave 
states that thecontents of this work are identical with the mestakas 
We are concerned in this reference with the 
term “erat” which is a phonetic variation of the term ‘‘trorft’” and 
the system may have been called ‘“‘t7ant” probably because the 

jepavis bad something to do with accounting as indicated by the name 
‘Shahanbog’ which isa Canarese term for the village accountant a8 
mentioned above.‘ As the ‘trary @es’ of Govind Kavi is modelled 
Tr" See ShivojiSouvenir, ed. by G. 1927, p. 128, Ia the 
biogtsphical notices given on p, 184 of this book the following information about 
Pitdmbar Senavt is recorded :—He was the Karbhdri of the Savant of Kudit deputed to 
negotiate with Shivaji in A.D. 1659, In 1670 A.0., Shivaji captured Kolevaga and 
demanded the right of ‘Cauthdi’ from the Portuguese of Goa. In this connection 
had appointed Pitmbar Senavi but Pitimbar died in 1678 a, 
ion was completed. 
2. See decument No. 41 (Sources of the History of Gomdatak published i [tihdva 
in) dated Saka 1616 = .d. 1694, The following Senavi 
mentioned io this document :— 

err Aaa, me Anat, Ain Arai, fas Aa, uager Arai, aa Ak, ae 
Aone, era Aorat, HENS Ane: Document No. 42 which is dated Sake 1617=4.0. 
1695 contains the following names: mlve Gore OTe, Raw Bore, Foz Aer gaa, 


oria ort, qezorey, 211 Aral qeensr, UA Anat faa, Ua Anat ans 


fah4r4y{ra Sdrasvata, Poons, 1919, pp. 33-34, 

4, 8.8, Talmahi in his ‘Saraswat Families,” Part 1, Bombay, 1935, makes the 

ramarks about the efficiency of these shanthoges :— 

“If an Independent testimony of the quality of work done by these Shanbhoget 
mi ere the words of Major Munro who carried on the work 

iting in 1800 about the accounts kept 
fh of perfection and preservat 
jot during a period of more than 400 year 
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after Hemadri’s mestakas it must have been composed some time ufter 
A.D. 1270 about which time Hemadri wrote his Caturvarga CintAmagi.' 


The meanings of the term ‘Sepavi’ not recorded by the Bombay 
Gasetteer are supplemented by Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki in his 
excellent monograph on the Saraswat Families. These are :—(1) The 
name Seaol is derived from the word Sreni in Northern India: (2) 
Its origin is also ascribed to Sarman or Sarman Arya; (3) It is derived 
from Sahdna’ which in the Konkani has the form ‘Shano’ and means 
learned, and from which arose the forms ‘Shane’ (plural of Shano) 
Shanei, Shenai and Shenvi.*. Mr. Talmaki states further that the term 
‘Shenai’ is used as an affix to names as a mark of respectability e.g.» 
Shama Shenaj, Vinayak Shenai, Vithoba Shenai and so on. According, 
to him Shanbhog in Kanarese has the same meaning as Shenai in 
Konkani and it may therefore be presumed that the former was derived 
from the latter. ‘‘The province of Goa had been under Kanarese 
rulers for about 1200 years and the word ‘Shanavai’ assumed that 
shape during their regime and may have been carried thence to other 
regions governed by them outside Goa.” 

It is not the purpose of this note to hold a brief for any of the 
forms of the term ‘Segavi’ recorded above but to record data which 
might prove useful for the solution of the problem. 

It appears from the inscriptional evidence recorded below that 
the term ‘@q@ was current in the 13th century in Maharastra. 
Mr. K. A. Padhye of Bombay has reproduced at the end of his Life of 
Hemddri* a stone inscription in the temple of God Vithoba of 
Pandharpur which bears dates Saka 1195 to 1198, i.e. a.p. 1273-76. 
This inscription records numerous names of donors who donated 
some money for the construction of a part of the temple buildings. 
Among the names of these donors the following names are found : 

Page 36—' at atfaarar and” 

Page 38—'' arfee arat Gat &” 

Page 40—" dia 1 1 gacen Gnd” 

Page 42—“ @Tarar ore arty "” 

Page 46—"' ore efeaa” 

In the first four entries recorded above the affix ‘€or’ has been 
added to the personal name and this use is analogous to that pointed 
out by Mr. Talmaki as in the names ‘Shama Shenai’, ‘Vinayak Shenai’ 
etc., where the term ‘Shenai’ is used as a mark of respectability. 
It seems probable that in the 13th century the term @m& may bave 


1, P. V. Kane: History of Dharmaiéstra Vol. I. p. 354, 
2, Sdraroat Families, Part 1, Bombay, 1935, pp. 19-20, 
3, Hemadri Caritra by K. A. Padhye (in Marathi) Bombay 1931. 
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been used as a caste-name than as a mark of respectability. It appears 
to me that it may have been used exactly in the same sense in which 
the term @rrft is used at present as acaste-name. The fifth entry from 
the inscription quoted above, contains the surname “Ie” which is 
now current among the Sepavis. 


In view of the inscriptional evidence recorded above the antiquity 
of the term Q7# has been amply proved and though its exact genesis 
is yet a matter for investigation we may expect even earlier usages' of 
this term with or without variations of form in inscriptions or 
elsewhere. 


1, One such earlier us supplied to me by Rao Bahadur Wasudeva Ansot 


Bambardeker of Bandra ina private communiostion dated 2-1-1937. In the Kaleti 
Copperplate grant of Sake 1113 (=A.p. 1191) we find the endorsement ‘* ferdtet Breit 
GARA” [Vide Proceedings of the Bha Mandal for Sake 1835 (=a.0, 1913), 


P. 220]. Reo Bahadur Bambardeker thinks that the term ‘‘Qor@’’ in the above 
endorsement denotes voc ind not caste, 


6. THE TESTIMONIALS OF GOOD CONDUCT 
TO WARREN HASTINGS 
BY THE BENARES PANDITS—A.D. 1796¢ 


In the Testimonials’ of the British and Native Inhabitants of India 
relative to the character and conduct of Warren Hastings published in 
1797 a.p. we find aome very interesting testimonials from the Inhabit- 
ants of Benares. In the history of mankind occasions, when a Viceroy 
needs a testimonial from his humble subjects, are few and far between. 
Rarer still are the occaaions when such testimonials find place in 
official archives or private publications. The writer of the Preface of 
the big volume containing the testimonials referred to above hopes 
“that when the deatined hour of his (of Warren Hastings) corporeal 
extinction arrives, he shall not wholly die; but still in the hearts of 
many, and hie name be transmitted with respect to generations yet 
unborn, through the protecting care of those, who stood forth to do it 
honour while its possessor was living.” Verily the generations that 
were born since 1796 have come up to the expectatiors expressed in 
the foregoing remarks in the matter of keeping alive the memory of 
Warren Hastings and his celebrated trial. 

Addresses of congratulation were sent by the principal inhabitants 
of the city of Benares to Mr. Hastinga through the Government of 
Bengal witha letter from their Secretary dated 79th December 1796. 
Of these addresses one was in Persian and the other two were io 
Sanskrit. Mr. Wilkins® rendered the Sanskrit addresses into English 
and these English translations have been published on pages 755-768 
of the Debates of the House of Lords (1797, London) referred to above. 

The first of these two Sanskrit addresses ends with the following 
endorsement :— 

“This writing is dated the 7th of the light fortnight of the moon 
of Phalgnona. in the year 1852 of the Samvat.”’® 

The address contains the seals and signatures of the following 
persons :— 

(1) Kasi-natha, Professor of general knowledge. (Seal) ornament 
ot logic and among Panditas called the chief of Science. 


M. Library, Vol. 11, No. 1 pp. 10-14, 
Lords on the Evidence del 


acter and eonduct while he was Governor General of Fort William, in 
London, MDCC, XCVIL, pp. 826. 


logenious friend” of Me, Hastiogs. 
3. SAD. 1796, 
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(2) Rama-chandra Sarma surnamed Tara. 

(3) Vidya-nanda Sarma surnamed Bhatta. 

(4) Ganga rama Sarma. (5) Seena prasada Sarma. 
(6) Anoopa-narayana Deva Sarma. (7) Salagrama Treepatbee. 
(8) Reeshee-raja Meesra. (9) Deeksheeta Haree-rama Sarma. 
(10) Sooka-deva, Astronomer (11) Manoo-jee Josee 
(12) Deeksheeta Doorlabha-jee (13) Rama-prasada Sarma. 
(14) Lakshmee-patee, Astronomer 
(15) Kasee-natha, Treepatthee (16) 
(17) Soodha-kara Sarma surnamed Tara 
(1s) Dhana-patee Sarma (19) Mano-ratha Sarma 
(20) Kevala-rame Sarma 
(21) Soodha-kara Sarma, Surnamed Tara 

(22) Kevala-rama Meesra 
(23) Deeksheeta Jata Sankara, Professor of the Rik.veda 
(24) Sookla-markandayeswara, Professor of the Sama-veda 

(25) Krishna-deeksheeta Deva Sarma (26) Haree-deva Sarma 
(27) Doorga-charna Sarma (28) Heera-manee Surnamed Sesha 
(29) Jaya-rama Sarma, Surnamed Bhat-vada 

(3v) Gowree-prasa da Sarma 


Krishnanand Sarma 


$y} i four names inthe Malabar character not known 
33 
ta 
(35) Jayarama Bhattha, Professor of the Yajurveda 
(36) Mownee-raja, Professor of the Atharvaveda J 
(37) Bbyrava-chandra Sarma (38) Ramananda Sarma 
(39) Rameswara-bhattha Gahwara (40) Goveenda-bhattha 
(41) Manee Sarma (42) Babanoo Sarma (43) Cheta Sarma 

Almost all the signatories to the above-mentioned address in 
Sanskrit appear to be Brahmin Pandite of- Benares. This number 
includes a professor of General Knowledge (No. 1), a professor of 
Rgveda (No. 23),a professor of Samaveda (No. 24), a prof ir of 
Yajurveda (No. 35), a professor of Atharvaveda (No. 36) and an 
Astronomer (No. 10). What designations the other Pandite had we 
are unable to say. They were apparently some of the principal in- 
babitants of the Hindu Brahmin community of Benares. 

The second address in Sanskrit ia “Dated, Friday the seventh of 
the light fortnight of the month of Visakha in the year 1853 of the 
Samvat.""' It begins as under :— ‘‘We, a number of your industrious 
Servants, Brabmans, and other Hindoos, Yavanas (Mussalmans) and 
otber foreigners, whose constant residence is here on the delightful, 

1, and for ever full-flowing stream; where, hy conquering 
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sundry evils, we are become pure, and where we enjoy at ease abundant 
happiness flowing from the profits derived from our several exertions, 
humbly address you, the illustrious Navoh Amaduddowla, Governor 
Hastings Bahadur Jaladat Jang.” 

This address was originally intended for persons, Hindu and 
Musealman, but no Mussalman signatures were attached to it ae the 
Mussalmans had “subscribed a separate address for themselves.” 
Some of the Hindu signatories have endorsed their signatures embodied 
in verses or prose passages, translations of which have been published 
in the volume under reference. We reproduce here a specimen 


Passage in verse :— 
(Page 767)—‘'May the good wiskes, abundantly offered up by. Sree 
Neevasa Pathak, the son of the astrologer Paramananda affect him. 
By the pleasure of Veeswa Natha, may treasures of good wishes be 
the prize of victory to the ...... Hastings, 
Sovereign of the land of truth!” 
The signatories of the above address are the following :— 
(1) Haree BhadraPandeeta (2) Veeswambhara Seeva Bhadia 
(3) Rama Bhadra Pandeeta 
(4) Rama-cbandra, surnamed Kotakara 
(5) Dadam Bhattha Sarma, surnamed Bhatta 
(6) Sesha Haree Rama Panta 
(7) Neela Kanta Sarma, surnamed Rajeem Bhatta 
(8) Haree Rama Sarma 
(9) Poonya Stambha Mookoonda 
(10) Seeva Rama, called Dasa Pootra 
(11) Venee Agra Rama Dasa Pootra 
(12) Raja Rama Sarma Surnamed Jatthee 
(13) Vasoo deva Goorjaras (14) Mookoonda Deva 
(15) Lakshmana Pandeeta, Surnamed Dasa Pootra 
(16) Lakshmana Sarma, Surnamed Bandhava-kara 
(17) Jagannatha Sarma (18) Veeswa Roopa Nathoo Bhatths 
(19) Kripa Krishna Sarma Surnamed Yajneeka 
(20) Bacham Bhattha Sarma, Surnamed Mownee 
(21) Astrologer Jaya Rama (22) Nanha Surnamed Goorjara 
(23) Vaksha Yadava (24) Toondha Raja Deeksheeta 
(25) Bhairava Deeksheeta, Surnamed Palanegkara 
(26) Narayana Bhattha, Sumamed Powraneeka 
(27) Cheenta Manee, Surnamed Kaarlakar 
(28) Rama Krishna Napata 
(29) Bhairava Bhattha, Surnamed Ghoola 
(30) Bala Krishna Deeksheeta, Surnamed Ayacheeta 
(31) Sakharam Bhattha, Surnamed Laghatya 
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(32) Seeva Rama Bhattha, Surnamed Katree 

(33) Ganga Rama Bhattha, Surnamed Moghee (34) Yajneswara 
(35) Rama Krishna Deeksheeta, Surnamed Teelaka 

(36) Jagannath (37) Sada Seeva Sarma, Surnamed Ambhonakara 
(38) Rama Chandra Pant Sarma 

(39) Raja Rama Surnamed Ardha Mana 

(40) Valam Bhattha, of the race of Bharadwaja 

(41) Veeswaroopa, Surnamed Dhoondee 

(42) Krishna Bhattha (43) Anta Rama Surnamed Patavardhan 
(44) Bala Mookoonda 

(45) Bhawnee Sankara Sarma Surnamed Thakoora 
* (46) Treepatee Janakee Natha Sarma (47) Seeva Lal 

(48) Rama Krishna, Surnamed Ghoola (49) Loka Natha Deva 
(50) Jagannath Bhattha Marathee (51) Krisbna Bbattha Lalla 


(52) Okabalaha Sarma (53) Sakha Rama, Surnamed Tara 
(54) Manee Rama, Surnamed Maha Janee, eon of the astronomer 
Rameswar 


(55) Cheentamanee Deeksheeta, Surnamed Karnataka 

(56) Doodhee Raja Bhattha, Surnamed Pharaka 

(57) Jagannath, Surnamed Ghoola 

(58) Bapoo Deeksheeta, Surnamed Drona 

(59) Rama Chandra Deva 

(60) Bhaskara Bhattha, Surnamed Laghata 

(61) Sree Neevasa Pathaka, the son of the astrologer Paramananda 

(62) Maha Deva Deva (63) Seeva Bhadra Pathaka 

(4) Sceva Rama Ghose (65) Adeetya Rama Pataka 

(66) Vyasa Vinayaka 

(67) Radha Charana of the court of justice established in the city 
of Varanasee (Benares). 


“The remaining signatures, between ninety and a hundred contain- 
ing nothing but mere names, are here omitted.” 

We have reproduced the names of the signatories to the two 
Sanskrit addresses to Warren Hastings without any changes in their 
spellings. These names are very important to the students of history, 
in general and of the history’ of the city of Benares in particular, if 
any such comes to be written in a thoroughly scientific manner re- 


already attempted an outline of such « 
the years to came. (Vide Journal of the Ben 


ry, which 
Hindu 


1937 A.D. Britieh 
id to transfer the 
1797 Mr. Cherry 
whose insurrection wes put down 
© prisoner to Vellore. 
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cording every reference to Benares and its contribution to Indian 
Culture and Religion through centuries. From times immemorial 
Benares has beena meeting place of Pandits from all provinces of 
India anda glance at the surnames recorded in the above lists of 
signatories will show thst these signatories hailed from different parte 
of In The families represented by some of them had possibly 
made Benares their permanent residence. 


The addresses presented to Warren Hastings remind me of similar 
addresses presented to Kavindracirya by contemporary Benares 
scholars during the reign of the Mughal Emperor Shah Jehan (ap. 1628 
to a.D. 1658). The pilgrim at Benares was abolished by Shah Jahan 
at the request of Kavindracirya.' It was a day of rejoicing for the 
Hindus and congratulations poured in from all quarters. Titles of 
Kavindra Vidyanidhi and Acarya were conferred on this Sanyasin who 
was originally an inhabitant of the Maharagtra but who became the 
head of the Pandits of Benares on account of bis piety and learning, 
A perusal of the Kavindra-Candrodaya will convince anv one of the 
spontaneous feelings of admiration and gratitude which prompted the 
authors of the addresses presented to Kavindracarya but bow far the 
addresses presented to Warren Hastings are a genuine expression of 
the feelings of their signatories I am unable‘to say as in euch types 
of addresses the hand of the officialdom is often at work sometimes 
suppressing the likes and dislikes of the people, whose voice they are 
supposed to represent. 


trled to Ideoti- 

ravels) with 

d by the Benares Pandits, 
H 


Surnames such a6 (1) aid, (2) m@, (3) HreMrewr, (4) etzwr, (5) Hz, (6) Tater, 
(7) wag’, (8) 8, (9) The, (10) TaAZEC, (11) gUfAS, (12) Saez, (13) ga, 
(14) werd, (15) er, (16) V2, (17) eas, (18) attr, (19) aera, (20) azata, 
(21) BRE, (22) AUB, (23) BETA, (24) waizW (#12), (25) A, (26) Ba, (27) TTS, 
(28) arfye etc. These suenames pertaia mostly to tho Maharee ra Deshasthe 


Brabmios but « few pertain to the Karshad: 
as well. 


Konkapasthe or Chitpaven Brabmins 


7, GLIMPSES INTO THE ECONOMIC, INDUSTRIAL 
AND SOCIAL LIFE OF BENGAL AS GIVEN 
BY A MAHARASTRA BRAHMIN OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY® 


In 1938 my friend Prof. N. B. Roy published his article on 
‘Glimpses into the History of Bengal’'—(the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth century) in the Sardesai Commemoration Volume (pp. 153-160). 
In this article Prof. Roy observes: ‘The medicval history of Bengal is 
shrouded in utter obscurity’. Ile then records the remarks of Ibn 
Batuta, the African traveller, about Bengal. Batuta mentions the 
flourishing agriculture of Bengal and the cheap prices of the necessaries 
of life, not to say the abundance of rice for which Bengal was tben 
famous as it is today. ‘The smiling villages and gardens of Bengal’, 
enchanted the traveller, who incorporated into his account a list of the 
current cheap prices of the necessaries of life which include fowls, 
milch cow, pigeons, ram, piece of cotton of finest quality measuring 
30 cubits, a beautiful girl (for one gold dinara), rice, paddy, syrup, 
sugar, sesame oil, ghee, etc. This plenty and prosperity of Bengal was, 
however, counterbalanced by the severity of its climate so that men of 
Khorasan called Bengal ‘a hell crammed with blessings’ (dozak pur 
néaimut).' 

From Batuta’s account of Bengal of ¢ a.D. 1330 we are led by Prof. 
Roy to the account of a Chinese, Mahaun,* an interpreter attached toa 
Chinese embassy that visited Bengal about 1406 4.D. Mahaun brings 
to light for the first time the dress, manufactures, chief products and 
amusements of the Bengali people. 1 note below some items from 
Mabaun’s account :— 

(1) Bengal, an extensive country, with abundant products and 

population. 

(2) Flourishing trade, commercial intercourse with foreign 

nations 


© Indian Cultere, XI, pp. 47-56. 

1. Cf. Indian Companion (by G. H. Khandeksr, Poons, 1894), pp. 66-67—Bengal 
Products : ‘Lururiance of vegetation in Beugal 
ny part of the world,’~may be called ‘one enormous 
» tea, jute, cotton, suger-cane, 
mulberry, tobacco, hemp, flax 1, otber esculent vegetebles— 
mangoes, oranges, limes, plantains and other fruits in profusion—beautiful Rowers and 
‘gorgeous flowering trees and sbrubs grow without care—timber from Sundarbeos and 
bate of the Himalayas, Manufactures : silk production, cultivation of date tree, date- 
sugar, saltpetro,—indigo, tes, silk, sugar and saltpetre are important manufactures— 
in every village there are carpenters, blacktmiths, goldsmiths, potters, and oil-seller 
Exports: opium, rice, wheat sad other food grains, oil-sceds, sugar, tea, aaltpotre and 
bides,—trade with England, France and China, 

2, Sordesai Comm. Vol. pp. 159-160, 
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(3) People were Mubammadans with dark skin—some light com. 

_ Plexioned persons were also seen. 

(4) Cistime Sheed head and white turbans, long loose robe with 
a broad coloured handkerchief round waist. 

(5) Manufactures.—Fine cotton fabrics of many varieties,—six 
varieties described—silk industry—handkerchiefs, caps em- 
broidered with gold, painted ware, basins, cups, ateel, guns, 
knives and scissors, paper-manufacture from the bark of a 
tree. 

(6) Corn and fruits.—Abundance of rice, wheat, sesamum, all 
kinds of pulse, millet, ginger, mustard, onions, hemp, quash, 

jals, and many kinds of vegetables. 

Fruits.—Plantains, jack fruits, mangoes, pomegranates, sugar- 
cane, white sugir, granulated sugar, various candied and 
preserved fruits. Betel nut was offered to the guests. 

(7) Amusements.—Feasts and cntertainments, music and dance— 
conjurers—display of man fighting with tiger given in the 
streets, 

(8) Character.—People were open and straightforward in their 
dealings, 


Let us now see how this affluence of Bengal continued to enchant 
not only foreigners but even people from other provinces of India, 
In this connection I record below a very detailed picture of Bengal 
incidentally recorded in a Sanskrit grammatical work composed 
between a.p. 1690 and 1710 or so. This work is called the Girodga- 
padamanijari' by Dhundiraja, son of Srirangabhatta. This author 
appears to have been a Maharastra Brahmin of Madhva sect. He 
composed this work at Benares. ‘The work is a Sanskrit conversational 
grammar in which the subject of conversation is the daily life of a 
Benares Brahmin from morn till eve. This Brahmin invites a Sannyasin 
for dinner. The guest is assured that his host is a Maharastra Brahmin 
by caste (jadti. He is further informed that the bost was born in 
Gaudadefa, i.e. Bengal. His father also was born in Bengal. The 
education of both the father and son took place in Bengal. After a 
sumptuous dinner the Sannyasin inquired why bis host stayed in Bengal 
for long. The host replied that his stay in Bengal was with a view to 
study Tarka (logic) in which his father was proficient. His own study, 
however, was not as deep as his father’s. Nevertheless he had studied 


1. There 
Tastitute, Poo 
Zuléqirkhin, the an event of fresb occurrence (vide my paper on 
An Echo of the Seige ‘anthrit Grammatical Work, ctc., contributed to the 
Madtas Session of the Indien Histery Congress, 1944), According to my evidence 
Dbugdirtje, the author of the work, Gourished between A.D, 1650 and 1710 of 80. 
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Pafcaprakaragas, Cintamani, Siromagi, Mathurdnatht, and other works. 
The guest observed that the Brahmins of Bengal were Vedabdhya 
(excluded from the study of the Vedas). The host replied that the 
statement was correct as these Brahmins are guided in their conduct 
by the authority of the Smrti. The guest questioned if it was a fact 
that the Brahmins in Bengal were fish-eaters. ‘The host confirmed the 
statementand observed that it was a durdedra or evil custom. Theo 
followed a long discussion on the evil customs of different’ provinces 
like the Deccan, Andhra, Karnataka, Dravida, Kerala, Konkana, Gurjara, 
North India, Gauda dega, Kanyakubja, Utkala, Parvata, Maithila, 
Mogadha, Candravati, and Kashmir. About the Kashmir Brahmins the 
host observed that they were practically Yavanas and that there was 
no limit to their durdcavas (“Csrehraaian fga: Src qaasra: ag at 
quran aor Rarfeai). According to him only the Mabaragtra 
Brahmins were free from durdcdras and even among them those be- 
longing to Madhva sect were completely free from evil customs, 
The guest then inquired about the number of tirthas or holy places in 
Bengal. The host mentioned the following tirthas :— 

(1) Gangaségaretirtha'; (2) Kumarika Kyetra with Kumérika 
Goddess, (3) Brahmaputra, (4) Kdmaripeivara with Kamaksi goddess 
and many other holy places and temples. 

The Sannyasin inquired if any other special things are produced 
in Bengal. The host replied as follows :— 

Folios 13-18 of MS. No. 2/ of 1919-1924 :— 

“qgqenrfor aguilera aa wife Adqedaifa Zeerht older areas 
wrarala tenses alah agheheais aif earlia: Veneale: fee 
estate srad i eats qearia aearfh af geal wedia 7 

aur aalfe areatia ax wale meal wife Mga waft ga: we 
woe: wee eae) frat aa ae: frac: aafal gat AAEM! 
wearer: | Sfeert 1 Ber: fast: t feaMate 1 wernt: Wifal firinaTe Gee 
drert:e TANASE ATAo TTT: fara: wife Tye: afaRiAal wea! a: 


Coal 
YS: feraqerdatamlsrenserata: | 
qaar WIA? agra: Sif eT HaeT 7 Aa 1 


1, Jinaprabhasiri refers to “Aateimafaea” in his Pafaastaset (p. 92 of. fat 
GS ed, by Jinavijays, 1934). Jinaprabha was a contemporary of Batuta, the African 
traveller. 

2. Vide Hobson Jobson (1903), p. 85—arti 
ingdom are many Moors, and few Christ 
d are many cotton cle d silk cloths and much 
wind from Calicut’—(Roteiro de V. de Goma. 2nd ed., p. 110 

3. Vide Hobson-Jobson, p. 863 (sugar)—‘In the reign of ‘Isiteung (627-650) 6 men 
‘Was sent to Ganzetic India to learn the art of suget-meking’. if 


Je on Bengal—A.D. 1495—‘Hengale :— 
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quree: fexzeerte waft) cdc uf Man oda: fret weft) 
ga) weft | ged elles reds gla arf: ety) weft 1 ge onltrersitdet edt 
Seth egfrarta with) fete | wiadd : waite 1 Qivte | gdebe wed) 
erafeata givterta wef | srarirata gre aslia wife agfen: TET 
wdfe s agfeer gen: df) srg: sraqen: wat) andes: | Sw! 
eyfre: syeieres df) Tiger) aqNemte: | OfegEn | Slay) 
wepeaen: afar) ofcaraacs: | tveten: fOr: df agin Premes: eft 
Rrgdqqe:: das antigen ada) tasenifea: 1) serge: | Saétyen 
Af eettger: i ardiger: | eftohate: | Sage: wha) aT: ses 
Qeqreace: Gla) dqayee: | Uedqaata: | Geemeace: | Kn GATT: | MAT. 
cer: Gf) werner: | ogerqar: wha | meretace: | Guage: Gf free 
cet Gf) gees 1 ae ERT: | GaTTTT: | ATE ATT: | MTS_ST: | TTS EET: | 
CEN: | aT gorge: 1) sagen: aft. agitgen:) fatten 
Byes: fdas erefquegge: vemata: | fadtesga | aMeTSyET! 
adloce: | worargat: Sf 1 Seer: faaa ) daar: afl singe | TUE TET: | 
wegqeaneg: Gfa) areqen: | enftager: | geaTH: | NAATTATa: | 


qreraa: wafer: diet samigen: | amaat ara! ero 
qxdgen: aif) weaqgen fafeata wifes ggéer ged) adi amt) 
gel) at ffm aafa wcofeanfeas gaat eda) frag gent At 
wreerfa faa! 

we sonfete: | arefiem | aed | arenes | mates: 1 eerste: | 
ge) cqrem | qarear) amadhs aafasr ger Tafrer) Sqgenfet 
warggnia | aargenia | aritgqarfa | afeergoth | afeer gam fda: 
Steruth | frost) atiggaia geden: wife) qaaqer: we 
gem: wef) cere areal | eerie) af) gare Prada) ere: (eee | ere: 
fede | Serqat faa | Prapstarerafer: eeitcafrer: ererfahraer eqefeode | 

qeeragantfee | arrefhee x88 1 wear eeghranha tif Peds) qveftee: 
aft rag eqah attra waft canta die Eftrum wale Sah 
eegfteriy wre81 at eg fren: afgrarraa: aft Areata: dif) gat: feed 
Ser: fad) ree: Pred) sr: feats aga: df eres: df coMer: 
afi een: df ger: fda, afc: fadas asia: df asgegzth 
feria | wlawe: aft) qreagr: dit) Sriacfae: fai pT: dfs arn: afet 
ferret: Gf cd: dl atom: df coq: df ane: ahi Tes 
feed 1 argiea: dfs fafa: dfai 

er eg tranPs sara fy Pred. era: afte waafca: df qe: stget 
eRe: | ergergar wa er: GA daw: ah meg dhe weer ae 
cara: Sf aftr: eft | 
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: 4 ide arereare: Dare: af after: af on: af Cee: ef ae: 
dhl.ap: 0s ran: WP wan: af aac af Tea: a aTatT: 
GR) rer: a0 ager: Ala act feat Fer: sh Geel erties) aes: 
i get: htt qfasn faad 1 afer: afte meer: aft ape Area gm: 
aR warts fer) RA: aia) aAeaet wghrn: deraferete 
rar weet: aif) arma: efi gat: fda oper 
: Gf | tegiaer: Gy meade: fda) weer ah) we. 
9TH HO I: aprgear: dfs 1 ged ag aesiaaferile 
add ata aya: dfs) ctarfer: aggmet fad Sere: eee: aft 
deerentads aed) wha) agin: Fa: AeA TO: eh efre: afal 
Fee ath estar: Ori gaoe aha shark wots: e481 afr aa, 
age Raeqiaan: dri Sramet: aft areifea: df smn: 
rqco: Sle) arcemet: Als anger eda | Trae a) TET: 
a ayrretere: af) Paar: af 1 orden: he Rrgeran: afar etter 
ae ceenen s4a) erate: 4a) Tae: sh Tansee | 
mipeftie wera: oA mracete oe’ Aperardian:? aa wh are: aft 
wae: af sera TaI 1 Prfeta: Mf Revsilta: Rie styurer: waa! 
elle ta: | et: WR Ta: ePafeTe A) ager: ah) ara: eft wee 
quatre) seattaats vara: aft ater; waa) deze: eta dea: 
aha ater: afr) Fava: AT Sqaeahfen: | 

ifr: what arcane cific Rector: Ae Reaenw (al) wr: fy az: 
afr ater: alt geet: Tha) Sedat: afr eTaenfan ewaferite 
afer: weal aa ter: afr SNARE: a ate: ah Cifra: a@d- 
wretprmareas wala + erties ght (6 eaaea ghrwat 2 firfrer: carat wha @ 
ad oa Prad’| qe ar al€ aftatela Foftawhh ale ceart am dace oT 
HUTTE G. Arare A gevterer Wi wear acd | argater, frre 
arftrearfix 1 ate. entin: inet earfaa: @& esa wag 


ington 3 of Bengela 
whom there is much trede and much shipping to many parts, because 

Vide p. 144 of Karly History o' Bengal, by P. L. Paul, 
gal is a country of big mercantile 
roouree with far 
Ganga people 
Tdanavarman (A. 


. $60)—the story of caloni- 


Geren by Prince : 
2. ‘This hae reference to Alf : (barbers), UNL: (washermen), ete, It iso 
social irony that these useful professions should he considered a1 Qlafiteg from great 


| Pdpdrtar'hére may mean Muhammadans or foreigners in general like.the 
Bayheh, Bddch) Portniuewe,'vtc., who-ire mentioned by Bernier as settlers io Bengel in * 
the nfiddte of the seventeenth century. 


sa.cm, (ViPS 
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The foregoing picture of the flora and fauna of Bengal as aleo its 
composite society consisting of settlera from other parta of India is 
very important because we rarely meet with such detailed descriptions 
of our provinces in Indian sources. Generally we are required to 
depend on the testimony of foreign observers in reconstructing the 
history of our Indian provinces. In the above description of Bengal 
of the seventeenth century we find that Mahdrdjtras and Cittapévenas' 
are mentioned as residents of Bengal. The term ‘Mahdrdgfro’ is 
possibly used here to denote the Defastha Brahmins. It is curious to 
note that even Cittapdoanas had gone to Bengal and resided there in the 
eeventeenth century according to Dhundiraja’s testimony. In this 
connection, I may note here that a Cittepdoana from Konkon (SAgarpuz 
in the Sangameshwar Taluke of the Ratnagiri district of the Bombay 
Preeidency) hearing of the Tantric attainments of a Siddha of Righl in 
Bengal went there and served the Siddha as his pupil. This Citta- 
Pavano was called Sivayogi. He attained siddhi, returned to Spigirpur 
in Konkon and there founded a Math! as will be seen from the follow. 
ing extracts from Poems pertaining to the Maratha King Sambhéji, 
published by me in the Annals (B.O. R. Institute), Vol. XIX (1938), 


(pp. 58-60). 
—" feewleht ora sferq erowfireuren | 
frees wen fararen wit coga At 
fren etworé Wt 6 te agufewa: | 


qeeng ¢ fet eure gra nq” 
—"* fetanferel: cfrefteen: arerersrs 
qengurie ererrwaratta: eowddeat: | 
dor ercgat ccreys Hat Stet ATA 
oy DA ofraroysgeTe aftard or” 
The description of Raghi in Bengal, the town of residence of the 
Guru of feradrf js described as follows in the above poems :— 
Page S7— 
werent eva Te mH aTTy 
qreratreeréral qrargfierargar [1 31 
qkedififen ayyeresnt: | 
terete lAasarel\ewl fart: wa 
€8: corte nefeed: ATTA! 
rettcfaqe faqromamtefa: nv 
aster masterdewarge | 
1, The references to Citteptoanas and Mohérdpiras in Gauge dade are found {a the 


three MSS. of the Girodpopadomafjari at the B.O. R. Institute, vin—(1) Ne. 369 @ 
1892-95 (follo 12), (2) No. 13 of 1898-99 (fol. 12), and (3) No. 21 of 1919-24 (fol, 16). 
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- eee: afeger aongerearger 4 
Gra feererftrardvwarz’: | 


wo Slew eg eftrercerd gh: 11 
ee Srnbawietrege atte’: | 
Bo AufreréxereTas: eq ven 
oes ordtrraratite) figddgaett 1 


sqashieita remedacft nc 
wdiqdpt: shtandgs: | 

egdeiga cng’: sewage 
qraeedaite martes 
qerttterwlirerefedd (odes [1 10 11 
wedlé Rrgardt styarerdifea | 

weat agrfefaat: adferrsafira: 99 11 


+ The’ above description of the town of Radba' i in Bengal belongs to 
the'seventeenth century as the Cittapavan yogi was associated with 
the reign of King Sambhaji, son of Shiv: Another feature of the 
description is that it is recorded by a Maharagtra Brabmin like Dbundi- 
he author of the Giredqapadamaajari. 


With a view to test the factual character of Dhundgiraja’s account 
of Bengal of the seventeenth century I note below some items from 
Bernier’s-glowing account of ‘the fertility, wealth and beauty of the 
Kingdom of Bengale’ as recorded in his Travels (1656-1668 A.D.) pages 
437-446 (Constable, 1841) :— 

(1) ‘Pre-eminence ascribed to Egypt is rather due to Bengal.’ 

+” (2) Bengal rice produced in abundance and sent to remote States 
a by sea and land.—Sent to Ceylon, Maldives also. 
: moe Bengal sugar produced in abundance and sent to Golkonda, 
Karnatic, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia. 
7” 4) Bengal sweetmeats produced in places inhabited by the Portu- 
" guese, who are skilful in preparing them. 
— (5) Frvits.—Large citrons preserved—a certain delicate root about 
sad the length of sarsaparilla— Amba, ananas, myrobalans, limes 
7 and ginger. 
(6) B. yields not 80 much eoheat as Egypt—rice used normally— 
cheap sea-biscusts, supplied to European, English, Dutch and 
Portuguese ships. 


, 1927—article on 
inclodidg Temluk, 
hdHiagelvera tantra 
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(7) Food of common people—3/4 sorts of vegetables with rice and 
butter, purchased for the merest trible. 

(8) Non-cegetarian diet.—Fowls (20 or more for one rupee), geese, 
ducks, goat: ep, pigs h of every species,—abundance 
of the necessaries of life is the cause of foreign settlements 
in Bengal by Portuguese, Half-castes, Christians (about 35,000). 

(9) Womem.—'‘The rich exuberance of the country, togetber with 
the beauty and amiable disposition of the native momen has 
Biven rise to a proverb in common use among the Portuguese, 
English, and Dutch that the Kingdom of Bengale has a 
hundred gates open for entrance but not one for departure.” 

(10) Commerce.—Variety of commodities—sugar a valuable come 
modity—Bengal, a common storehouse of cotton snd silks— 
cotton cloths, fine, coarse, white and coloured, which are 
exported by Hollanders alone to Japan and Europe—silk 
stufis also exported—B. supplies all these stuffe to the 
Mogul Empire as far as Lahore and Kabul and to foreign 
nstions—silks, not eo fine as those of Persia, Syria, Sayd 
and Barut but are of much lower price.—The silk factory of 
the Dutch at Kassem-Bazar (700-800 natives employed)— 
English and other merchants employ a proportionate 
number.—Bengal, principalemporium of Saltpetre—Dutch 
and Englieh export it to Indies and Europe.—B. produces 
best Jac, opium, wax, civet, long pepper and various drugs.— 
Butter in plenty exported. 

(11) Climate.—Seldom salubrious—great mortality. 

2) Geography.—Endlesa number of channels to the sea—merch- 
andise conveyed by water-towns and villages on the banks of 
these channels thickly populated with Gentiles—Fields, 
extensive, produce rice, sugar, corn, 3/4 sorts of vegetables, 
mustard, sesame oil, mulberry trees (food for silkworms)— 
Iaanpa,extremely fertile, produce fruit trees and pine-opple— 
long walke arched with trees—danger of pirates—antelopes, 
hogs, wild fowls, tigers, a great danger—lunar rainbows— 
Bernier feele more happy than ancients who according to- 
Aristotle bad observed no lunar rainbows—storme and down 
pour of rain experienced by Bernier in his nine daye’ voyage 
in the islends and channels. 

I shall now give a summary of the description of Bengal io 

Sanskrit as recorded in Dhundiraja’s work :— 
(1) Bengal produces :— 
(i) Costly vevwrt® (fine or coloured cloths). 
(ii) qeerf (very fine silk garments or garmente in general). 
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Gii) coloured tea (silk) fabrics—ter is produced in Bengal 
alone. 
(iv) Cotton fabrics of a very fine variety (efrqeaia). 
(2) Bengal produces corn of all varieties :— . 

Rice, wheat, aa (barley), #4 (gram), #78 (a kind of pulse) 
of two varieties, aT¥ (beans) of two varieties, gx (kidney 
beans), gu (lentil or pulse); THATS (a variety) of besns), 
gfera) same as $era a kind of pulse), 661 (a kind of grsin), 
fae (sesamum) of two varieties, WET (possibly wen:—wfes 
or edt) sediment of oil or oil-cakes, firdrat: (long pepper 
or saffron—Apte’s Dictionary), yore: Het (wild rice), ETATS 
(a kind of grain or com), awe: (estes! a kind of baked 
flour), way (mustard) of three varieties, TYS ( = Tt in Marathi) 
parched and flattened rice of the finest type—when mized 
with milk and sugar and served with the lotus-like hands of 
@ young woman is sure to be inviting to every man. 


This type of flattened rice is available only in Bengal. Besutiful, 
white sugar and molasses are produced in Bengal, a8 aleo good milk, 
curds, honey (eh, ghee of good quality. Among als mention should 
be made of sesamum oil, mustard oil, linseed oil, castor oil, 
{safflower or saffron oil), and all varieties of scented oils (gtrederft) 


or herbs) and many varieties of tress like mango tree, jack- 
fruit tree, cocoanut tree, betel-nut tree, plantain trees (many 
varieties), jujube trees, the rose-apple trees, pomegranate 
tree, Kadamba trees, 


Sttéphala' ( © sttdphala = the custard-apple) trees, the wood- 
apple (Kapittha) trees, thickets of Ketaki plants, Sam! trees, 
Dhatri (= Amalaka) trees, tamarind trees, thickets of 
Karvanda plants, thickets of bhi-palafa plants, pine trees, 
eandal trees, red sandal trees, white agaru (agallochum) trees, 


* 4, Saint Ramadase of Mahirigtra (died 1682 A.D.) mentions Sttéphala plants in 
fle Bogdprahoragc. 10 the Hobson-Jobion (Yule and Burnell, 1903), p. 284 we are told 
that the custard epple was introduced from South America and spread over India 
duzing the 16th century. The reference to Custard-apple, on p. 66 of Blochmann’s 
(rane. of the Ain-i-Akbari (A.D. 1599) is doubtful as the original text contsins the word 
sad phal (fructes-perenis). The Holson-Jobion records references to this fruit from 
foreign sources dated A.D. 1672, 1690 (Ovingtoo—They (Hindus) feed likewise upon 
‘plaeepples, ewtord-apples, etc."), 1830 and 1878. Ovingtoo'e reference to Custard- 
apple corroborates Rimadiva’s reference to GAT referred to above, Indian sobolars 
api po tady the hisjory of Jodian plane from Lodian sources. 
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black agarw trees, banyan trees, afvattha (holy fig) trees, 
audumbora trees, fdlmali (silk cotton) trees, Kdncana trees, 
Biloa trees, Madhuka trees, Afoka trees, Karmara 
(= Karméra = bamboo) trees, Tamdla trees, Tala (palmyra) 
trees, Sala trees, Sa/a-phala trees, Sarala (turpentine) trees, 
Purindga (nutmeg or ndgakesara) trees, Arjuna trees, Kedira 
trees (two varieties), Dhava Khadira (Acacia catechu), Bakira 
trees, Paldia trees, Vibhltaka trees (Termenelia Belerica), 
Bhallatoha (marking-nut) trees, birch-trees, Abhayd 
(= Haritak!) trees, bamboo trees, Cetasa (=? Vetasa = cane) 
plants, Karaja trees, Guggula (fragrant gum) trees, 
Valafju trees, Saptaccada trees, Cdra trees, Agasti trees, 
Plaksa trees, Bacandga trees. 

(4) Bengsl produces many forest-plants such as Apdmdrga (Achy. 
ranthes Aspera) thickets, Ndgakefara (Mesua Roxburghii) 
plants, Bhyrigardja grass, thickets of Brhati or the ege-plante, 
thickets of Arka (sun-plant) and Dhattura (white thorn-apple) 
of two vi | Mucukundd Tulast, Barbart (= Barbura? 
= Marathi ers), Brahmi, Mupdi (= Munda or Mupd¢iriha), 
Darod (panic grass) of two varieties, Apardjité, Punarnaod, 
thickets of Vijayd (hemp), Rudanti and Vacaspatt. 

(8) Bengal produces Creepers like Mddhvi (= Mddhavt, Malatt 
(kind of jasmine), Akdéavalli (Amaravel, a parasitical plant), 
Mérica, Pippalt (long pepper), Gudaci (= Gudici = Cocculus 
Cordifolivs), Ndgadama, Guajé, Nagavalli (piper betel), 
clusters of Sevantika, Vasantikd, Kapdapuspdgi (flowers of 
bulbous plants), Asana flowers, Manddra (coral tree) flowers, 

Jae (jasmine) flowers, Mallikd (akind of jasmine) flowers, 

+ Bandhtke flowers, Sindira flowers, Mdci flowers, clusters 
of Tulast, Damana (=Damanaka), Maru, Sugar-cane 
(Ihys), Apasmdra-ikse, Kuga (sacred ‘ gr: Kadsa (gras 
Sara (a kind of white reed or grass), white Dirod grace, 
Visou Krdntd grass. 

Many more forest-plants besides those mentioned above exist 
in Bengal. 

(6) Bengal possesses the Eastern Ocean and the river Bhagtratis, 
besides many lakes and pools, full of lotuses, like the blue 
lotuses and varieties of red lotuses. 

(7) Bengal possesses many kinds of Birds such aa aquatic birds 
(or otters), swans, herons, crows, cuckoos, peacocks, edtaka 
birds, cahrevdka birds, Khafijana or wag-taila, Parrots, 
sdrikd birds, Cahora ( = Greek partridge), birds, er-fowle, 
lap-winge (or white cranes), gallinules (or water-crows), 
érapda (duck) birds, vultures, edpdh (blue jeye), Piigalab 
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(omell owls), Harttah (kind of pigeons), Bhrigardjah (large 
bees), Pardortah ( = Pardortah = pigeons), S4rasdh (cranes or 
swens), owls, Vdguragyah (wild fowls ?), Titibha birds. 


{8) Benga! poapesees many kinde of cild-beasts such a0 tigers, 
wild buffaloes, wolves, jackals, gomdyavah (jackals), Khad- 
gamrgdh (rhinoceros), deer, Carmayavah, bears, monkeys, 
dogs, mrgioah (=? antelopes). 

(9) Bengal possesses domesticated animals like cows, buffaloes, 
goats, wild goats, sheep, camels, elephants, horses, mules, 
asses, cate, rats, mongooses, snakes, frogs, musk-rats, 
chameleons, house-lizerds, scorpions, flies, mosquitoes, 
bugs, bees or wasps, moths (or locusts or grass-hoppers), 

black-bees, ants. 

Besides these Bengal possesses many other varieties of 

creatures. 

(20) Among the numerous aguatic animals of Bengal mention may 
be made of variet: 
crocodiles, water-i 

and mermen (jalamanusydh) 

(11) Bengal possesses boats of different types in plenty. The 
sailors of Bengal are expert in the art of navigation. There 
are numerous fishermen as also numerous men engaged in 
shipping industry in Benga’ 

(12) The population of Bengal is of varied type, consisting of 
Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaityas, Sédras. There are in Bengal 
Gurjaras (Gujaratis), Andhras, Karndfakas, Dravidas, 
Mahdraystras, Cuittapdvanas, Kdnapdvas, Mddhyandinas, 

Joinas, Kényahubjas, Sdrasvatas, Mathuras, Patcdtyas 

(Westerners), Marujas (people from Marwar), Mdgadhtyas 

(from Bihar), Masthilas (from Mithila), Pdrvatiyas (people 

from the hills = hill tribes?), Trihatajas (from Tirbut)—all 

these reside in Gaudadefa. There-are also in Bengal people 
from Utkala, Kdsi. Guardians of Gaya and Prayaga (Gayd- 
pdlakas and Praydgapdiakas) go there, as aleo Garigdputras 

(Brahmins who conduct pilgrims to the Ganges). There are 

people of snfersor caste in Bengal like the barbers, wasber- 
men, potters, artisans, painters, jantupdlas (=? tantuvayas 
= weavers), gold-smiths, iron-smiths, merchants, Patukdray 

(= Paposkari in Marathi), Mdgadhas (bards or panegyrista), 

and many other people who live by trading. There sre also 

io Bengal the Yavanas (Muhammadens or foreigners), 

Cdgdélas, Vamsa-Sphofakas (=Bamboo workers?), fisher- 


gen, woodmen, hunters, fower-sellers, 
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There are aleo in Bengal ascetics with matted hair, hermits, 
ascetics who have subdued all their passions and desires 
and those who are devotees of god Bbair: besides the 
the actors and dancers, women of profligate character 
(Kulafah), persons living on the earnings of the pro: titutes, 
There are many business men, rich men, physicians, 
astrologers, conjurers.— In this manner there are people of 
all kinds in Bengal. 

In short, whatever things on this earth are tonaiflered 
excellent are all found in Bengal. 

On hearing this description of Bengal the Sannyasin observed that 
.it was a fine country and further expressed his desire to visit it once, 
The host Tequested the Sanayasin to do so and then to take his bath 
at the Garigdségara (i.e. the place where the Ganges enters the ocean). 
Later be should visit God Purusottama and see all things for himself, 
The foregoing description of Bengal of the ‘seventeenth century is 
juite a Gazetteer description of Bengal textiles, agricultural products, 
forest produce, flora and fauna in detail, geography, zoology, shipping 
and navigation, population of varied sort including foreign settlers, 
aristocracy, merchants and people of all professions, high or low, 
This description is more specific than the description of Bengal 
by Batuta (fourteenth century), by Mahaun (early fifteenth century) 
and by Bernier (a.v. 1656-1667). For want of space-:1 -cepnot 
enter into the details of the description whic! ny Bengali 
riesds will be better able to verify than myself. I shall feel happy if 
any of my readers would point out any such description of engal 
from Indian sources,’ Sanskrit or vernacular, prior to a.D. 1700 ‘0 
the students of the history of Maharagtra the migration of Mahdséytra 
Brahmins, Sarasvata Brahmins and Crttapdvana Brahmins to‘ Bengal 
for educational or other purposes would be of specia? {interest especial- 
ly because this migration pertains to the seventeenth'century. Benares 
wea the ahode of many Sdrasvatas, Mahdrastras, and Csttapévanas 
between a.p. 1550 and 1700 but the evidence recorded in this paper 
shows that some of them had further migrated to Gaudadesa or Bengal. 
‘My friend Mr. N. G. Chapekar who has made a special study of the 
history of the Cittapdcana Brahmins informs me under date 17-10-1944 
that he has no material to prove the migration of any Cittapavana to 
‘Bengal. In view of this statement he would be interested in Dhundi- 
-Fija’s reference to Cittapdvanas in the Gaugadefa population and the 
migration of the Cittapacana Sivayogi from Konkon to the town of 
Righd for Tantric study during the reign of Chatfapati Sambhaji 
{a.p. 1680-1659). I await further light on this Cittapdoana migration 
‘to Bengal from the students of the Maratha and Bengal history. 


— . 


1. Dr, D.C. Ganguly in 
Quarterly, KIX (Des, 1943), 
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8. SOME PROVINGIAL SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND ” 
MANNERS MENTIONED AS DURACARAS 
-y>B¥ ‘VARADARAJA (A PUPIL-OF BHATTOJ! =< 
DIKSITA}(C. A. D. +1600-1660 )# a 


¢ 
Varadaraja pupil of Bhattoji Dikgita lived between a.p,- 160 


and 1660. In his work ¢alled the Girvdpapadamanjari, which ips 
gf conversational grammar for Sanskrit, thefe is a discourse on tp 
Werdcirés oF evil practices current in the diferent provinces of Indix. 
The text of this discourse as found in MS 395 of 1899-1915 of this 
work in the Govt. M88 Library at the B. oO RB. Institute, Poona, a 
Ty s LoMowen.<— eae is 
Folio 14—Here here: i iv dialogue after dinner between a ‘Bons a8 
Brahmin and his Sannydsi guest *. 
The ‘Sannyasi asks his host :— 
“oaat at a mea: red few qe” 
[The -bast replies :— “enfam: 4 quae aatdiat 
-Samnyast :-— “aft cendtha: qvaa wr” 
‘Rost 0g): ) omrarthde 1: ears: eevee grt 
“8: ae awa TAR a at ate aig! oft fire oe 
waat Tele agate” 
“earfha: | efearaa of 8qt qerert: a dfe ie 
qrrara: eae sani 
afeorth sel erqesereet gre: 
efarorretrg seeqeqrare searen: (rene: Srey 
SAAR Cont erat: | 
GaSe va Eres flor swt qererzs 
sferaga Ae oftasa Sige fevst 
eferdledarere granu | 


gfieetistea: cist sere qeeret 


, VI, pp. 27-30. 
1. Vide my paper on Vara: Peuchrift P. V. Kane, pp. 188-199, 


2. ‘The aame of thjs Brah introduced in the work on follo 3 1s “ernfG Guy. 
APC TETTH THIM)," To the subsequent portion of the text he is briefly 
reported as SINR from SI-AFEM of TATA (fol. 12). 

3. Ho is represented as belonging to FIMIANT (fol. 4) aa a bouschalder (“ENS 
galore ferramé”), of the woalth of Vidydnagere (= Vijaysneger) 
‘Tks eoogomic and other prc ts flora, its lakes and rivers, its boly places (#rthay) 


Pe 


ar Difodicates that this duracadra has been mentioned by Dist itl ip” » 
1 


, 0 lager work. 
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D (7) rete seaftge Cree) 

D (8) paroe ns oa 

D (9) gaat + aheth crererer, 

D (10) SRA SA Htaet Goer | Soren, 

D (11) qdata wfeesst tet qeieefeyerer: | 

D (12) Afirentete oe deer gree: 

D (13) drett ter Cewe: 

D (14) SIGMA THLTTETE eee 
eevee etd Ceres tent 

(13) pio abel idl 

D (16) iz WwseTigVteries 

D (7) aiet &@ oft Bigeaet Free: boas 

Guest (sonmyds}— “afte avitdet ort) wertt war ay trevnrgrees 
we” 


The above dialogue between a eTaWwt of Kinyakubja and» Sannytst 
who formerly belonged to Vidyanagara (Vijayanagar), though introdue. 
ed for providing come theme for conversation in Sanskrit, potsesy 
some historical and cultural interest. It may, therefore, be rendered 
into Roglish* as follows :— 

(Vajapeyt = V and Sannydsi = S) 

SIs it s fact that in your country (or province) viz. Kinyakubja 
in Madbyadeda the Brahmins eat rice cooked by women in 
menses? 

V—Sir, good persons don’t eat it. 

S—May I take it that bad pereons eat it? 


1. This ie possibly a misreading for 'G@” Cf. Mahdbhévate Bombay Bdltio, 
3, 188. 41 (mB, O. R. I. Critics! Edition 3.186.35) 


“agen gerte: deranfeefien: | 
7 On: feet wesaferter gee 11” 
NQlahagtha explains :— 
“qa am: feed) RG ft: | Re GAY sored BT SHR 
age: 1 ort ca” 
(Vide p. 109 of Sekcheshar Memorial Edition, Vol. 1, 1944). 
2 tn eiving this English rendering I may have mi the oxect significeses of 
des original text ot cortain places owing to my ignorance of the social Ilfe of the die. 
est provinces of India us it existed in the 17th contury or as jt exlete wdey, It omnld 


be metal wo collect dats regarding tbe practices recorded by Verndarte from aba 
emp poTery yoqron. 
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V—Rice cooked by women in menses is eaten by dharkafa (? 
people, by dishonest people and by ploughmen. 

S—Do women in menses keep (sexual) contact with these people? 
Please tell me the truth. If you tell me a falechood you 
will not get heaven. 

V—Sir, what country is free from such practices? The evil 

customs are found everywhere, for instance— 

(1) In the Southern country the practice of marrying a maternal 
uncle’s daughter! as it prevails in the Kali age may be 
considered an evil practice (durdcdra). 

(2) Among the Southerners the practice of getting one’s daughter 
married before she bad completed her fourth year® is an 
evil practice. 

(3) Inthe Andhradega or the country of Andhrae hala-vahom® 
(the practice of carrying a plough) is current. It is an evil 
practice. 

(4) The practice of taking one’s meale without a bath current 
in the Kargdfaka country is an evil practice. 

(5) Inthe Mahdrdsgra the following practices are current :— 

(i) Eating the leavings of another man’s food. 

(ii) Celebrating the marriage of a younger member of the 
family before that of the elder one on the ground of 
practical convenience, 

These are, however, improper practices. 


of Dh. 11). ‘Marriage with one’s maternal 
daughter was in vogue in below the 
Baudhtyana Dharma Satra (i centuries 
North India did not lages and 
practloes. 


Vide p. 459 of 


» Mariel (quoted 
years old wi 


occupation for Brahmas: 
D. II, 125). The Vedic lite 
I views showing bow agri e 

from different points of view. Baeudhéyene 


CAVITE efWEeARNARON | Geert subqooL wh eRe” 


the plough-share carries with Ht destruction of life, therefore it ls not 
KW RS TT MTETA mF FAM cto. Brideoty Varadartie remrds 
jaulture by the Andhra Brabmiag which way not approved of By 


+ (6) ‘The prectice of leaving the breasts uncovered ' ‘current 
among Phe ladies of the Dravide and Kerale couptries is a9 
evil practice. 

“a”. The vnede of sexual enjoyment called the Mpari-surate? 
current in the country of Kerala is an evil practice. 

, (8) The practice of climbing the trees current in Konkan’ is ap 
evil practice. 

mm) The following practices current in Gujaratare evil practices, 

(i) Drinking liquor (Medika = Madaka = liquor used for 
ie ation). 
(ii) Women in menses taking a bath on the third day of 
fs Se the menstrual period. 
(10)- The practice of eating flesh* current in the Northern 
country in the Kali age is an evil practice. 


1, Vide p. 385 of C. V. Vald; Poons, 1922, Mr, 
Valdye thinks that the practice of ot during the Mabi- 
bhirsm period, Bven pow the Madrasi women go without bodice. Compsre Rime 
ams remark io this ovatection in his commentary (4.0. 1831) oo G{gUASRgY 
s, Baroda, 1923) p. 41. 


Meee aaghrert eraftearrararemt sare chitatenfecah, aa erat 
aA: | om Ofegaity egeTenT: | TEAE TUE A 
pean So hast tu ieee atacener ie (-ee a RAGE 
ww” 


2. Upari-Surata may be the speritaha mode (slso called faqdtae ) which x 

devoribed In the Sabde Kalpadranc as foll 
“amteort feu fit SSrattd | 
ard) srrad Sait da: enfardirs: 1” 

(Vide Apte's Dictionary 189, p. sm, 
“ages easten thet this mode is “also called fqtiqe”, Dimodara Gupta [n bis 
‘Keqyanimota (C. 775 4.0.) Stanza 575) refers to fir{inea but Mr. ‘Tripathi, the 
Bditor, equates Paqdtata with quarter (“qePrred geared Petree”), 
-Tee Kémartwva (p. 162 of N. 3. Press, Edo. 1900) refers to faedtar a0 foltow :— 
“tae fevtet evra”. 

3. Asenetive of Kookso (Seogameshwar Telube of Retnagiri Distriat) 1 ae 
¥ ouch the corractpess of this observation, ‘The Konkeo abounds in tall fruit trees Libs 
‘the mango, the jack, tho betelnut tree, the cocosput tree etc. Not only children end 
‘tian bus aloo women are in the habit of climbing the trees for guthering fruit on which 
‘they Itve in certain seasons, Of course people with pendulous bellies can never dream 

‘ef climbing up a ee and for them this Konkan practice is certeinly « durdaie, 
deegorem 


Mahabhdrata Upasamhar 


pia (1885-N. S. P. Bombay) p. 281 
iven to the srmy— 


2 firroeal: , aa 
emrfta 1 fron ae stemmrerer: 1 gerendnt 3h Aer: ete.” 


<The atmny was served with TENET, WORTH, UTETHT, ETE eto. « purely vei 
Bena auch fo the chagrin of Northerners, 
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(11) The practice occasionally resorted to by the people of: tha 
Paroata country, allowing the begetting of cone on-@ women 
by her husband’s brother, is an evil custom. ' 

(12) The practice of constant smearing of one’s body. with, oil 
current in Maithila and Gauga countries is an evi custom, 

(1s) Abandonment of the Vedas current in the Gauda deéa it ab. 
evil custom. . 

(14) The following practicea current among the people of ‘thd 
Menyakuia country are evil practices :— 

Eating food cooked in ghee purchaeed in the market. ' 
¢ Touching each oiher at the time of marriage and 
other feasts. 

(15) The mukha-surata mode of cexual enjoyment current: ‘in the, 
Utkala country is an evil practice. 

(16) In the Gauga, Dravida, Kerala and Uthala countries the 
People eat Cooked rice prepared from the un-husked grait 
of the Kalama rice ripened in the field. 

(17) The practice of eating sdmbdla (betel-nut) in the street’ 
current in all provinces is an evil practice. 

The foregoing list of evil practices (or durdcdras) recorded by’ 
Varadaraja, a pupil of the great grammarian Bhattoji Diksita, will be’ 
found useful by all students of the history of Iodian customs and* 
manners a8 they prevailed in different centuries. Varaderdja, though 
a soutberner, had settled at Benares and there studied under ‘Bhattojt 
like many other southerners. Benares was the centre of lear: for 
many centuries where people from all parts-of India gathered - 
and carried on their literary pursuits. In the social concourse of : 
learned preceptors ‘and their pupils occasional discussions on the 
provincial customs and manners must have taken place and the presént- 
list of durdcdras as given to us incidentally by Varadaraja mby- ba 
taken to be a summary of such discussions incorporated in Hore 
paddmanfari for literary embellishment. If we value the account 
our manners and customs recorded by foreign travellers: front the: 
earliest to the last for the reconstruction of the history of our oulturey; 
we have every reason to value Varadaraja’s list of durécdves or. evil: 
practices so called. These practices were obviously current -{i: the 
different provinces of India in the 17th century. Even to the moder” 
taste all these practicea are not evil practices. To Varadatija alec~ 
they did not appear as durdcdras as will be seen from the remark’ 6F: 


veidye thinks that the 
timer but it was not curr 
Upatamhara, Poona 1922' fe tit 
lonally observed according Veredarie, Kes 


ikon Ni survivel from 
redually it aver 00h ip the. pert best o 
@meto etetem: y 
OU Nigoge is Povectodete es stated Ly Verauerife ee lite ob Coa De 1640 f, conroboried, 


by other contemporary evidence. 
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tbe Brebmin host in the dialogue: “awa quwin: aft qe’. Every 
social group has its own manners and customs. It is generally the 
outsiders that have a tendency to criticize the customs and manners of 
Groups other than their own. To a student of Indian history and 
culture sll these manners and customs as also their criticism recorded 
in literature, whether contemporary or subsequent, are very valuable 
as they give bim a better terra firma to stand upon and cast his glance 
towards the psst than the mere imaginary accounts of our ancient 
cultore which st times fill the pages of our histories without any 
eubstratum of facts. 

The entire hody of the dharmaéastra literature though a reflection 
of Hindu customs and manners current at different periods of the 
evolution of Hindu Society, cannot prove the existence of certain 
customs end manners in specific periods of history as the tendency of 
the writers of the works on dharmaidstra is to quote previous works on 
the subject to justify or condemn certain customs and manners. We 
cannot, therefore, say definitely from the statements of these works if 
these customs or manners were all of them actually current in society 
when these works were composed. For a correct history of thes 
customs we must collect the testimonia of foreign and Indian ohservers 
who may have incidentally or purposely left some accounts of these 
custome. Such testimonies are very useful correctives to the rosy 
pictures of our culture drawn sometimes on the strength of a few: 
atatements from dharmaddstra works gathered at random by amateurs 
in Indology. 

Not having travelled in different parts of India I am unable to 
verily if any of the durdedras mentioned by Varadaraja are now current 
ig the -specific provinces mentioned by him. I must, therefore, 
Ieave this work of verification to my readers in these proviaces- 
Varadaraja’s work bas been imitated by Dhundiraja, son of Sriranga- 
bhagta. He wae a Mabarigra Brahmin of the Madhva sect as I have 
proved eleewhere.' His work also is called the 
It was composed sometime after a.p. 1700. Dhundi 
ted come new matter in bis work, though he has kept the form and 
atyle of bis work identi with the form and style of Va: ija’e 
work. Dhundirdia’s work also contai list of durdcaras of different 
provinces, which I bave examined in eparate paper? with a view 
to see how far he hasadded to Varadaraja’s list or improved upon it 
in the light of his own experience and knowledge during his stay at 
Benares towards the close of the 17th century. 
pers on (1) Am Echo of the iege of Tint in. Sansholt Grammatias 
Bei ae ona {2 G4 Indian History Congress, Madras, 1944 and (2) ‘'Glimpun 


Beoncwts Sadurtriel end Social | Bengal Mehéri 
eae Fas Tits Cree Tatton Colter Coleanaye 0" 0 ¢ Mahitive 


2. NIA, VIL, pp. 136-139, 


9. ANTIQUITY Of THE CUSTOM Of HOLDING 
GRASS IN THE MOUTH AS A SIGN OF 
SURRE DER IN THE LIGHT OF A REFERENCE 
TO IT IN THE MAHABHARATA ® 


During the course of my studies pertaining to the literary and 
gultural history of India for over three decades, 1 was constantly 
faced with the necessity of studying the history of Indien proverbs. 
Though I could not divert my attention to this very fascinating field 
of research in the history of our proverbs owing to otber commit- 
mente I tried to satisfy my desire in this respect by writing out one 
or two papers witha view to examining the possibilities of original 
research in this line. One’ of these papers deals with the history of 
the proverb: ‘To hold grass in the mouth" (trpabhakycpa-nydya) 
current in Sanskrit and Prakrit languages. To hold grass in the mouth 
means fo surgender. The practice of holding grass in the mouth as a 
sign of surrender is a very old practice not only in India but in Europe 
asthe Romen historian Pliny refers to it as 1 have proved in my 
paper. The following table gives at a glance the chronology and 
Geography of this practice as recorded by me in my paper with full 
evidence :— 


Chronology | Geography cared of Remarks 


A.D. 23-79 Taly Pliny (Netural ive grasa” 
History) meaning “to acl nowledge 
oneself vanquished.” 


Cowards holding gress in the 
mouths sign of sur. 
render. 


A.D. 630 | North India 


A. D. 1305 Gujarat Merututga Two references to grase 
(Prabendha the mouth as s sign of 


Cintimapi) surrender. 
A.D. Kanouj Keemiévara [Stage direct ion to pot grsson 
850-950 (Capdakausika) th cand en's bead when 


be bea to aell himself ae 
a clave. 


Serves 2007-July 1990), where 

@ Hledi rendoriog my he origina! Boglish papas will . 

epmmmr in the Iadion Cultere (Calcutta) in the volume im hivour of the lste De. BBs 
79 : 
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Ctroosogs | Gropp | Source of 


Baber (Memoirs)! Afghang holding 
. tween the teeth 
'-! surrender. 


Rudrkavi_ | King af Javbars 


rin may 
Ceara peta et 


ao 


mahakavya) king’ of ‘Bata: 
, Dad atagss 


-Venkettdhvar :Reference. to cbolging Lae 
(Vidvagupadarfa) } in the month, i ni « 


Sabhasad-Bekhar 


cas : 
Liebrecht | Liebrecht tracew the-camtomz 
(Glossary of ‘of ;rholding: grag, 4n5.Ahe; 
Indian Terms). |° mouth in Europes 907 


" Petawney (Notes | Perions: hotslig? detend 82 
on Prabandha | mouths indicating "tir? 
Cintémani) wish to be hired a0 Tele” 


; witneanes.- oe) 
Campbell (Tales | Custoih of taking straw'ia the” 
of Western, | mouthto:show opete gilly, 


Highlands) . ingneégs to take at 


Acworth Reference to putting grass 
(Maratha Ballade); in. the mough:; wie Gk 


Fresco in | Col. Bailey shown with grats 
Tippu’s Palace | between the tdeth. 


Meadows teglen Refercace’ to 2 prinodiki pine’ 
(8 »{ ing grass in gheic mouth 
| and ¢1 for quarter. 


olding grass in the m 
sign of surrender in- -Burope, Afghanistan and India as vouched by the 
evidence-secos 


ded_by. me in my. previous paper on .thia subject needs. 
to be accounted for by linguists and ethnol 


ogists. Tr tie Te 
aboye. I have shown the antiquity of t Y ab \t 
ast. 600, : It in possible to take. peat oe & “by. fy. 
S08 found ae! ¥: have: trace * 
Mahabharata. ated 
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Nilakanthabhatta' in this Nitimayakha (Gujarati Printing Pret 
Bombay, 1921, p. 106) deals with the topic of dharmayuddha or right: 
cous war. He quotes many authorities for the guidance of warriors. 
Among the authorities quoted we find the following verte from the 
Rajadharma section of the Sdntiparvan of the Mahabharata in which 
we find a list of avadhya (not to be killed) persons :— 

Page 106—“‘traudtqe— 
“gal aie a eave: Aq ef Sa @ fica: | 
amplgaada aneaifa aa aaiquy 


(One should not kill (on the battlefield) an old man, a child, a 
woman, a brahmin and a person, who with his mouth full of grass says: 
“Tam yours.”’) 

The above verse from the Rdjadharma as quoted by Nilakantha- 
bhatta is exactly identical with that found in the Bombay edition of 
Ganpat Krishnaji (98-49) but in the critical edition of the Rajadharma 
by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar the constituted text for this verse (verse 47 of 
Adhyaya 9), p. 466) is given as follows 

“gq ad" a Gard Aa oh aad fea 
anyinada aarefife aD at uve 

The star mark on ‘“‘a&” indicates that it is an emendation of the 
reading by the Editor. On p. 671 the editor gives the following note 
bearing on this emendation :— 

“47a) T& “aa ‘a fighting force cut off from the main army’. ¥&- 
wat and @aata are evidently /ect. fac. and, in the battle, the question 
of killing them cannot arise. Inthe case of the Pat and the Few as 
represented by fi@fez and qm the question stands ona different 
footing.” 

Scholars interested in textual criticism should satisfy them- 
selves about the validity or otherwise of the above remarks, I am 
inclined to accept the text of the verse as quoted by Nilakanthabhatta 
and confirmed by the Ganpat Krishnaji’s edition referred to above. 
The reference to holding grass in the mouth (7™qsIg8:) in the second 
line of the verse remains unchanged in the constituted text and hence 
warrants a conclusion that the custom of holding grass in the mouth 
asa sign of surrender was current at the time when the text of the 
Rajadharma section of the Mshdbhdrata was composed, or even earlier. 
If this conclusion is accepted the uity of this custom will go back 
to the first few centurics of the Christian era. Students of the Afahd- 
bhdrata are requested to point out any other references to this custom 
traced-by them in the voluminous text of the great Epic. 7 


~. 4. Nilakenghabhagts (C. A.D. 1610-1645) was the grandson of the celebrated 
Nirayembhayys of Benares. He composed an encyclopaedic work on Dharmalditra 
called the Bhagavanta Bhdskara 10 12 Maydkhas (rays) of which Mitimay®hha iron, 

. (oli) 6 —_— 


10, NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
GLASS-VESSELS AND GLASS-BANGLES IN INDIA, 
SOUTH-ARABIA AND CENTRAL-ASIA* 


Some time ago I published a paper’ on the use of Kdca (glass) 
Vessels in Indian Pharmacy, in which I recorded references to Kdca 
vessels in the works on alchemy (rasa-vidyd) from C.A.D. 1100 on- 
wards. Since this paper was published Dr. M. M. Patkag of the 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, bas published his critical 
edition of the lexicon Anekdrtha Tilcka of Mabipa (Deccan College R. 
Institute, Poona, 1947). According to Dr. Patkar this lexicon was 
composed between “‘a.p. 1175 and 1434.” This lexicon contains the 
following references to Kaca :—* 

ere (II, 43, 261, 359) ; Stew (ITI, 192) ; and STe-Hra (IV, 61). 

The texts of these references are a8 follows :— 

Page 10—(11, 43) “gre: Rrw® sor) qa Frat eeead” 

Page 29—(II, 261) “qet arwe-qpeais” 

Page 359--(11, 359) “A qa TS ETA We srfty” 

Page S6—(I11, 192) “qe at w8 area: afore: ererig? ! 

STTET HoT HA GT: Gflsrsd 11183 11” 

Page 71—(IV, 61) “RESTS Aq GreHay a args” 

Among the different meanings of Kdca terms recorded above I 
am concerned in this paper with those expressive of Kdca vessels viz. 
the following :— 

(1) ofoa = resee or STeGTA (Mr. Apte in bis Sanskrit-English 

Dictionary explains few as ‘‘A glass-vessel, pitcher.””) 
(2) SEATES = CTHFFA (Apte explains SZATTS as ‘‘a glass-vessel, 
a tumbler ar bowl.’’”) ‘ . 

© Journol of Oriental Studies (Pardi), 1, pp. 9-16. 

1, Vide pp. 147-160 of BhSrattya Vidyd (Novernber 1946). 

2, Nyeithbedrama (c.4.0. 1550-1600) the guru of Bhaytoji Dikeita refers to Kdse- 


wld (possibly «string of glass-beads) in the following verse In his Bhedadhikhére 
(Benares Seas. Series 1904, p, 119) :-— 


“qrereresrort oma Priel after a1 ftgat aegATET | 

GR feETY SRR eaFeTETE COTM TA ORVSTTSNT | 14 
Niriyagdirama comments— 
“Cqnaftradeatrmet cfeafrrd ereafirarer sian cenit eft Acre er 
are: aterm coh” 


e 
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In my previous paper I have already recorded the terms for Kdca 
vessels euch as :— 

Sreg?, SreaTWa, SreTTT, Swaz, erage, CTHUS!, STEERS, STE 
sas, Sraares, eregra,' srUnseer, graitqar, etc. To this list we 
may add Gf@u, S2aTgs, SIGSEM and SINHA mentioned by Mabipa 
between A.D. 1175 and 1434, a period during which different kinds of 
glass-vessels were in use in India as proved by the evidence recorded 
by me in my earlier paper of this subject. We must now see if any 
other lexicons record any terms for Kdca-vessels. 


In the Vaifya-varga of the lexicon Trikdgdasesa of Purugottama- 
deva (before 1550 a.D.-Keith) we find the following references to 
Kéca-vessels :— 

Verse 63 of vaityavarga (arqu-atw aug, Benares, 1873}— 

“erate: atari fran errant” 

(Apte in his Dictionary explains ‘‘faaw’ as glass-veseel). 

The Medinikofa (c.a.D. 1200-1275) also mentions ‘Rawr’ in the 


following line— 
“RRranc srank # eheufasadsts” 

The Sabdaratna-Samanvaya-Kosa (G. O. Series, Baroda, 1932) of 
king Shahaji of Tanjore (a.p. 1684-1712) contains the following refe- 
rences to Kdca-vessels— 

Page 47—“... SZQVTR: | UES HART” 

Page 70—“... qfanat Mgt wa: | mst HTaTHS...” 

Page 116— “... Fergrot ererars ear...” 

Page 192—“... geera( & )eara SYaTTy” 


It appears from these specific names for glass-vessels viz.— 

seengs, au, far (& aT and SF (@) that Kaca or glass-vessels 
of different sizes were used in India from C.A.D. 1100 onwards. 
These names, however, do not Itelp us to visualise the glass-vessels 
indicated by them. < 

The lexicon Amarakesa (c.a.D. 500-800) mentions the word fear 
in the following line — 

Kagda Vailyavarga 9, verse 98), Page 385 of Amarakosa (N. S. 
Press, Bombay, 1905) :— 

“em aeat Rogroraf? sen <u” 


1, King Bhojs (4.0. 1050) in hie Yuhtikalpataru (ed. by [évare Ceodre Sustri, 
Coloutes, 1917, p. 78) mentions several kinds of eups (Copchar) in the @ , mong 
which we Sud @RIfZ6 and GI cups (EME GraMe a), Very probably Era AIS 
means hore « glasi-cup. ° 
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Bbanuji Dikgita (c.a.p. 1630) says that A¥Et and firgra are syno- 
nyms for @tufee (rust of iron), It remains to be seen how the term 
fequre of Amara came to be applied to STeuTa or glase-vessel. Amara 
nowhere mentions STS. 

The Rajavyavahéra-Kofa (Poona, 1880) of Raghunatha Papdits 
(about A.D. 1676) explains Wa as STeAR, and Awe as Sis in the 
following line— 

Page 5 (@rrecrredt)—‘sopreren Cag aftAT EA ATT: TT fee: 11 ww” 

The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakosa (by Date and Karve, Poona, p. 
2279) mentions the term fa@t in the sense of a superior kind of gl 
The Réjavyavahdra-kota (p. 5) explains this term as @#® in the follo- 
wing line— “feghe: eae) ait 42” 

The term fWeitt is also applied to a kind of bangle used by ladies. 

In the Bhogyavarga of his R. Kosa Raghunatha Pandita refers to 


eqret (cup) and “tat (bottle) as follows :— 
Page 8— “cxrery awe) 3a: they ater wae ga cet 


The foregoing referencesto glass-vessels found in the different 
lexicons between c.a.D. 1000 and 1700 naturally raise the question 
about the manufacture of this glass-ware in India or outside and its 
chronology. In this connection we have to consider the history of the 
use of glass-bangles by Indian ladies now current in different parts of 
India. 1, therefore, record below some notes which may supplement 
the data already reported by me in my previous paper on this subject :— 

(1) The Rajavyavahdra-Kosa (c.a.D. 1676) referred to above men- 
tions a bracelet in the following line :— 

Verse S3— “qed SU CRTRETT? 
It also mentions Kdsdra as the man who prepares the bracelets— 
Verse 380— “eng, SRST: STATE” 

At present the Kasdra sells glass-bangles and 1 presume in the 
17th Century he did 80. It is not however, clear from tke above refe- 
rences if he manufactured glass-bangles as such. 

(2) Bangles of green glass were in use on the Coromandel coast 
between a.p. 169 and 1679 as will be seen from the following refe- 
rence :— 

Thomas Bowrey in his Geographical Account of the Countries round 
the Bay of Bengal (1669-1679) (Hak. Society, Cambridge, 1905) speaking 
of the Mallabars (of Choromandel) observes :— 

Page 35— ‘The wealthiest sort have sheckles (shackles) of siloer 
upon their Arms, neare Soe high as the Elbow, from the wrist up- 
wards, others of brass or copper and some have them of green-glasse, 
with great brasse rings upon their tows.”’ 
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Page 34— ‘‘The Banjans and Gentues wear in their noses a ring 
or pendant of gold or silver’. At present glass-bangles and nose-ring 
are used by married Hindu ladies as signs of married bliss. Widows 
are prohibited from using these signs of Saubhagya (married bliss), 

(3) Glass-bangles (bangadi) appear to have been manufactured at * 
Nasik (Bombay Presidency) about A.D. 1821 as proved by letter No. 708 
dated 22nd December 1521 (Page 1011 of Vol. VIT (1943) of Historical 
Selections, Baroda). This letter isa ‘‘Permit to the bangle-dealer to 
the Palace exempting him from duty on bangles worth Rs. 300/- that he 
was importing from Nasik. 

(‘erect srere fru aeare CF TAT ChereTy AORTA ATTA BTN”) 

This is a clear reference to defi bargdyd (indigenous bangles) 
taken to Baroda for palace use. Very probably they were made of 
gless. 

(4) The Ain-i-Akbari (A.D. 1590) Vol. I (Trans. by Gladwin, 
Gleate, 1897) refers to glass-manufacture in Behar and in the Soobah 

gra :— 

Page 318— Soobah of Behar. 

“Behar is famous for parrots and goats—gilded glass 
is manufactured here”. 
Page 325— Soobah of Owdh. 
— articles imported from northern mountains include 
“*glass toys”. 
Page 329— Soobah of Agra. 
“‘Allore has considerable manufactures of woolen carpets and 
glass”. 


(5) The Bombay Gazetteer (Dharwar) Vol. XXII refers to bangle- 
dealers and bangles :— 

Page 233— ‘'Bangarbaras or Bangle-makers a branch of Manyars 
are like them descended from local Kasdr converts who are said to 
have embraced Islam during the time of Aurangzeb (1686-1707), They 
make Wax-bracelets and sell Chinese glass-bangles which they buy from 
whole-sale Vapi dealers who bring them from Bombay.... They sell 
both to Hindus and Musalmans”. 

Page 235— Manyars or glass-bangle makers are the descendants of 
local Hindu kasdrs (converted during the reign of Aurangzeb)’’. 
Chinese Competition has forced the Manyars to give up their old craft of 
wax and glass bangle-making’’. 


(6) The foregoing remarks of 1880 warrant an inference that the 
Adsdrs (or Manyars) manufactured glass-bangjes in the 17th century 
during the reign of Aurangzeb and consequently the statement. of the 
Rajavyavahdra-kofa (c.A.D. 1676) viz. “REWER FET”... (i.e, 
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“‘pddar means a bangle-maker"! may suggest a reference not only to 
the manufacture of metallic bangles but also to eax (or rather lac) and 
glass-bangles a8 well. 

(7) The Prabandhacintdmani (A.D. 1305) of the Jain author Meru- 
tuiga records a story about the physician Vagbhata Vaidya-Vagbhata- 
brabandha) in which we get a reference to a kdca-kumpaka (glass-bottle) 
and its breaking by dashing on the ground (pages 314-317 of Pra. 
bandhacintdmagi ed. by Ramachandra Sastri, Bombay, 1888, Sarga 5 
“cared ered Ges ewes and ETaReTk A) wrewed eam)” 

(8) Prof. V.R. R. Dikshitar in his article on ‘‘Southern India 
and China’’ (Journal of Sino-Indian studies, Calcutta, October 1946- 
January 1947, Vol. 11, pp. 157 ff.) refers to three embassies sent by the 
Chola monarchs to China in the 1/th Cent. a.b. An account of these 
embassies has been recorded in the Chinese annals, especially Chau 
Ju-Kua. The dates of these embassies are a8 follows :— 

Page 170— a.v. 1015— Embaasy sent during the reign of Rajaraja I, 

A.D. 1033— Embassy sent by Rajendra I. 

A.D. 1077— Embassy sent by Kulottanga I was most 
notable and a detailed account of this embassy is 
available as follow: 

‘'The embassy sent by Kulottunga consisted of as many as 
Seventy-two men. They carried with them as tributes— 

(1) Glass, (2) Camphor, (3) brocades, (4) rhinoceros’ horns, 
(5) sory, (6) incense, (7) rose-mater, (3) putchuk, (9) borax, (10) Cloves 
etc. In return the embassy received 81,800 strings of Copper cash, 
each to the value of a dollar. 

Was the glass taken to China in a.p. 1077 manufactured in India 
or outside? ‘ 

(9) Arthur Lane and R. B. Sergeant in their article on ‘‘Pottery 
aod Glass Fragments from the Aden Littorel, with Historical Notes” 
(J. R. A. S. 1948, parts 3 and 4, pp. 108-133) make some historical 
remarks on “Arab Glass in the Far East-” (pp. 117-119). The follo- 
wing points in these remarks are noteworthy in connection with our 
inquiry about the history of glass in India :— 

(I) Hirth and Rockhill (p. 16 of Chu-fan-Chih on the Arab and 
Chinese Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, St. Peters- 
burg, 1911) quote a Chinese Source written prior to a.p. 572, deal- 
ing witb the period a.p. 3'5-556 which states that the following 
articles were either imported or made known by the Persians to 
the Chinese, “Coral, amber, Cornelians, pearls glass both trans 
Parent and opague’’ etc. all of which are products, characteristic of 
the South Arabian coast. Describing the markets of pre-Islsmic 
Arabs Kalkasbandi says that in Sand, Capital of the Yemen Arab, 
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merchants used to buy Kharas (glass beads or trinkets). These 
indications suggest that glass may have been manufactured in 
southern Arabia before Islam. 
(II) Writing in a.p. 1178 Chou Kiifei says, ‘‘The producta of 
Ma-li-Pa (the Hadramawt Coast of Arabia, probably including the 
whole of the Southern Coast and the Fort of Aden) are— 
Frankincense, ambergris, pearls, opaque glass, rhinoceros horns, 
ivory, coral putchuk, myrrh, dragons-blood, foetida, liquid 
storax, oak-galls and rose-water, to trade in all of which the 
countries of Ta-shi resort to the place. “This passage seems to 
be fairly sound evidence of the manufacture of glass on the South 

Arabian Coast and though rose-+oater is not mentioned by the 

Arab geographers as an export of South Arabia, Tome’ Pires 

(a.b. 1512-15) speaks of rose-water of Sani and says that Aden 

exports rose-wvater”. 

Articles common to the (1) Chinese source mentioning the items 
of tribute sent by the Chola King in a.p, 1077 to the Chinese emperor 
and (2) the Chinese source mentioning the products of the Southern 
Coast Arabia in A.D. 1178 are (1) Glass, (2) rhinoceros horns, (3) ivory, 
(4) incense, (5) rose-ater, (6) putchuk. Very probably the glass taken 
to China in A.D. 1077 from Southern India was a product of Southern 
Arabia. This probability is confirmed by the Arab geographer Idrisi 
(c.a.D. 1154) who ‘Cites Aden as the point of departure for ships des- 
tined for Sind, India and China” (P. 113 of JRAS, 1948). 

(Il) Arab glass was carried to the Far East in or before the 8th 
Cent. a.v., for several pieces of it are preserved in the Shoshoin at 
Nara in Japan where they were deposited in .p. 750. 

(IV) During the 16th century there was a cessation of the glass- 
manufacture of the Arabian coasts owing to the Portuguese blockade of 
the Muslim world. 

(V) According to Tome’ Pires (a.D. 1512-15) articles of Venetian 
gl ere brought to Cairo and thence taken to the Far Esst. He 
aleo gives the route by which merchandise was carried to India. Tbie 
route ie as follows :— 

Venice - Alexandria - Cairo-T or - Mecca qiddas Aden Combey Goa 
Molabar-Bengal-Pegu-Siam. In view of the above history of glass from 
Southern Arabia prior to A.D. 1500 and the import of Venetian glass into 


anufacture of the Arabian coasts 
¢ blockade of the Muslim world 


(VI) Arthur Lane and R. B. Serjeant have collected some useful 
information about glass-bangles found in Aden Littorel (region slong 
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the shore). In view of the commercial contact of Aden during medie- 
val times this information has a possible bearing on the history of 
bangles in India. I, therefore, note below a few points from 
information :— 

(a) Numerous women’s bangles of glass were found at Kawd am. 
saila (‘The Dune of the Flood Course”) an isolated mound on the 
Aden-Lahejyemen road. They were very elaborate in construction 
and of white, red, yellow, blue colours. Possibly they are relics of a 
local factory for these ornaments. 

(b) Two complete coloured bangles in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum are said to have come from Persia and two fairly simple ores 
were found on the 9th Cent. site of Samarra in Mesopotamia. 

(c) At Al-Mina in North Syria some glass-bangles triangular in 
section and mostly of plain green glass were found in graves of 5th to 
6th Cent. A.D. 

(d) Elaborate bangles of coloured glass were found in the areas 
fringing the Red Sea, Arabian gulf and Persian gulf as far as India, 

(e) The type of the above bangles, presumably current in the Near 
East before Islam, reached the greatest elaboration after 9th Cent. A.D. 
and before the 15th Cent. (when Aidhab was destroyed). There must 
have been factories of these bangles in South Arabia. 

(f) The technique of using polychrome opaque glass goes back to 
the XIIth Dynasty in Egypt and perhaps earlier. It is found in the 
Roman “‘millefiori” bowls and the Islamic ‘“‘millefiori’ panels at 
Samarra and in the Venetian glass of the Renaissance. 

(8) Theophilus (= monk Roger of Helmershansen near Paderborn- 
died A.D. 1720) describes the making of glass bracelets with bands and 
spots of different colours in his technical treatise Diversarum artim 
schedula, Book II, chapter 31 (A translation of this text will be found 
in C, Winston's An inquiry into the difference of styles observable in 
ancient glass paintings, London, 1867, p. 380). : 

Aa against the possibility of the introduction of glass-bangles 
from South-Arabian factories into India in pre-Islamic and post-Ielamic- 
periods we have to consider their introduction into India from Central 
Asia as indicated in a letter dated 20th November 1947 which I received 
from Dr. V. S, Agrawala, Superintendent, Central Asian Antiq 
Museum, New Delhi. Dr. Agrawala writes :— 

“T have not come across any definite reference in Sanskrit Litera. 
ture to the use of glass-bangles but, I think that they began to be wed 
sometime about 8th-9th century i.e. in the eatly medieval period. Their 
use seems to have been brought by the foreign tribes like the Hunas 
and Gurjaras coming from central Asia. Sir Aurel Stein found some 
specimens of glass-bangles, slightly tinted in various shades of pale 

reen and sirato and often ornamented with applid rib-work or cuting, 

lease consult ‘Descriptive Catalogue of Antiquities Recovered by Sir 
Aural Stein and now deposited in the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum" by F. H. Andrews, New Delhi, 1935, pp. 14, 343 and 358”, 


11, THE USE OF KACA OR GLASS IN 
INDIAN PHARMACY * 


(Between c. A.D. 1100 and 1800 ) 


Before we prove the history of glass (Kaca) in India’ we must 
collect and put on record all references to S74 in Sanskrit and non- 
Sanskrit sources. The term 1@ is now applied to glass but in 
Sanskrit literature it has other meanings such as crystal, an aye- 
disease, alkaline salt, wax etc. as explained in Apte’s Dictionary. In 
the present paper I shall first record some references to Sf@ and 
utensils found in the Rasaratnakara of Nityanathasiddha, as available 
to me in the published edition of its two Khandas ®fxare and Weare 
(ed. by J. K. Shastri, Gondal, 1940). As the Rasaratnékara is assigned 
by scholars to the 13th century # the references to Ta have some 
historical value. In fact the use of Fa utensils mer.tioned in Indian 
medical works or in works on alchemy needs to e proved historically 
with a view to clarifying the problem of the history of glass in India, 
which is at present ina nebulous state. With these remarks I note 
below the references to ®f in J. K. Shastri’s Edition® of the 
Rasaratnékara :— 


Page 42—“zeare Daas = Ha Ba TIETI 
corks Ga Ge ets ATIE" 


© Bharattya Vidy4 VIL, pp. 147-160. 

1, To understand tho history of glass in India we must know its history in outside 
countries. In this connection see remarks on Glast in ‘Ancient Egyptian Materials 
‘and Industries"? by Luces (Edward Arnold and Co. London, 1934) pp. 115-127. I note 
tome pohte fromthese remark 

(4) The Cheméal Composition of ancient Bayptian ¢l 
nti 
soparate 

(ii) Production of glass objects on « lary 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty (1. C. 158 tip 
tion beating the name of Amenophis I in Ashmolean Museum at Oxford— 
Glase objects froin Predynastic period found are Hathor head, Beads, 
Uzat eyes, Mossic, Blue git vascs cte.—Pliny’s apocryphal Story of the 
discovery of plass (AXXVI, 65) is not so fantastic, as represented, 

Gil) Alexandria, one of the greatest glass-ma 
as vouched by Strabo—References to Egyptian 
Emperor Aurelian fixed a tax on glass from Egypt, imported 

gdz ay efagia by D. K. Shastri, 1942, pp. 202-203. Prof. De 

assigns TAETIET to the “later half of the tenth century at the latest” (Vide p. 90 of 

Book I of his Catologue of Bombay University Sanskvita and Prdkrta MSS., 1944), 

3. TI S. of the Rasarcindhcra dated Sorivat 166: ca, p 
1576 (Seo p. : 


and glaze ie 
ly the same but glase was applied to the surfice. Glas was not @ 
jscovery from glaze. 


cale dates from aboutthe b 
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P. d5—Hegrengerent fircer erererd ea: feet” 
(qrrETT ge trad enba aeta! 
aT CTS TT LETT ST) 
after 8 ou bey adareqearrsy |” 

P. 50—“qret wezauret ered zene fete" 

P. 514 ard hates, RacyorETER:” 

P.55—Meitdte Za Ere Tea TAT BAT CT" 

P.58—" eae ereaeraTaTRT aA ZEN: 

P. 64—eararét Srenere & Eeni ctergterer” 
—Caent Rae ¢ Prdwazgrn"” 

P.70— ee: recap: Pere et ETT Fr” 

P.72—"ted sare 9 act Tear Pravetg 
Mend dems Ter operat sifira wig” 
ead frre ad srargay Prawta) 

wrug aretearat Ural Tee: | 
aftay erga? KeTATARad Taq” 

P. 73—“eahattt TyaeT ¥ 
—“afeanrngaia: fercar seat fiateqa:” 
“phy agen pfrarrerasy 
—Mfattates ad gary Marae” 

P. 76—“ewhyes fart Gra Sar TETEST” 
egy std ara 1 Z6TI SSK" 

P. 968s Tt Bk STH HG My” 

P.97—"Rerenr on ge ven ZT HTT a avIq” 

P. 98 —Mardhé Ber: GTS: WTAE THT" 

P. 104 —“gystts rend Spatrrareqrery,” 

P. 106—“aftet ereargara: firean at meg frany” 

Cgintqenta veqtter fet,” 

BP. 107—"eatrettd ergs Farear aat Saree,” 

P. 125 —"epreregeat rarer shaarg frferaer, 

P. 129 Crave: SERIE GTR naeT a" 

P, 143 ftgarend: Te THATS OH 

ataheds 9 wragat Prawaa! 
mibtee sem fret Bete 1” 
P. 159—"Feferrourwa: ett STRAT GEA” 
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P. 160—“qeretga wer: Gregeat Perfil” 
—ereqeat ftadytd: adangeista” 
P. 161—“menfh treet TTS TIE! 
carfaeert sacha mt Sie feria "” 
—‘eraarg Raa: Wea: sravet fran” 
P. 163—"“rena eoau: Reeat GraRat Creve a} 
woafwen are ETT Hate” 
P. 167 —"erecheers: ETAT Rewer erecta ke ferry 
P.170—‘agen aay wt Go STaATAA” 
P.173—“aged don Granettreres Wag” 
P.175—“fexcara qeqnre, TTS RTA TA”? 

The foregoing wealth of references to *T@ and its utensils such 
a8 SIGHS, STaxISS amply show the wide-spread use' of ST at the 
time when Nityanatha Siddha composed bis Rasaratnakara. The ex- 
pressions “entzda sragirery” (p. 74) and ‘fatat (eta) Eft” (p. 107) 
obviously refer to the breaking of glass-bottles. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to suppose that about the 13th century, if not earlier, glat 
apparatus was actually used in Indian Pharmaceutical preparations. 
this suggestion is accepted, we have to prove whether these gla! 
vessels were manufactured in India or outside. If they were imported 
into India from outside we have to prove the history of thie import 
on documentary evidence. I, therefore, leave this subject to compe- 
tent scholars who may have made a close study of the history of Indian 
commerce from the remotest antiquity to the present day. 

In another medical treatise called the murafeat by Sarngadhara, 
ton of Damodara (ed. Poona, 1917 with Marathi Trans. by Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya), who is supposed to belong to the 14th century, I find the 
following references to %7@ vessels :— 


ory of Aryan Medical Science (London, 1896) the Thakore Sahib of 
medical use of glass a8 follows :— 
f Steel or glais vessels cures Chlorosis, jaundice, and intume. 
1s for food). 

P. 136—Regnos aro p: and Secondary. Among the Secondary Stoces may 
se nesieen ederea, wera iea CHS (Crystal), Te (glade) ete, 

P. 10¢— Re exqaers oF substitutes for curgi struments, may be employed 
shafp piecos of bamboo bark, or pointed crystal, glass or Kuroinda.. 

Io these references I don’t find any mention of glass or §|q used for leboratory 
apparatus, Manoranjen Ghosh in his article on the Use of Glas 


from gyre (Cal. 1885, by Kaviratne 
ia which food rhould be served 
jnsrument (for surgical use). 


lao to BTA as en HATA or a substituze for glasy 


n STONES DH INDUAN CULTURAL EBTORY 


Pages 107-168—(Rhande Il, chap. 12) 
at © QueqreT i acti 
fefvcy afte qw2 gal qe © etetq! 
oe aftanfrstn’ get Mawr 4s 1 
fretargentien = pfrereas 
faye gen aga: Sagi 4: 4:10 01 


eaiearevinelid © Keke trae ew i 02 i”? 
P. 179 GT STAD TTVTAG” 
P. 199 “eye oa: caret Srengdt frretq”. 

The foregoing references to “wrageat”, “qd”, “gtrenrey”, “ered 
a”, “‘orenit”, “sreqd the emmavifrar clearly prove the wide- 
presd use of STW vessels in Indian alchemy. I have not hunted up 
all the references to STW vessels in this text but the references recorded 
above are sufficient to prove my point that glass-apparatus', which 
we now use in our modern laboratories, has already entered Indian 
wal laboratories or Rasafdlds. Further evidence in support of 
this statement is forthcoming from some more works on Rasavidyd 08 
follows :— 

The Rasdrgava, a work on alchemy of the 12th century A.D. 
according to Sir P. C. Ray who has edited it in the Bibliotheca Indice 
(Calcutta, 1910), contains the following references to ST :— 

WrS(A sort of salt called fez eam) pp. 64, 66 etc. 

ref sereqe. Excretion of mica mixed with saline earth Beng. 

malamdti, p. 69. 
-bottle® p. 184 :. 


alobamy was of Venetien origin. Speaking of the Commercial intercourse between 
Tadia and Italy Mr. Aravamuthan observes :— 

“The Ship io which Thevenot embarked at Basta for the Indies in 1665 carried 
‘Some grest Venctian looking glasses’. About 1675 glass was deer ot Suret ‘end 
scarcely parchaseable unless by way of Stamboul, or Constantinople, from the Vene. 
tiem’, through tome citizens hed obtained from the Venetians ‘Some panes of polated 
lan io eashwiadows". 
Vide p. 111 of S 


September 1616 from Surat to Ajmere report 
ae tapore’ by. Sti of “a Venetian Store sold 30: Alsoph Chan ia 
clea Oo 

tolerances clearly. foreign ted into Indie by, the Bast 


aed 1387 Cat te, a Venetian meronent, travelled all 

for lave sie only stock (Sco p21 of Cetalogua of Venetian Coins In, Madvas Goot 
Mu In the goods whi 2 gone from Gor 1592 there were 
"Vewke, Jal ion Venice, which was learnt in 


alas 
the factories of Tyre italia erade ih the Bast (Ibid, p. 33). 
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erat ee crater ort eth CNR 

prerqarya eS gate earaafin® yer” 
The above references have been recorded by Sir P. C. Ray in the 
glossary at the end of his Edition of vais (Pages 12-13 of Index with 


glossary). 
Yafodhara of Jirnagadha (Junagadh), who ie supposed to have 
lived in the 73th century A.D., composed his TaRsrergqaret (ed. by 
In this work I find the following refe- 


J. K. Shastri, Gondal, 1940). 
fences to S1@ :— 
Page 74—“aqanasa Aer TA BARASTN” 


P. 18—“erarget ae qeat areaqamed aha,” 
P. 27—“mao TeReaa Urtaata a 


P. 28—“eyparegreafaa oa wiseH |" 
P. I5—“qaeaawa eaergat fara’ 
P. 36—“art g graufeet auTt faWad” 


P. 39 —efararar al fa rafin 
fasraaain fe feaaqa”’ 


P. d0—“aagq erat fahhara = 
fasaaaain fe wfaa:” 
—aqaqaater g aH 
satqrane fafaana 


P. (2—“eqrahiga qurae} rasa” 

P. 57—“aed cao fagar aragat faawag” 
P.55 —“graiansarsaee: mates” 

P. 72“ eA TAA TSTATTATEA THAN” 


P. 78—“aqarar aker sat gear Gat fara @” 

P. 82—“qFtaret 7a: fiavar ga ad viagqq” 

P. 83—“faga: gaa aM fageeRTNTTT”? 

P. 96—“faatt a Qrernranhags MAE Ahead AN afte” 

P. 109—“gegt alafaaee famoga: dearat qaq 

P. 112—“qaaie fee SIaAy Tart 
aurasraraagaaae’ 


P. 114—“g& fra qefad taker 
; qoiiga agg eraaaraleay” 
oo ligaertrggy STeAy FTA” 
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P. 116 —“genr 9 reget fare 
af coger? fraag” 

P. 129“ st fate swefat arrer Sari fate 

P.137—“sraimtiditend vt ga eraga Pray 

et erfe Tahtarrgigat gear wearer” 

P. 141—“qarnce, aragai wae QMary mavie say” 

P. 153—Chapter X (dealing with about 39 Yantras). 

“ag qearfor wea TM Fa aHUa) 
4 Ufesred ahreress aa” 
P. 169—“qarg C8 GTEAY FI WATTS, | 
ergot sqare atidtt agate)” 
P.175—gh gen PaheteR: 
orgaba @ <@: aredals” 

P. 175—“quergant fired Edt ergsyrert » 

P. 179 —“"erergeat frarara ate galeraere:”” 
—ardifretar ft Granta” 
agitators acd smal Rerat eqn”? 

P. 181 “qgaarareteaeent qa mao ea2q”? 

"RATS OTE aed me raesa:”” 

In the above extracts from Yasodhara’s TaRSINAABT the refe- 
rences to S14 or glass-vescels of different types are clearly indicated 
like “SNga”, “gan”, “ Pe 
(F ly Bread), “efterae’, “qed”, 
“praaizer’ ST RETTS”, 


“grew”, “seudi’ 
erent gua”, ‘sraet gcat’’, 
In the expressions “‘srezEn” (pp. 28, 65) and ‘“‘srequt” (p, 18) ere 


“A sort of salt called Fagwam” referred to by Sir P. C. Ray in 
Jossary at the end of his on of Rasdrnava. 1 cannot say if 
Wtarere (p. 96) means “yellow glass” or some kind of salt like 

(in the vara) explained by P. C. Ray as ‘Black Salt or srewqn'— 
p- 42 of glossary). 

The Rasaratna Samuccaya of Vagbhata, which P. C. Ray places 
“between the 13th and 14th centuries a.p.” (vide p. li, of History of 
Hindu Chemistry, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1902, Introduction) contains a 
chapter on the Laboratory or wamet (Book VII). ‘The apparatus 
specified by Vagbhata includes ‘‘retorts made of glass” (p. 65) referred 
to in the following line :— 

Sqrertaqarert efer awh «” 
(Vide p. 3¢ of extracts at thg end of Ray's book). 
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Ia Book IX which deale with G¥ae or apparatus the WTESTWs is 
described a8 follows :— 
vgereea (Sand bath) : a glass flask (S1*6ee) with long neck con- 
taining mercurial wrapped with several folds of cloth smeared with 
clay and then dried in the sun. The flask is buried up to three-fourths 
of ite length in sand and placed in an earthen pot whilst another pot is 
inverted over it, the rims of both being luted with clay. Heat is now 
applied till a straw placed on its top gets burnt” (p. 69), 

In a rare treatise on cosmetics and perfumery called the Gandha- 
odda with Marathi commentary represented by a single MS. in the 
Raddi collection of the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, we find the follow- 
ing references to Greqra and sreghy :— 

Folio 34—“eraghay Bea” 
Fol. 39—“srecifa ath” 
Fol. 40—erenitx” 


In my paper' on this work J have tried to prove that this treatise 
rT ite commentary may have been composed between A.D. 1350 and 
In the Dhdtukalpa (from the Rudraydmala tantra) dealing with 
Dhdtus or metals I have traced some references to 14 or glass vessels, 
These references are noted below from MS. No. 1145 of 1886-92 
(Syerreer aTgeer)' in the Government MSS. Library at the B.O. R. 
Tnetitute, Poona :— 
Thie MS. begins :-—“‘s* aa: frara n orarqare it 
euraat a0 ale area dete | 
aa Regraaran aratarg at ity it” 
The MS. ends on folio 90 :— 
“ght Reqaras arratatan’y aged qelawten earer 1 ger it” 
wh Hea aH: (This is followed by a line in Persian). 
The following references in this MS. would be found useful in 
determining the probable date of its composition :— 
Folio 5—‘‘ataé’ (referred to as ‘Prd arafirarert’’), 
Folio 8—The earas or places which produce different_metals 
are mentioned. Among these places we find “*86%w", 
“Retreat” and “esate and “gustw” (folio 11). 
Folio 22—Use of a vessel from foreign country (64m) is refe- 
fred to in the following line :— 
mq ifereit Sat ated STE | 
aat Qeewetered ate carwders 11 1011 


 enaly 
1, Vide New Tndian Antiguary, Vol. VII, peges 185-193, 
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Polio 26—‘‘@fe”’ or an earthen pot is referred to in the line 
agra FETS TG foals ava 
afi (fol. 37) 


(cf. 
Folio77—Pieces of paper (@rerqea etarz) are referred to in the 
following lines :— 
“grata gar uf Neder SAK) 
and g qreteerery BATTS BATA UV 
oranges GA A @ HTATAATAAA: | 
welriatt far, Sqr aeqrarfad 24 1 


The word “mq” is used in a Marathi document of A.D. 1395 
and ina MS. (half on palm-leaf and half on paper) of ‘TAteNts 


dated A.D. 1396 (vide my paper on Migration of Paper etc. p. 215 of 


Paper making (1944). 
Folio 23—‘qraex agatrarmt esraa” 


“erage wqrasa margih santa” 
“gay eaza esa ga: wet fragag,” 
Folio 24—"'ga: SAE aArTEt WqAH Praga,” 


Folio 6—“Aftet sundta firhrerteavam” 


(Here farrier is possibly a Glass bottle 
CF. tyreft (Marathi) = glass bottle). 

Folio 27—"aeme® qTaaRdy (See “*efraa” on folio 28) 

Folio 29—wariat dita aifaar afegfear” 

“feat tad gear cater Sfeghan” 

Folio 30—“wizar Ba sin Sigar afghan 
—efeqaieat (asa1” 

Mee ard geratgr weet afesfirsr” 

Folio 35—"ETARR TAs afeaigzaam” 

Folio 52—"a@8 Graas FARA zvamaqds: 
Hargercmne 3 umafasr ga” 
Hern 9% 8 aa SraRAi falalaitg” 

Folio 55—" wert TERT MAY TEL” 

_ Folio 36—“Taget 0% at Frey argeaan” 

Folio 57—“ reread aa ETAT fraraag,” 

— FAT Newer qeae,” 


Folio 58—"ae Grate Wh Tats Taare” 
Folio 59—“eraq® quate,” and “quien «Rte 


‘ 
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Folio 60—“faarea fadigagrenlat 
fateer ga ufienreaTs 1 


Folio 65—" gad waTar Raga; fatfars ” 
Folio 74—“‘wfeefa( f& jar” 
Folio 75—“pfea hin” 


aed wfeQarey seat sgegar 
Folio 77—twasar mfeqeaten,” 
—astentegio” 
—“auar afegeay oo araa ara dea” 
Folio 78—“afrha gaa a TE Beat WA: wa: | 
waa SeEaley Maaaleza: 
"2 MAR favar efaat afzafte” 
Folio 82—“ata dari a a fafea carpi” 
Folio 83—“a1aazeaerent’ 
—araa feat (ear anaiaeaqreer” 
Folio 84—“araa (ae wad sfgd Sa EAR" 
Folio 6—“matmaqian adear 
Folio 87—“aan® @raaraa THAT J AeA" 
—“fargat act a& Fa aga cated” 
—“arargeea dard areageat feet” 


In the above extracts the terms for glass-vessels are STWR, 
sreva. «The terms fara, faraat, faraat, mean “bottles”, either of 
glass or metal (cf.: “‘ereraa®” on fol. 28). I have not exactly under- 
stood the meanings of the terms “‘Sglter”, ‘aitgter’, “spt (at) 
used in the extracts. 


In the Ayurveda prakiia' of Madhava Upadhyaya (c. a. p. 1650) ed. 
by R. V. Patwardhan, Poona, 19.5, there are references to -“srawet” 
(p. 48), “erage, 


BE (p. 51), “meager” (p. 129), “sreget” 
(p. 153) and radian (p. 353). 


‘The references.to Kica vessels made im several Sanskrit works 
from the /2th century to the crd of the (7th century A.D., a8 recorded 

in the foregoing pages, raise the following questions :— 
(1) Were these Kaca or glass-vessels manufactured in India or in 
foreign countries in commercial relations with India? 


a ide pp. 139-143 of Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. 1, 1934 (my article on the 
dete of arQdaqsie ). 


*2.c.0. (vii)-7 


” 
Q) 
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If these Kdca vessels were products of Indian glass industry, 
what were the centres of glass manufacture in India between 
say AD. 1150 and 1700? 


Presuming that these vessels were imported from foreign 
countries into India we have to examine the history of glase manu- 
facture outside India. In this connection I have to note below some 
facts from the article on glass in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 10, 
1929, pp. 400 4. :— 


Antiquity and the Early Mediaeval Period : 


Q) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 
” 


(8 


We cannot state with any certainty when and where glase wee 
invented. Probably it originated in Egypt. 

The invention of glass-blowing did not take place till about 
the beginning of the Christian Era in the time of the Emperor 
Augustus at Sidon, the Phoenician city, 

Greece produced no glass. 

There were glass-works in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Belgium and Rhineland from 2nd to 4th century A.D. produc- 
ing glass of high artistic quality. 

Glass works were introduced into Britain from Gaul. 

All important technical processes of glass-manufacture were 
already mastered in antiquity. 

Alexandria was the home of ancient artistic glass-work-the 
onyz glass with exquisite designs cut in relief. 

In the Sthcent.a.p. a powerful artistic and technical decay 
set in the glass-works of Gaul, Germany and Britain. 


Glass in the East : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
4) 


(5 


(6) 


We know little of ancient glass-work in the East throughout 
the Middle Ages. 

A few ornamented howls can be traced to Byzantine work- 
shops. 

There are some specimens of early mediaeval Egyptian work 
during the 77th and 12th centuries. 

Some glasses were taken to Europe during the crusades bet- 
ween 12th and 14th century. Most of them were made in 
Masopotamia and Iraq. 

The mosque lamps came from Syrian workshops of the 74th 
eentury—There are Persian designs (hunters, polo-players, 
musicians etc ) on some pieces of glass. 

Pereia from the 16th to the 18th century produced peculiarly 
shaped pots and bottles of glass asually blue or green and. these 
also influenced the glase-makers of Southern Spain, 
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Glass work in Europe: 

(1) Venice—The earliest knowledge of the Venetian glass dates a8 
far back as the 7/th cent. A.D. As early as A.D. 1291 the 
glass ovens were removed to the island of Murano and pens- 
Ities were provided for glass-workers taking the secret of the 
process abroad. The 16th century was the great period of 
Venetian glass, which reached technical and artistic perfection 
and had no equal in the whole of the world. 

In the 78th century the predominance of Venetian gla 
destroyed by the Bohemian and Silesian cut-glass. 

(3) From A.D. 7490 onwards colourless transparent glass pre- 

dominates. 

(4) Glass-works on Venetian lines were founded all over Europe 
in the 16th and 17th centuries hy renegade Venetian glass- 
blowers, in 7550 at Antwerp, in 1662 at Brussels at Amsterdam 
(1597), at Vienna (as early as 1428), at Hall in Tirol (1534). 

Glass-work in Spain, France and Netherlands: 

(1) In Spain the principal centre was Almeria noted for ite arti- 
stic glassware as early as the 73th century. Here we find a 
mingling of indegenous and Oriental motifs and ornament. 
In and around Barcelona in addition to native forms there was 
a marked Venetian influence. 

(2) In France the Italian glass-workers migrated as early as the 
15th century. There were also native glass-works in Normandy 
and Lorraine. 

(3) In Netherland in the 16th and 17th centuries there were many 
glass-factories. 


(2 


ish glass’: 
En Seystal glass, plate glass and bottlesare produced by British 


factories, but of these, crystal or flint-glass is best known. 

(2) Flint-glass was introduced about 4.D. 1675. Before this time 
glass for table service had been made in England, but it was 
rarely Venetian, light in weight and of fragile material, made 
by Italian glase-makers or their English pupils. 

(3) In A.D. 1570 Italian glass-makers appeared in London, and in 
7575 Elizabeth granted a monopoly for Venetian glace to a 
venctian Jacob Verzellini. 


ward Moor in his Narrative of Operations (London, 1794) p. 364 refers 
re in the Poona markets as follows —“''The City (Poona) 
¢ markets, and there is a long street in which are d 
aglish Ginery such av looking glastes, gl obe-lampy eto. 
AD: 1003-1649) relere to Kdea ia ono of his abhanigas « 


eegtearay PGT BI ME ote feria eh 
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(4) In 1592 the glass monopoly was transferred to Sir Jerome 
Bowes. About 660 Italian glaas-makers were brought over 
to London and with the belp of them George Ravenscroft 
evolved the famous flint-glass about 1675. 

(5) From about 1700 there followed a period of simple table-ware 
for about 25 years. 

(6) From 1747 to 1760 all kinds of glass were made simultane- 
ously. First Glass Excise Act was passed in 1745 and the 
second in 1777, which taxed enamel glass, put the glasses out 
of use, 

(7) Glass-cutting was introdued about 1719 with the help of 
Bobemian glass-cutters. After 1750 the art of glass-cutting 
spread to other parts of the country. 

It will be seen from the above notes on the history of glase-manu- 
facture outside India and the references to tke use of Kdca or glass- 
vessels in Indian alchemy or pharmacy is almost simultaneous witb 
the development of the Venetian glass centre from 11th century on- 
wards and the tremendous influence exercised by it on subsequent 
centres of glass- manufacture in Europe. 

About the importation of foreign glass into India I have recorded 
already in this paper the following references :— 

(1) Between A. D. 1563 and 1581 a Venetian merchant Caesar 
Fredricke travelled all tbe East Indies with a few glasses a8 
his only stock. 

(2) In A.D. 1592 in tbe goods that came from Goa there were 
“Venice Glasses”. 

(3) In A. D. 1616 the goods sent to Ahmedabad from Surat 
included “‘looking glasses, Venetian glasses, glass-bottles, 
window glass, etc.”. 

(4) In A.D. 1616 (22nd September) there was ‘‘slcw sale of their 
glass-mare’’ at Ajmere by reason of ‘‘a Venetian’s store sold to 
Alsoph Chan" writes a factor from Surat. 

(5) In A.D. 1665 the ship in which Thevenot embarked at Bssra 
for the Indies carried ‘some great Venetian looking glasses”. 

(6) In A.D. 1675 glass was dear at Surat ‘‘and scarcely purchasea- 
ble unless by way of Stamboul or Constantinople from the 
Venetians”, though some citizens had from the Venetians 
“some panes of painted glass in sash-windows’”. 

These references clearly show the importation of foreign Euro- 
pean glass into India from a.p. 1550 onwards. The present paper 
shows the use of Kaca or glass vessels in Indian pharmacy prior to 
A.p. 1550. It remains to be seen if glass-ware was imported into Indie 
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prior to A.D. 1550 from non-European centres of glass-manufacture 
viz. Byzantine, Egypt ', Mesopotamia, Iraq, Syria and Persia. 


In concluding these notes on the use of Kdca or glass vessels in 
Indian pharmacy between c. A.D. 1100 and 1800, I have to request other 
scholars to note all references to Kdca vessels prior to a.D. 1100 from 
Indian sources. No systematic exploitation of these sources hasbeen 
carried out with a view to reconstructing the history of the Technical 
Arts and Sciences of Ancient India and consequently there is a com- 
plete gap in our knowledge of these arts and sciences, especially those 
for which no special treatises have come down to us. 


1, Vide Technical Arts ond Sciences of the Ancients by Albert Neuburger (Eng. 
Trane. by Henry L. Brose, Methuen and Co. London, 1920), Pages 152-164 deal with 
of Glass, Egyption Glass Manufacture, Phoenicians a workers, the 
Glass-work of the Romans and Artificial Stones), The following pointy 
may be noted here from Neuburger’s Chapter on Glass 
(1) Plioy's meotion thet Phoenicians were inventors of Glass is incorrect. 
for ornamental purposes. (3) An Egyptian 
8 foundio « pre-historic grave is 5400 yearsold. (4) In the Berlia 
68 rod with the name Amenemhat III (about 1330 B.t (5) Io 
the Berlin Museum there are pieces of Glass from the Glass factory of Tel-el-Ameroe 
(about 1370 B.C.) as also coloured glass sticke and vessels, (6) From 11 Cent. B.C. 
Coloured glass went out of fashion. (7) The Glezier’s art t ite Zenith io the 
period 1550-1200 B.C. (8) Sesostris hed © Stotue cast in gleas sbout 1643 B.C. 
(9) Glass-blowing ee on invention of the Phoe made between 20 B.C. and 204.D. 
at Sidoa, (10) Phoenicians learnt gless.making from the Egyptians and spread it 
Gver the Orient. (11) The Egyptians produced glass-eyes for theit mummies. (12) Ta 
Syria and Judace there was no glass-industry until the time of the Roman Bmpi 
(i3) There is only one reference in the Bible to Glass (Job XXVIII, 17). (14) In 
Mesopotamia glass foems to have been imported. (15) It ia doubtful whether gl 
‘war boon in Greece betwecn 450 and 385 n.c, (16) A vase of potassium glass (of 1600 
we 1m00.c,) wae ditcovered in Polos in Greece. (17) Glass-work attained excellence 
Saong the Romene but their knowledge is of Ryptian origin, 

P, S. Some further references to ancient glass may be recorded here:—Legary 
of Bpopt (04. &.R. K. Glanville, Oxford, 194%) p. 120, 133-34, about Egyptian glans. 

Ling, Plate 20 contains photos of heed-crest of glass, and glass vate from the 
sae of Tutenkhaman.— Cambridge Ancient History Vol. 11 (1926), p. $7 (ert of makiog 
tomb Orasels arose in Egypt in tho XVIIith Dynasty), p. 104, p. 417 (polychrome 
‘en invention of the XVI1Ith Dynasty).—Histery of Egypt (by Semuel Sharpe, 
Miao, 1870) Vol. 11, p. 99 (portrait in black glass—A.D. 14-37) p, 233-234 (A.D. 
us Firmus, « Syrian r el a house furnished with glan- 
370-275—1 arco of plas faste to the frames by means of bitumen. “He had 

reat wealth bY trading in Indi 


gained Fi yo ary on papyrut and glue”. 


12, SOME NOTES ON THE INVENTION OF 
SPECTACLES AND THE HISTORY OF SPECTACLES IN 
INDIA BETWEEN a. p. 1500 & 1800* 


Recently a friend of mine, who is interested in the cultural history 
of India, pressed me to write an article on the introduction of spectacles 
into India. 1 promised him to study this problem with a view to 
clearing up: some wild notions about thie problem which prevail even 
among learned men in tbis‘country, some of whom believe that our 
ancestors used some sort of spectacles to get over the deficiencies of 
eye-sight. In my search for facts bearing on the history of spectacles 
in India I began to study their history in foreign sources to enable me 
to give the proper historical perspective to the subject of my study as 
the use of spectacles is now current in all civilized nations of tod: 
‘The reading habit of the average educated man in these nations has 
received added benefit fromthe use of spectacles, and last but not 
least the use of spectacles has enriched the eye-specialists, no less than 
their brothers, viz. the manufacturers of spectacles and the sellers of 
Spectacles. In spite of the acknowledged benefit from the use of spec- 
tacles, a poor man in this country tries to postpone his visit to the eye 
specialist and the optician as long as possible, as he cannot afford to 
pay tbeir heavy charges. This is a sorry spectacle indeed | 

Let me now begin my narration about the history of spectacles in 
general and of their history in Indiain particular :— 

(1) In the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (p. 1962) the word 
“Spectacle” is explained to mean “A device for assisting 
defective eye-sigbt or for protecting the eyes from dust, light, 
etc. consisting of two glass lenses set in a frame which it 
supported on the nose and frequently kept in place by ‘legs’ 
passing over tbe ears.” 

The usages of this word and its derivations as recorded in thie 
Dictionary are as follow: 

A. D. 1640—“‘Reading much, yet never used spectacles or other 
belp. 

I this evening did buy me a pair of green spectacles.”—Pepys'. 
© BT. 8. Mandal Quarterly, XXVIII, pp. 32-46. 


1, In the Reader's Hand-book by B.C. Brewer, London, 1911, p. 824,we get the 
following note on P, Diary : 


not published till +1825. It is ia short 
ad seyings from January 1600 to May 


in bis Dictionary of Phrase ond Poble (London, 1912) refere toa device 
of Thackeray in drawings mads by him (o, 1165), In Punch, Vol. XX. No. 495, 9.8 
ise a ing up “ ory’’ and tl is ' pectasien, 
vboming was designed by Thackeray. 7? forme © Pair oS, Y 
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A. D. 1507—* Spectacled”--Provided with or wearing Spectacles. 
It would appear from the above references that the use of specta- 
cles had become current in England some time before A.D. 1600. 


(2) In the Supplementary Calendar of Documents in the India Office 
(ap. 1600-1640) by Sir William Foster, London, 1928, we find many 
documents which specify the goods imported by the East India Com- 
pany into India since the grant of the charter to the Company by Queen 
Elizabeth on 37st December 1600. From Document No. 259 fdated 23rd 
February 1616 we learn that William Biddulph was appointed by the 
Company to be the Chief of their factories at Agra and Ajmer. Ajmere 
was seat of the court at this time. In Document No. 330 dated 22nd 
September 1616 addressed to Biddulph by Kerridge, Barker and Mitt- 
ford at Surat,Biddulph is advised to consult Asaf Khan as to tbe goods 
most likely to be in demand at the court, because Biddulph had report- 
ed in three earlier letters ‘‘the slow sale of their glass-ware, strong 
waters, Spectacles, prospective glasses etc. and depracated any further 
supply by reason of a Venetians Store sold to Alsoph Chan (Asaf 
Khan).” 


It is clear from the above Document that Spectacles qere 
introduced by the agents of the East India Company into Rojputana 26 
early as A.D. 1616 within 16 yeare since the grant of the charter to this 
Company by Queen Elizabeth on 37st December 1600. It is for Hindi 
scholarsto record any references to spectacles in Hindi literature in 
Jebangir’s time. Some references to spectacles are likely to be found 
in Persian sources of this period and I trust that scholars convereant 
with these sources will record them, if they feel interested in tke 
subject of the present study. 


(3) Before I record references to the use of Spectacles in Sanskrit 
and Marathi sources both before and after A.D. 1600, I would like to 
invite theattention of my readers to the following remarke of Dr. 
Albert Neuburger on pp. 163-164 of his ‘Technical Arts and Sciences 
of the Ancients’ (Eng. Trans. by H. L. Brose, Methuen & Co., London, 
1929) :— 


In bis account of the Glass-work of the Romans Neuburger 
observes :— 


“Spectacles were not known in antiquity; indeed, the effects of 
concave and convex glass lenses had not apparently been observed 
or they were not made use of. The only report derived from antiquity 
concerning the use of an arrangement resembling spectacles comes from 
Pliny who relates that Emperor Nero used a polished emerald to 
observe the contests of the gladiators. From this it bas beenconcluded 
that Emperor Nero was short-sighted and that be used a sort of 
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lorgnon or monocle. ‘‘Lenses’’ which have been found (in the ruins of 
Tyre, a grave at Nola, Pompeii, Troy, and eo forth) served es 
ornaments for leather beltsand similar objects but not as magnifying 
glasses. On the other band, the Greeks and Romans were familiar with 
the magnifying power of glass ‘Spheres’ (or glotes filled with water. 
used by shoe-makers for concentrating the lamp-light.”’ 


(4) There are references in Sanskrit literature to the Suryakdnta 
or Sun-stone, also called Saryamani (sun-gem) and Difotpala (shining 
stone). The Sanskrit literature also refers to Candrakdnta or 
Candramapior moon-stone or moon-gem. The Sivyakanta is also 
called Agnimani (see Apte’s Dictionary). Kalidasa refers to the Sdrya- 
k¥ots in the following stanza in hisdrama Sdkuntala (Act II, verse 41 
on p. 74 of Monier Williams’ Edition, Oxford, 1876) :— 

“qaraig awry 
a fic reese aa: 1 
eowtgger ee eciarear- 
eaqertalsfararqafag ti eau” 

Monier Williams translates the above stanza as follows : 

“In ascetics with whom quietism is predominant there lies con- 
cealed a consuming energy (fire). That (energy) like sun-crystals, grate. 


ful (cool) to the touch, they put forth from the opposing influence of 
other forces,” 


Monier Williams observes — A crystal lens (siryakdnta), however, 
cool to the touch in its natural state will emit a burning heat, when 
acted upon by the raya of the sun it may be gathered from this pas- 
eage that its (of sun-stone), properties resembled those of a glass lens, 
which instrument may possibly have beon known to the Hindus at the time 
when thie play was written. The following parallel sentiment is from 
Bharirhari ii, 30 :— 


“6 qqwomstt 73: Ege: serefe afeahasra: | 
avwel gon: TeRa-fat a ae” 
(Translation :— ‘Since even the lifeless (store) beloved of the. 


sun, when touched by its rays, burns; how then can the man of spirit 
put ap with an injury inflicted by another ?’”) 


We may compare the use of the sunstone ' for concentrating sun's 
yurning heat) to the use of glass globes filled with water” 
T may note following verses about the Séryakdnta and Somakdnta 
stoves recorded in gaTf en AAsUTAT (N. 3. Press, Bombay, 1911, page 224) compll- 
ed by K.P, Pereb:-— 
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uted by Roman and Greek shoe-makers for concentrating the lamp- 
Hpht. 


In the Apfdrigahrdaya of Vagbhata II (8th or 9th century A.D.) verse 
42 of Chapter 30 of sitrasthdna refersto {eete :— 
“engmalimareprereamataha: 1” 
Here qastt_ is mentioned as means for producing (Tare or heating 


of the skin for therapeutic purposes. Heméadri explains qete as 
eofts.' 


In the weqreqasia (by K. M. Vaidya, Trichur, 1936) the following 
verses about qastea are recorded :-— 
(1) Anonymous :— 
“ qaifernd Grin fregaea- 
TA eaadera ler | 
a: egieendthreaerate: 
area: ale pera qasTeR: w 
(2) Rajanighantu of Narahari (c. a. p. 1420) :— 
“eq safe ecraracaraataearas tree: | 
DAA sina} sesagarssem TAATAT 
Go-—eherMh age) faies vara: | 
Trader aca: qaargfegee: uv” 
“ @aerd aft: tsa: qasrerera 7 fe! 
Bart q Pasir aaaeRa: Ect 
sumeerantefttatt ada: 1 
ameranteds ag atafaga hull 
alta is calted * euiramar” (Fire-stone) in the following lines on p. 82. 
“meted aah ae Ba awe | 
femiancen Prot ta Aaifh aah zen” 
1, Homacendra in his Abhidhdna-Cintdmani refers to qaeta in the afterow 


(Worse 133+" qagiea: Gam: auigar BEAT: ) He mentions the following olessi- 
fication of PEfEss according to qiqeafa :— 


wie 


dive aceries (aro) cates 
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Though the use of the Sdrya-Kdnta for concentrating sun's mys 
for producing fire or heat for therapeutic purposea is clear from the 
above texts, one cannot get a comprehensive idea about ita use by our 
unless one puts together representative references to it from 
Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources. The Sdrya-Kdnta does not appear 
to me to be a fabulous stone as some scholars believe though fabulous 
properties may have been ascribed to it. If this view is accepted we 
have to inquire if any specimens of the Stirya-Kdnta have been dit- 
covered by archeologists in Indian excavations. The study of the 
Sarya-Kénta is allied to the study of crystal or glass beads which are 
occasionally found in large numbers in aome of the archeological 
excavations of ancient sites and I strongly hope that some scholar will 
undertake a quest for the Sdrya-Kanta witha view to correlating the 
literary evidence about it with the archwological evidence, if any, 
based on an examination of the ancient crystal beads spterical or 
otherwise. 


(5) Ihave already recorded evidence to prove the importationand 
sale of foreign spectacles at Ajmer in Rajputana in a. D. 1616, by the 
agents of the East India Company. Let us now see if Spectacles were 
introduced into India prior to a. D. 16:6. In this connection I record 
the following evidence which clearly proves the use of spectacles at 
Vijayanagar 100 years earlier than A.D. 1616, when foreign spectacles 
were sold at Ajmer :— 


Somanatha Kavi was a contemporary of Vydsardya the great 
Madhva pontiff (a. p. 1446-1539). Somanatha composed a biography of 
Vyasaraya called the Vydsayogi-Carita (edited by B. Venkoba Rao, M.A 
Bangalore, 1926). In his very learned and critical Introduction, (p. 
CXX) Mr. Venkoha Rao refers to the use of ‘ avatenites" by Vyi- 
sardya for reading a manuscript about A.D. 1520 :— 


“When at the time of the abhiseka in about 7520a.D., a6 will be 
shown later, Sri Vyasaraya entered Sri Krgnadevaraya’s court he was 
anold man, He must have been 74 then. Somanatha describes that 
Sri Vyasaraya then was looking at the lines of a book and wore specta- 
cles, from which great age could be inferred, ‘meaning that otherwise 
he was atrong for his age :— 


“ erereagnithsrnfrs gersframterat firrettferege onftrer 
menmafratetig qaagnda ereenttqetaanteha Tahaan awd 
(See p. 72 of Vydsayogicarsta)’. 

1, Tam very much indebted to my friend and neighbour Mr. S. T. Pappu, B.te 
for drawing my attention to the reference to the use of gqalaa by Vyiserdye and take 
hls opportunity of thanking him for his great ‘terest in this problem, 
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In the above Sanskrit passage we have the earliest mention of the 
use of Spectacles at Vijayanagar Court about A. D. 7520. The term 
aqeret M18 isa very happy coinace to describe “Spectacles” with 
convex eye-glasses. There is no word for “Spectacles” in Sanskrit .a8 
spectacles as such were unknown in India prior to the Portuguese con- 
tact. Wecan postulate this tentative :conclusion till some scholar 
points out a reference to the use of ‘‘Spectacles” prior to say A. D. 
1400. 

‘As regards the question about the source of the spectacles (wat 
ares) used by Vyasaraya about A.D. 75201 may suggest that they were 
perhaps presented to this influential pontiff by the Portuguese along 
with numerous other presents which are referred to by Somanatha in 
the following extract on p. 65 of the smaantefta (See p.LXVI of Ven- 
koba Rao’s Introduction) : 

59. The Portuguese knew Sri Vyasaraya very well. Their 
ambassadors and principal men appeared before Sri Vya- 
saraya with presents many times.’ 

Unione ataamaagetasa aAcranf egret 8” 
(p. 65.) 

In view of the above direct contact of Vyisaraya with the Portu- 
guese, we may be justified in presuming that the spectacles used by 
Vyasaraya were imported into India by the Portuguese about a.D. 1520, 
ifnot a few years earlier. 

(6) Weare now in a position to consider the origin and history of 
spectacles in Europe as recorded in the Encyclopedia Britannica (i4th 
Edition, Vol. 13, p. 920). ‘The following points from this account are 
noteworthy :-— 

(i) Pliny and others refer to glass spheres filled with water, 
used as burning glasses. 

(ii) E. Wilde (Geschichte der Optik, 1838—43) denies all 
knowledge of spectacle lenses to the ancients, 

(iii) The first authentic mention of lenses is that by Meissner 
(A. D. 1260-80) who expressly states that old people derive 
advantage from spectacles. 

(iv) Nicolas Bullet, a priest, in A. D. 1282 used spectacles in 
signing an agreement. 

(v) The first picture in which spectacles are shown is of A. D. 
1360 in Church of San Nicolo in Treviso. 

(vi) Ina Sermon on 23rd February, 1305 Giordino da Rivalto 
stated that itwas only twenty years since the art of making 
Spectacles was discovered.” : 
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(vii) The use of spectacles dates from a little prior to A.D. 
1280. 
(vlii) Processea of making lenses were in use about A. p. 1585, 


If spectaclea originated about a. p. 1250 in Europe and were in use 
there since this time, we can easily account for the use of spectacles 
by Vydsardya at Vijayanagar about a, D. 1520 as he was in contact with 
the Portuguese, who must have presented these spectacles to this guru 
of Kranadevardya as a novelty from Europe. 

(7) Ihave already recorded evidence to prove the saleof foreign 
“epectacles” at Ajmer in A.D. 1676 and the uae of ‘‘Upalocana-golaka”’ 
(spectacles) at Vijayanagar about A. D. 1520. 1 shall now record some 
evidence from the Marathi literature to prove the use of spectacles in 
the Deccan in the 17th Century. 

At present the name “Tew? is current for ‘‘spectacles” in the 
Marathi language. In the Marathi Dictionary viz. Sabdakofa (by Date 
and Karve, p. 1180) this word is explained as follows :— 

aedt-, «naet-t—(1) Weakness of eyesight developed at 

the age of forty. 

(2) Age of 40 years. 

(3) wom or spectacles. 

Usage :—Saint Ramadasa (a. D. 1608-1682) refers’ to area in his 
Ddsabodha, Dataka 3, Samdsa 6 a3 follows :— 

“aft OR thernfecar 
aad et mfr 
or ate errcarfears 1 93 0" 

We have no means of knowing what kinda of spectacles (or 
age) were known to Saint Ramadisa in the 17th Century. Blsewhere 
in the Dasabodha i.e. in his section @eaftanrera (Dafaka 19, Samise 
1)" he instructs us to write manuscripts in middle-sized characters 
because manuscripts written in very small characters in one’s youth 
will be of n0 use to one, in old age (owing to weak eye-sight developed 
witb the advance of years). 


If spectacles were available in Ramadaea’s time, why should be 
ask us to write in middle-sized characters? Perbapa the spectaclea of 
his age were not of the perfect variety to suit all kinds of short sight. 


1. See p. 49 of UaAgIa aATItG, Pons, 1906. 
2. Tbh 21— 
“ag atts cere 
Sra a aTTTENOR | 


rere itera exo 1 et ALA 119 of!” 
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(8) Corresponding to the expression “ 3qeleaires” (specta- 
ed by Somanatha Kavi about a. p. 1520 we have the term 
" now current in the Deccan. This term for “‘ spectacles” was 
also current in the 17th and 18th Centuries as will be seen from the 
following quotations recorded in the Sabdakosa (p. 392) :— 

The Marathi poet Vamanapagdita(a.p. 1636-1695) states that 
“the spectacles can see what the eyes cannot see.” 


a a Fad 01/8 tad say” 
—(qardelfast var) 

Another Marathi poet Moropant (a. D. 1729-1794) refers to Sum 
(spectacles) in the following line :— 

Pa am qering aqaafe si aer ged” 
—aalaad a, 13, 

In our search for the history of spectacles in India we have 
recordedreferences between A.D. 1:CO0 ard 1860. Any scholar can 
supplement these references by recording more references from the 
sources studied by him, 


(9) Ina recent book ‘Feathers and Stones” by Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya (Padma Publications, Bombay, 1546) the following remarks' 
about spectacles are recorded :— 


“Rolled-gold spectacles and multi-coloured vulcanite or ebonite 
frames are the modern reminders of Presbyopia and also Myopia, and 
not seldom of modern artistic taste claimed by the eyes and the nose 
and through them the face. But Presbyopia is as ancient as man. Our 
elders had excellent pebbles cut into double convex lenses to serve the 
long sight that people generally suffer from after forty. In Maha- 
rasbtra it is known as Chaleesi (40) and the Uria Chalesa (40). In 
Gujarati itis known as ‘Betalan’ (42) and in Andhra Chatear (4th 
decade).” 


Though Presbyopia* or Myopia ® may be as ancient a8 man it is 
doubtful whether in the history of any country of the world the use of 
spectacles in any form was known prior to their discovery in Europe 
about A.p. 1250. I would be extremely glad if any scholar brings to 
light any conclusive evidence to provide the use of spectacles in India 
prior to about a. D. 1400. 

1, Tam thenkful to Mr.S.N. Si ‘A. (Hons,), my Senior Cataloguing 
Assistant at the B. O. R. Institute, for drawing my attention to these remarks, 

2, Prebyepia : Long-sightedness due to old age, 

3, Myopia: Short-sightedness, 
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(10) In the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XIII, p. 462 the 
manufacture of spectacles from quartz crystale is referred to a 
follows :— 


“Vallam Vaddkusetti, Town in Tanjore Taluka, 7 miles 
Tanjore,—Captured by the British under Joseph Smith in 177] 
quartz crystals (pebbles) found ere are made into spectacles of which 
the natives think highly.” 


This is really an indigenous manufacture of spectacles in India 
current about A. D. 1886 when the Jmperial Gazetteer was published but 
what is the history of this manufacture? I hope some South Indian 
scholar will enlighten me on this point. 


(11) In the India Office Document of A. D. 16/6 mentioned by me 
at the beginning of this paper reference is made to ‘‘prospective 
glasses"’ sold at Ajmer by the agents of the East India Company. In 
the Peshwa Daftar selection No. 34, Letter No. 110, dated about a.p, 
1733 there is a reference ‘gata aer” or telescope used for naval 
reconnoitring. In P. D. selection No. 32 there are references to 
telescopes, watches, cups and saucers and other fancy articles import- 
ed from Europe. P. D. 32 (Letter 106) refers to a crude photographic 
comera bought from the English (‘‘arret aga aad srairardl tf 
duarevie”). Letter No. 105 dated 5-4-1773 refers to “gla” or 
telescope. Letter No. 74 of 19-12-1766 refers to the use of a small 
telescope (q¥ia wera ) by the Peshwa. All these references prove the 
importation of European articles in which lenses were used from A.D. 
1600 onwards. These references together with the reference to specta- 
¢les about A.D. 1520 by Somanatha at ‘Vijayanagar leads me to conclude 
that spectscles were unknown in India before the Portuguese advent 
in the 15th century. 


(12) In the History of Medicine by Douglas Guthrie (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, London etc. 1946) we get the following information 
about “* spectacles” :— 

Page 114—Bernard de Gordon (c. 12£5), another student or 
teacher of Montpellier, contributed to the garden of medicine 
by writing the Lilium Medicine, which still existe in rare 
manuscript form. It contains the first description of a truss 
and the first mention of spectacles. Some historians have pre 
sumed, on account of his name, that Bernard wasa Scot, but 
it is now generally belicved that he was a mative of the French 
Town of Gourdon” ( See L. Thorndike, A History of Mogic 
and Experimental Science, 6 Vols. New York, 1923-1941, Vol. 
fi, p. 458), concise Pantt Vieweaht Jt 
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Page 121—Roger Bacon (1214-94), 


s+vss4..'Being a man of means he was able to spend large sums 

of MOney on experiments, and he has been credited, rightly 
Or wrongly, with the invention of the telescope, the microscope 
the diving bell, spectacles and gunpowder, and with the fore- 
telling of aviation and mechanical transport.’ (See R. Steele 
“* Roger Bacon and the state of Science in the Thirteenth century 
in Singer's studies in History and Method of Science” 1921, 
Vol. ii, p. 73). 


Pages 188-189—‘' The Early Microscopists—The microscope, 
which enabled Mal pighi to complete the work of Harvey, wae 
probably known to the ancients, although the evidence is 
inconclusive. In its earliest form it consisted of a simple 
bi-convex lens. Roger Bacon first suggested the use of lenses as 

spectacles, and a simple lens was used by Malpighi and also by 
Loeuwenhock, It was Zacharias Jansen a spectacle-maker of 
Middelburg in Holland, who, about the year 1609 accidentally 
discovered the principle of the telescope and microscope by 
placing two lenses together in atube. Galileo turned this 
invention to practical use, but the instrument remained merely 
a toy for some years.” 

(13) In November 1646 I had some correspondence about the 
history of spectacles with my friend Mr. A. N. Gulati, msc. of the 
Technological Laboratory (Matunga, Bombay). I record bere grate- 
fully the following notes from Mr. Gulati’s letters :— 

(1) Dr. M. Findlay has published an article on ‘the Debt of 
Medicine to Microscopy” in the Journal of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society, March and June 1940, pp. 36-40. Dr. Findlay’s 
observations are as follows :— 

“Lenses were first used even if they were not prim: 
invented, for a purely medical purpose—to overcome myopia. 
(b) Roger Bacon (a. D. 1214-94) suggested the useof such glasses 

for aiding defective vision. His suggestion was qui 

into effect {or Bernard de Gordon during hi: 
physician at Montpellier from 1285-1307 refere to Spectacles 
ae oculus berellinus. 

Findlay refers to magnifying segments of glass spheres 
which were known to Arabian Physicist Alhasan of B: 
(965-1038 a. D.) 

(1) In an article entitled ‘' Our Racial Superiority ” by Ethel J. 

Alpenfel published in the Reader's Digest (September 1946) 
the author quotes T. T, Waterman (Essays on Anthropology, 
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University of California Press, 1936) as baving pointed oy 
that we are indebted to the Chinese for spectacles too among 
thing like porcelain, gnn-powder, printing press, mariners 
compass and paper money. 

(III) Seneca, the tutor of Nero, the Roman Emperor knew the 
magnifying power of hollow glass-sphere filled with water. 


(IV) The earliest lens found so far is from the ruins ofthe 
Palace of Nimrod of the City of Babel. 


(14) Another friend Dr. H. Goetz, Curator, Baroda Museum aod 
Picture Gallery reported to me on 10-11-1946 that inthe Jahangir 
Altmm published by Dr. Goetz and Dr. Kuhnel, an artist of Akbar’ 
later reign iv reproduced wearing spectacles.Subsequently on 23-11-1946 
Dr. Goetz sent to me a photo of the picture of Akbar’s painter wearing 
epectacles. I have great pleasure in recording here my best thanks to 
Dr. Goetz not only for the trouble taken by him in this matter but 
also for his appreciation of many of my research papers bearing on the 
history of Indian culture and allied subjects. 


13, HISTORY OF TIN-COATING OF METALLIC 
; UTENSILS IN INDIA 
(Between a. D. 1300 and 1900 )* 


Side by side with my studies in Indian dietetics I have been trying 
to study the history of Indian cooking utensils and other domestic 
vessels used in Indian homes. In this connection ] was told by many 
friends that the practice of tin-coating (kalhai) of copper and brass 
vessels and plates is now current in many parts of India. Copper and 
brass vessels are subject to chemical action caused by sour or acid food 
placed in them. ‘This action is lessened, if not prevented, by the tsn- 
coating applied to the vessels. Persons who have made tin-coating a 
profession are called Kalhaiwallas.' Some of these have regular shops 
in cities, while others move about from house to house, doing the work 
of tin-coating on the spot with the help of instruments and materials 
which they carry with them. The rate for tinning vessels of ordinary 
size is generally quoted for 100 vessels of assorted size." 


I have not come across any Sanskrit word for kalbai but 
Prof. K, P. Kulkarniin bis Marathi Etymological Dictionary (Marathi 
Vyutpattskosa, Bombay, 1946) p. 146 makes the following entry about 
kalbai :—kalhai = kathilacd mulami, etc, 


—Tinning, the wash of tin given to culinary utensils. 


Can any Sanskrit or Prakrit scholar prove historically the connection 
of the Arabic Kalhai with Sanskrit kaladhauta and Prakrst Kalahoya 
as suggested by Prof. Kulkarni? On p. 133 of his Dictionary, Prof- 
Kulkarni makes another entry for kathil (= Tin), 


The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakofa by Date and Karve (p. 629 of 
Vol. 11) derives the word kalhai from Arabic kalhai= Kathil and 
records a usage of the word from Rajwade’s Sources of Maratha 
History (in Marathi) Khanda 12, No. 142. 


In this usage the word Kalhai does not mean tin-coating but the 
coating of mercury (para) applied to mirrors. The Sabdakofa records 
the words: Kalhaikar or Kalhalgar for persone who carry on the 

© Prof. C. 8. Srinivatachari 61+t Birthday Celebration Volume, pp. 93-97. 
1.The Bombay Gaacticer contiins notes on kalaigar, « caste of Muslim tin.emiths, 
ia the distrlets of Ahmadnagar, Poona, Satara, Sholepur, Belgsum, Dharwar, Bijepur 
and Natlk—Seo Index to the Bombay Ganettesr, Bombay, 1904 (p. 180). 

2. Inthe article on Caley in the Hobion-Jobson (bs Yule and Rurnell, London, 
1903, pages 145.146) there are referonces to Tin from C.A.D, 926 to 1395 but they don’t 
mention ting, The names for Tin mentioned in thi 
» calayn, colin, calem, colloym, calain. holtn, 

0.2,0,8, (vii)-8 113 
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profession of tin-coating of domestic utensils. It also records the word 
kathil (p. 572) and connects it with Sanskrit Kastira and Apsbbrenés 
Katthila (= Kalbtl). 

The Rdjadharmakhoda (c.a.D. 1676) (Poona, 1880) records the words 
kathile and kalbatkara a2 follows :— 

Poge S—katbilach vaigamucyate 

Page 31—kalhatkarah Stsakdro (61. 378). 

I cannot say why kalbaikara is called sisakdra in the above line. 
Perhaps the Kalhalvalas of Shivaji's time not only practised the art of 
tin-¢ oating but of lead-coating also. 

The lexicon Pdrasibhasdnusdsana (a lexicon of Persian terms) of 
Vikramasimba (Before Somvcat 1600, - A.D. 1544, according to the 
editor Dr. Banarasidas Jain) was published in 1545. In this lexicon! 
find the werd kalaiya (tin) mentioned in verse 4 of Prakaraga Il 
(Page 13). 

This i is the earliest reference to the word kalaiya traced by me in 
Indian sources. However the word means tin and not tin-coating witb 
the history of which ] am concerned in this paper. 

The reference to ‘'Kalhaikara” (the person who practised the art 
of tin-coating) in the Réjavyavahdrakoia provea clearly how tin-coating 
had become current in India in the 17th century. To support this 
conclusion we get the following additional evidence of Sanskrit and 
non-Senskrit sources :— 

The Sivatattoaratndkara, an encyclopaedic cultural Sanskrit metri- 
cal work by Keladi Basava, king of Ikkeri (a.p. 169-1715), was publish- 
ed by B.M. Nath & Co. at Madras in 1927. This work mentions 
“Kaldya-lepa” or tin-coating in the chapter on sapasdstra (cookery)— 
Kallola VI, Taranga 18, Verse 13 :— 

Page 235—Kaliya-lepite patre etc. 

The use of 2 utensil with tin-coating for cooking purposes is clearly 
laid down in this verse. The word ‘‘Kalaya” used in the verse ia nots 
Sanskrit word but it is an Arabic word for tin slightly Sanskritized by 
Keladi Basava. 

The Hindi poet SOrdis refers to Kalai as I am informed by my 
linguist friend Dr. Siddheswar Varma‘ of Nagpur in his letter of 26-8 
49 which reade as follows :— 


3. The word kathil is reoorded by Reghuniths Papgita in bis Réjaoyavahirakole 
(€.a.d. 1676) Poona, 1880, p. 5, where some words for metals are given as fol'ows — 
eye, Rawprom rip 
with anit Rates cangamacyate ”* p 

ruth post Moropant (a,p... 179-1194) magatione katbil io bis, htymop arpa, = 
11-47 (quoted on p, $72 of Sabda-Kota by Dpte,and Karve, Poons, Vol. II, 1933). 
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“Regsrding Kalhat the only material immediately available is « 
line from Surdds, quoted by Hinds Sabda Sdégar, Vol. 1 (1916), sub 
voce kalaf. The line stands as follows :— 

“Ai udhari prits kalai etc.” 

The lexicon renders kalai as ranga which Bhargava’s Standard 
Illustrated Dictionary of the Hindee languoge renders as ‘“‘tin”, while 
it renders kalai as thin coat of tin on an object.” 

Abul Fazl makes detailed remarks in his Ain-i-Akbari(c.a.D. 1590) 
on the kitchen of Emperor Akbar (pages 4¥-51 of Gladwin’s Eng. 
Transl. Vol. I, Calcutta, 1897). Food was served at Akbar’s table in 
dishes of gold, silver, stone, copper and china. Tin-coating of copper 
utensils in the kitchen is referred to in the following concluding para 
of the remarks on the kitchen (p. 51) :— 

“The copper utensils for His Majesty’s use are tinned twice ina 
month and those of the princes and the Harem only once in that time. 
Whatever copper utensils are broken, are given to the brsziers, who 
make new ones.” 

In the seventeenth century the East India Company carried on 
regular sale of tin through their agents in India as vouched by the 
following contemporary references :— 

(1) John Marshall in India (A.D. 1668-1672) Oxford, 1427, Pe. 2- 

“selling of a consignment of tin. 
(2) Supplementary Calendar to India Office Documents ‘ey Sir 
William Foster (a.p. 1600-1640), London 1928. 
December 1614—Notes on the trade at Surat—commodities in 
demand include “ guns (a few tin)'’ etc. 

P.69—a.d. 1616—Tina profitable commodity. 

P. 141—tin taken to Persia. 

P. 104—a.D. 1616—tin of Pilak (Perak) better than English ton. 

In the seventecnth century a vast quantity of English tin was con- 
sumed in parts of Asia and also Persia and Arabia, where tin-coating of 
dishes was current as vouched by Tavernier in the following extract:— 


“The money of the king of Cheda (a port upon the Malaya cosst, 
45 miles south of Junk Seilon) and Pera. This money is of #in...... 
Formerly the English brought it (tin) out of England end furnished 
great part of Asia where they consumed a vast quantity; they carried it 
also. into Persia and Arabia ; for all their dishes are of copper, which 
T take this opporwunity for oxprossing my deep sense of grat 
Vetme not only for this reference but for his constant and prompt r. 
querige-pertalping tomy stydiou .,...,,. comma 
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they cause to be tinned every month.” (This extract is quoted in foot. 
note 3 on p. 281 of Countries round Bay of Bengal (A.D. 1679) by 
Thomas Bowrey (Hakluyt Society, Cambridge, 1905)—Tavernier, Vol, 
1 Part ii, p. 6]. 


Tavernier further refers to the use of tin for tinning cooking 
utensils, etc., in the following extract on pages 162-163 of bis Travels 
(Vol. II, London, 1889, Chap. XXV) :— 


“ Some yet go very rich mines of tin were discovered at Dele. 
gore, Sangore, Bordelon, and Bata; this has done some injury tothe 
English, because there is no longer need of their tin as formerly, suffi- 
cient being now produced in Asia. Tinis only used in this country to 
tin cooking pots, kettles, and other copper utensils.” 


In our search for the history of tin-coating in India we have gone 
up to about A.D. 1500 on the strength of literary evidence recorded 
above. This literary evidence is further corroborated by archaeological 
evidence, viz., the discovery of a copper container with tin-coating both 
on its interior and exterior found at Kolbapur (in the excavations at 
Brahmapuri). 1 am thankful to my friends Dr. H. D. Sankalia end 
Dr. M. G. Dikshit for drawing my attention to this tjnned container. 
Dr. M. G. Dikshit, Curator of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, sent to me on 26th September 1949 the following 
particulara about the tinned container found at Brahmpuri :— 

(1) “A photograph of (A) a copper bowl and (B) a copper con- 
tainer...The copper bowl is not tinned but the copper container has a 
cvating of tin both on its interior and exterior. 


(2) According to Dr. Dikshit both the above vessels are associated 
with Bahmani coins and therefore, belong to the Babmani period 
(a.p. 1347-1500). 


(3) The tinned copper container hae been described on p.7 of 
the Marathi Guide to the excavated Finds from Brahmapuri, an exhibi- 
tion of which was held at the Deccan College Research Institute on 
25th January 1948, 


The foregoing archaeological evidence is very important for tbe 
present inquiry as it takes the history of tin-coating of copper utensils 
in India up to c.a.p. 1300. The practice of giving a tin-coating to both 
the interior and exterior of a copper or a brass vessel is typically @ 
Muslim practice current even to-day. Non-Muslims, however, and 
especially the Hindus, give tin-coating only to the interior of a vessel, 
perbaps oneconomic grounds. The use of solid tin-vessels (instead of 
tin-coated vessels) now current in some parts of India appears to have 
been current in India prior to the advent of the practice of tin-comting 
picked up from the Muslims. This presumption fe warranted by the 
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following reference to dining-plates of gold, silver, copper, bronze, clay, 
jin and lead quoted from Bodhayana by Vidyaranya or Siyana 
(c.a.p. 1375) :-— 

Vidyaranya quotes the following verses from Bodhayana in his 
Jloanmuktivioeka (Vidvatsamnydsa prakarana) — p. 159 of Adyar Edi- 
tion, 1935, with English translation :— 

‘Svayam@hrtaparnegu......... 
.trapu-sisayoh” 
(Eng. Translation on p. 216)— 

“He (ascetic) should eat on leaves plucked with his own hands or 
sere ones shed of their own accord,but never use the leaf of the Banyan 
or the boly fig or the karaiija. Even when reduced to the narrowest 
straits should he never eat off a bronze plate—for, one eating off a 
bronze plate verily eats filth, nor off a plate of gold, silver, copper, clay, 
tinor lead.—" 

If the above quotation is traced in the works of Bodhdyana (C. 250 
B.C.), the author of the DharmasOtra which goes by his name, the anti- 
quity of solid tin-vessels for more than 2000 years would be conclu- 
sively proved. Asthe quotation stands at present it is earlier than 
A.D. 1300, i.e. prior to the history of tin-coating recorded in this paper. 
A study of the antiquity of trapu (tin) and its several uses in Indian 
cultural history needs to be undertaken by some scholar interested in 
the problem. 

Inconcluding this paper I have to request my readers to record 
some references to tin-coating in Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources 
prior to A.p. 1300. Inthis connection I record most gratefully the 
remarks of my friend Shri K. N. Dave of Nagpur communicated to me 
on 31-8-1949 through Dr. S. Varma :— 

“Although tin ( = trapu) was known to Atbarvaveda® I have not 
come across its use for tinning copper or brass pots. On the other 
band in the Manasollasa (c.a.p. 1130), Vol. 2, pp. 116 and 131 refer to 
grain and meat being cooked in plaincopper pans (sthali). Evidently 
the art of tinning was introduced into India by the Muslims. I know of 
krit or Hindi word for the process of tinning pots and pans. 
‘Kalai Karna” is clearly from Arabic ‘‘Calai”’. 


P.C. Ray in hie History of 


indw Chemistry, Vol. 1 (Calovtta 1902), 
p. 83, points out tho metals mentioned ia the White Yajurveda (XVIII, 13), viz. iroa, 
lead, TIN (trapu), gold and silver and in the Chandogya Upanitad (iv, 17. 7), viz 
gold, silver, TIN (trapu), lead (Stsa) and iron. Su/ruta (Chap. 38) presoribes the inter. 
tal use of tin (Pp. 24), so Vagbhate (p. 30). The Rasdrnava and the Rasoratna- 
sameseaya also deal with tin (pp. 40, 62). 


14. THE MOSQUITO-NET IN EGYPT (c. B. c. 500) 
AND THE MOSQUITO-CURTAIN IN INDIA 
(BETWEEN 2. ¢.500 & A. D. 1800)# 


In the Bodhdyana-Dharmasitra, which is assigred by Prof. P.¥. 
Kane to the period—500 p.c. to 200 a.c., rules for the life of a odna- 
prasthaare laid down. One of these rules prescribes that he should net 
kill gnats or mosquitoes (dasia.maiakdn).' This statement clearly proves 
not only the existence of gnats or mosquitoes in Indian foresta 2500 
years ago but also the dominance of the doctrine of non-violence 
(ahimhsd) that was being developed into a fine art at that early period, 

Apart from the violent way of dealing with the mosquitoes 
there is also a non-violent way, viz. the use of the mosquito-curtain, 
as we use it to-day. Whether such a contrivance was used by ancient 
Indians in the time of Bodhayana to protect themselves against the 
bites of mosquitoes remains to be investigated. 

I-tsing in bis Record (a. p. 677-695) Takakusu’s Eng. Trans., 
Oxford, 1896, Chapter XXII, deals with the Rules of sleeping and 
as current among the monks of the Nalanda monastery in 
Bihar in the 7th Century A.D. He refera to bed (each of 2 cubits 
length = 3 ft.), chairs, mats, utensils, bed-steads* etc. and then 
observes:— 

“There is no such custom as screening one’s bed witha cloth (ae 
in China). For if a man is unfit to sleep inthe same apartment with 
otbers, he should not do so. And if all are equally qualified why 
Bharatiya Vidya, VITT, pp, 275-288. 

1. Vide p. 313 of BodhSyanadharmasatra (Mysore, 1907) III, fii, 19. 


i Amin expleios :— 
CURTOAR fkat arate, qefeetarat wf’ 1 
Apte in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary explains dq: = gad-fly and ROG 
@ast or mosquito, 
‘The word AB is found in the following verse of the Yogarasistha (faatm- 
WOTH-awTeTG-Serge 59—Page 4795 of the edition published in the weqq 
Magssine, Benares, ¥AG-eTqiS oumber 1947), 
SUSTR awe eTgerga | 
wari Taha aie: 1140 1 
When the fruits of the Udembara tree are ri 
found them to suck up tl meet juice, 
2, Bee Callocagga, VIII, 1, 4, 
ns 


awerms of mofchas hover 
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should one screen oneself from others? In using the bed which 
ion of the Brotherhood (Samgha) one should put something 
batwan dy and the bed, and it ie for thie purpose that the mat 
(Nishidana) is used.”” 

In the above pi 
screen for the bed" and (2) the 


seage I-taing distinguishes between (1) the cloth 
which was 2 mat put between 
the body and the bed. He cont ¢ absence of cloth bed-screens in 
tery with their use in China. It is for Chinese 
if the bed-screens used in China in J-teing’s time were 
made of nete like our mosquito-curtains. Though the monks may not 
have used bed-screens in the Nalanda monastery it is possible to presume 
their use by house-holders in India, but we cannot eay if these screens 
were made of cloth netting.* 

The lexicon Amarakosa (between A.D. 500 and 800) records many 


1, The Brhatsamhitd of Varthamihi: . A. D. 500) cont 
00 bed-steads otc. ( TITAABY ) in 39 ver 
curtain is found in thie chapter. ‘The chapter deals io detail with the 


different kinds of timber for the bed-steads. 
2. Vide p. 191 of I. at of Affaire after the Death of 


Monke)—“'Things such 28 NETS are made into net-acork for windows’'—Were 
these nets belonging to mooke made of cloth oF metal ? 

Vide Amarahota, N. S. Press, Bombay 1905, pp. 276-2791 Kagda Il, 
Manusya-varga 6, verecs 111-120, I note the tertile terme given by Amora 


for ready reference :— 


(1) oe, erate, TeX arate (According to Bhsauji Dityite an) 
(2) stitaq—daten?: (2) 
(2) vert —anle: (2) 
(Cv) aan, Preattt, arms, aT — OeaiGTeTCETTE (2) 
(4+) axartiry Daroryrer (2) 
(8) vinhy, aed —deeaaer merfearetdae (2) 
(») TAL, JER—TARA (9) 
(€) frag, sre —srerrorey (2) 
(8) aan, afta: era (2) 
(10) Seahq, era: ent: Fey (2) 
(99) aftong:, Proveat—faearcer, ‘aren ”” fe ere (#) 
(92) sres:, Siz: —TeRTRaTIA RTA ATE (0) Nephi 
(92) ae, armored, aR, 34, Tet, cis —aweT (0) 
(96) gtes:, Te:—aherTTer (2) 
(9%) ahs, eEITTE:—eATET (2-2 coarse oloth 
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1 do not fiad any word for mosquito-curtain as euch. Amera mentions 
three worde for curt . (1) afeefrer, (2) wefirer, and (3) ferresfte, 
but Iam oot sure if any of these worde were in use for mosquito. 
curtain specifically. 

The Shorter Oxford English Di 
Mosquito =a goat of several different epe: (a. D. 1583); a.p. 1665— 
““Muskito or Gnats pestered us extremel This Dictionary further 
records the worde M. netting, M. canopy, M. curtain and M. NET (S08 
net (of lace, gauze etc.) to keep off mosquitoes) but no usages of these 
words are recorded. It is, therefore, difficult to say at what time 
mosqi -nets came to be used in England. 


In the Hobson-Jobson (London, 1903, p. 590) we find an article: 
on Mosquito with usages of this word from A. D. 7539 onwards. 
Among the extracts quoted I do not find any reference to the mosquito- 
set or curtain. The only extract in which we find a reference to an 


attempt made to drive away mosqustoes reads as follows :— 
(18) freer Seer: TNTIE, of ofifturmzer “gust” Fe 
SaRTeT °F “a gepeAy sarera wea (ere) (0) 
(iv) OFS, Sxe—earey (7) : 
(12) oad, seta atard, oratpe—aftarraere (5) 
(18) sare, seTén:, TER, deat, TeR—saftraE (*) 
(Re) We, ihe: — aOR (xarfosaren]Kitrosesmt) () 
(39) tore —sercores (2) . 
(22) erates, eerert—"* erga” ft eae (of. Marathi az) (9) 
(aa) sare —arraeicceraarrererey () 
(av) fier, aite—farre, “tear off exer (2) 
(24) Tor —awtteer ©) 
(24) afta, waren (*-!. anf), fareettet— saamaren: “ware” sft 
STM: (2) 


1, This article ie es follows :— 


MOSQUITO—S. A gnat 
: and Port, 2 


ary (p. 1285) recorde the word 


so.cilled in the tropios, The word is Spanish 

.0f motea, a fly) end probably came into 

use from the East Indies, though the estlier 

quotations show that it wi brought from S. Am . 

A friend annotetes here ‘Arctic mosquitoes 

of ell end the Norfolk ones (in Broads) beat Calcutta 

It ia rolated of « young Scotch lady of « former generation, who on her 

wr 2 Toda be beard formidable but “ame accounts of this terror 
of the night, that on seeing an elephant for the first time, Nk 

SrWPill you Be what is called Musquaniae?’ the Sst time, abe asked ; 

LaagesA. D. 1539 (movin), 1592 Covmhine), 1584, (oushitas), 1616 1673 

ints), musscieten), (Mosquito), 1690 (Mushetoss| 

174 (Meseaie), 1764 Mexguite), 1083 (Magutiey , 
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A. D. 1690-'(The Governor) carries along with him a Peon or 
servant to fan him, and drive away the busie flies and 
troublesome Musketoes. This is done with the Hair 
of a Horse's Tail” 


—Ovington, 227-28. 

The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakofa (by Karve and Date, p. 2402) 
records the “‘aearqion( tt)’ for mosquito-curtain but does not record 
any usage of this word. Similarly the Vyutpattikosa! (by K. P. 
Kulkarni, Bombay, 1946) records the words #*@t (mosquito) and 
wearer ( mosquito-curtain) without any usages. 

In the article on Mosquito in the Encyclopaedia Britannica* no 
historical information either about mosquito or mosquito-curtain is 
recorded. Among the contro! measures againat mosquitoes the follow- 
ing are mentioned :— 


(i) “Living in mosquito-proof dwellings or by util 
mosquito-curtains while sleeping.” 
(ii) applying certain substances to exposed parts. 


The use of mosquito curtains and the application of certain 
substances to exposed parts need not be looked upon asa modern 
invention. They were already known to the ancient Egyptians about 
.c. 500, if not earlier, as will be seen from the evidence to be record- 
ed in this paper. 

In the Mdnasollasa’ of King Somesvara (c. A. D. 1730) there isa 
chapter on King’s beds ( azanita) which describes the different kind 
of beds and their accessories. No reference to ‘‘mosquito-curtain 
found in this otherwise very informative chapter. 


The Sabdakalpadruma (Vol. III, Calcutta, p. 648) refers to 
mosquito-curtain in the following entries :— 


pared: SH. (et ars eee fe et EraTaTAAsS” UIA 1 Ee mu 
fact ¥igi) ansfaarcearmenteire | maf aft aren 
egret 81 ef arat: tt 
|. Vide p, 574 of Vyutpattikofa— 
FRR. A TAIT ARG wtEm, A mosquito or goat 
[a aae:, RR, 1, AEE; 1, ARR, THES; 
at, a8; fF. aeTG, oT, TATE = froraratiss erate STS oA; 
AIS ASS (H, ABT, M. AST) | TX PTS] 
2, Vide pp. 845-846 of Vol. XV (14th Edition, 1929). 
3, .Vide pp. 142-144 of Mancsollasa (G. O. Series, Baroda, Vol. 11). 
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From the above entries we get two words in Sanskrit,viz. (1) wut and 
(2) am for the mosquito-curtain. About #yes? we get the following 
entry in the Sabdakalpadruma (Vol. IT, p. 422) :— 
“eqrht—ared | raft eft are 
geuftng: 1 eft BAA Rt ce 0” 
Medini (Calcutta, 1872, p. 10—s?r64) mentions both the words "yw 
and Hwee? for mosquito-curtain as follows :— 
‘ ‘age aweyent gofrematst @ 1” 
At Medini is assigned by me to the period-a. D. 1200-1275' and as be 
refers to “yt in the sense of ANSE (mosquito-curtain) we may 
conclude that some sort of contrivance for protection against mosqitoes 
was current in India about !00 years ago, if not earlier. The lexicon 
Vitvaprakdia (A.D. 1111) also refers to Wye? (Vide p. 17 of Benares 
Edition of 1911) as follows :-— 
“qaqa Raseeai aqet afeerat |i” 
The lexicon Vifoalocanakofa* by the Jaina author Sridharasena (bet- 
ween A. D. 1300 and 1¢00) is possibly copying the earlier lexicons in 
the following line (p. 14 of the N. S. Press Edition, 1912) :— 
“aad aeeret after arate: 1 
The editor explains the word "ye? in Hindi as follows :— 
(gqah-—abO cent arate 
—w 
—Ferers wear (wf.)” 
The lexicon Vaijayanti (c.a.p. 1050) is the earliest lexicon so far dis- 
covered by me to refer to @y=st (mosquito-curtai in the following 
verse (p. 168 of G. Oppert’s Edition, Madras, 1893 
“geerd g erst (rife faqehvadt ere | 
Sreczeqrara sfrena *aafarer freshen w12 9117 
sy atte on the Date of Medini in New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, 
pp. 171-175. 
2, Vide my erticle on the Date of the Viloolocanahala in Karndtah Historical 
Review, Vol. IIL, pp. 15-20. 
3. Cf. RéjavyavahSrahola (C.A.D, 1676) by Raghunithe Papdits (Poone, 1880, 
. 10) verve 106-107) — 
“cen erevasr we sreerd fig: uses 
after Ferrer ear Sei eTETY: 
‘This glossary records terms about dress (verses S676) such a0 :— 
gre, em, de, onder, far, ax, ag, eT, Ga, Fath, from, aR, 
eorh, Farr, fer, ret, aM ere, Ni, he, Ts, A, Goh, STATE, FER 
men, Pthres, wifteey, dz, gantew, Pree, aT, fret, TET, TMM, 
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Oppert explains aqeet ‘“mosguito-curtasn” in the Index of words at 
the end of his edition of the Vaijayanti of Yadavaprakiéa. Vaijoyanti’s 
reference to “geet is very important for the following reasons :— 


(a) Vaijayantt (c.a.D. 1050) mentions "qesY and aweye among 
terms about costume or more broadly among textile products. We 
are, therefore, warranted in understanding "J™t as a textile accessory. 


(b) Vatjayanti further mentions @goet and AMsEt as distinct 
from Waarc, zalerer, and favesfich which are mentioned by Amar. 
aftrart of Vaijayanti is obviously identical with sfadta of Amara. 


The lexicon Néndrthérnava-Sarhgepa of Keéavasvimin is 
assigned to 72th or 13th Century A.D." In this work we find a reference 
to 8Q%t, which is explained as a kind of awfasror-curtain. We are 
further told that @®€d was used by the rich ( #rearary ) according to 
thelexicographer ¥¥a. The fertinent verse reads a8 follows on p. 
Ill of Nanarthdrqava-Samksepa (ed. by Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum, 
1913) :— 


“qa AA age) erg ead qaferareat | 
mera ATSC erarTEaE oealag” vas tt 


--(Kanda I1-saqrceree-rrarfwrerre ) 


If-the lexicographer &#a@ mentioned by Kegavasva mi ie identical with 
qawqs, who is quoted by Sarvananda (A.D. 1159) and by the author 
of Gagaratnamahodadhi (a.p. 1140)" we may safely infer that the use 
of the mosquito-curtain ( @Weevi ) was confined to the rich ( @TWITATy ) 
somewhat earlier than A.D. 1100. Accordingly we get a reference to 
qt in the Vaijayanti of Yadava-prakasa (c.a.D. 1050). Evidently in 
thetimeof Vaijayanti the use of the Mosquito-curtain may not have 
beenvery common. It must have been confined to the rich only as 
expressly stated by wa, 


In the Sobdaratnasamanoaya composed by king Sahaji of Tanjore (av. 
1683-1711) we find the word agret used to indicate (1) mosquito-curtain 


ont, tet, TA, cent, For, WAS, Fen, Sie, yom, aaa, aTs, eH, 
FMT, THAT, BESET, RaOA, TET, JS, ork, aTGrrG, TH, Ber, Tet, Steal, ere, 
HF, ANS, IM, AL, TM, TAM, GM, sa, Aw, ta, afte, aH, TéNgM, aT, 
Sw, ooh, aA, TET, 

Many of these terms aro current in the Marathi Laogusge at present. 


1, Vide p, XXX1X of Intro, to Kalpadruhofa by Rémivetara Sarmé (Vol. I, 
G.0. Ber a, 1928). 


2. Ibid, pp. XXIX-XXX. 
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wwrerét and (2) fishing-net ( aveTett )' a8 will be seen from the follow. 
ing verse (p. 15 of etyxerwareg, G.O. Series, Baroda, 1932):— 
eget awed eqeat after | 
eat meaqrat eg gafrerensis a il” 
T have #0 far recorded the evidence of lexicons to prove the, existence 
in India of qst or AweRdi, which appears to have been some recta- 
ngular contrivance of cloth-curtains used for keeping away mosquitoes, 
Perbaps it was a net like our modern mosquito-net. This surmise can 
be allowed in view of the use of the word @qest to indicate a fishing 
nat (“eRe meererat eara’’) recorded in the Sabdaratnasamanvaya lexi- 
con of the 17th Century. 

In view of the testimony about "Yt or AWSTE from AD. 1000 
onwards found continuously in lexicons we must try to find out the 
usages of these terms for a mosquito-curtain in literary comp mle 
Thope that scholars interested in the cultural history of India will bel 
me in tracing such usages in course of time not only in texts pene 
after a.p. 1000 but even before a.p. 1000. 

As regards the history of the mosquito-curtain in India before A.D. 
1000, I note below the following reference noticed by me onp. 501 of 
the English Translation of Ménasdra by P. K. Acharya (Footnote 1) :— 

“Carpets, rugs, pillows, and curtains etc. are also mentioned... 
(Mahdvagga V, 10-: illows of the size of man’s head and body; 
bolsters are of five kinds as stuffed with wool, cotton, bark, grass; 
leaves; floor-cloth, mosgorro-curTain’, handkerchief, spittoon, are aleo 
mentioned.” 

The reference to mosquito curtain mentioned above has been traced by 
me in the Translation of Cullavagga (V, 13,3) by Rhys Davids and 
Oldenberg. The original word for thie contrivance against mogqui- 
toes is “makasakusika’’ (Sane. AWSH2S1,explained by the commentator 
Buddhaghosa (c.a.b. 425) a8 Civaya-Kutskd (“tat-gfcet) i.e., a hut, the 

olent Egyptians (C. B.C, 500) used nets for fishing by day and for 
7 moequitoes from their bedi vouched hy Herodotus (pp. 153- 
154 of Book II of Heredotus, edited by Rawlinson, London, 
bora at Helicara 
in Egypt. Whe 
of truthfulness and The 


of Herodotus is by Rewlinson reprinted in Everyman Unery 
(1930}—See p.261 of Smith's Smaller Clanical Dictionary. 
2. Vide p. 102 of Callovegea (S. B. B. Vol, XX, 1885) V, 13, 3 (On the Deily 


Life of the Bhikthus 
“Now at that time tatbile engeged in building) the Bhikhtus were troubled 


with mosquitos. 

‘They told this matter to the Blessed Ove. 

“Tallow, O Bhikkbus, the use of mosquito COnTAINS 

© Footnote 4—" npa-B fee fer sterpfest” (gaat) renahd o ‘m8, 
QuiT0-HUT' the walle of which aré to be of clot 
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walls of which are to be of cloth. This is evidently the Catuski ("qrst) or 
Mafakahari (awSedt) referred to in Sanskrit lexicons from C.A.D. 1000 
onwards ae we have seen above. 

The Cullavagga' also refers to the use of fans against mosqui- 
toes which is also mentioned in early texts like the Sussutasamhitd. 
In the Suérutasamhita (N.S. Press, Bombay, 1438, p. 490) we find a 


teference to the use of soft bed and seat while taking rest, in verse 81 
of the Cikitsdsthana as follows :— 


“ carfaset ged gfefamufanqa | 

ge azarae g:a fagdlage aam” cin 
Dallana explains :— 

“ge neared fread agarditnaregen” 
Here there is no reference to any bed.screen or curtain to protect the 
sleeper against flies or mosquitoes. On the contrary in the verse that 
follows Susruta prescribes the use of fan ("r@taH) to keep away flies 
etc. from the bed. This verse reads :— 

“ qiesamanlaet afeerdiq oilefa | 

MeqrenmeagqeshA casarfag: er 
Dallapa explains :— 

“qrerasd araceasamag | sasafae: areqra-arg: | 

The use of Sretawa or atat (chowrie) for driving away flies etc. referr- 
ed to by Sudruta appears to have had a long continuity. Ovington 
(av. 1690) refers to a Governor carrying with hima Peon to fan him 


and drive away flies and mosquitoes with the hair of horse's tail (Vide 
article on Mosquito in Hobson-J obson p. 590 of 1903 Edition). 


ide Cullavagga (V, 23. 1)—pp, 131-13: (S. B, E. XX) = 
23.1, into the possession of 


told this matter to the Blessed One, 
O Bbikkhus, the use of mor 
A camara (a tail of the Bos Gruniens or Tibetan ox mounted on & 
stick, to be used by an attendent to whisk off fies) had come into 
the possession of the Sampha. 
They told this matter to the Blessed One, 
*You are not, O Dhikkhus, to make use of a cdmara, Whoever 
does a0 shell be juilty of a dukkafa, Tallow you, O Bhikkbus, 
three hinds of fly-whisks—those made of bark, thore made gf Usira 
and those made of peacoch's toils, 
Te is cu to note that while Lodhdyana prohibited the killlog of 
mosquitocs by © ténopraitha, Buddha allowed the weof RNEBRET 
d three hinds of morquito-Jons for the comfort of his Bhihhhus, 
net the are of a ctmora perhaps because ft was ansppansge 
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At what time bed-screens came to be used in India cannot be 
definitely determined at present. I have proved in this paper the ute 
of erst or SWSUE (mosquito-curtain) from c.a.D. 1050. In this cop. 
nection | have further to state that King BI: (cab. 1050) in bie 
Yubtikalpataru refers to a bedstead (3 Weer) as “AvETAT” (with covers 

i Dr. G. P. Majumdar! states that “from the expression 
appears that each bed-stead used to be provided with 
curtain poles”. About king's bedstead referred to in the Yuskrikalpa. 
taru, Dr. Majumdar observes (p. 120 of Some Aspects of Indian 
Civilization) — 

“The King’s bedstead is known as Wta@ANeT i.e., conferor of 
all good; if it be provided with a covering above it is known as @¥aq 
ie. bringer of all victories (394-395).”” 

If bedsteads with curtains were known to Bhoja (c.a.p. 1050) it 
is no wonder that the lexicon Vaijayanti (c.a.D. 1050) should refer to 
Tei or ANSE (mosquito-curtain). The references, however, do not 
enlighten us about the use of bed curtains or screens? in India prior 
to ap. 1000. 

Having recorded the evidence of Sanskrit lexicons about the use 
and continuity of the mosquito-curtain from c.a.D. 1000 onwards, we 
are now in a position to consider the question : What is the antiqui 
of the mosquito-curlain in human civilization? In this connection 
record below the testimony of the Greek historian HFRODOTUS* about 


1, Vide p. 121 of Some Aspects of Indian Civilization, Colcutte, 1938, 


2. At present we use for our doors and windows chik curtains made by finely 
aplit bamboo laced with twine and often painted on the other side. According to 
Hohon-Jebson (London, 1903, p, 193, article oa ciex ) these curtains may powebly 
have come in with the Mongols for we ind in Kovalefski's Mongol Dict, (2174) “Tehib, 
m=Natte."” The Ain (i, 226) has Chigh. Chicks are now made in “London, as well as 
re described by Clavijo in the tents of 
(§ CXXVI) A.D. 1404, Further u of the word ere dated 
), 1873 (Pryer, 92—""Glass is dea carcely purchaseabl 
ooned with cheeks or latices), 1810 (Williamuon “‘cheeks™), 


Does the Sanskrit word ** face eiduit” indicate any kind of chik curtain? 


‘The word 819642 us: Siiupélavadha (V, 22) iv explained in Apte's Sanshrit-Eng. 
Diet. oa “a screca surrounding s teat. Mallinitha explains Bi°S42 or SIVI2S us 


“qemonitafia gdm: gz) ‘ae: see era’ ft faa’ 
He oxplains gay: (verse 21) a0 “qzyred:", Ifthe giogyz was“ anitaita’” 


(banging down) it cas something like the chik curtein. Literal meaning af S1°CT is 
scurtain of sichs, 


when were they 
a 


ld 152-154 of History of Herodotus, Vol..LI, ad, by George Rawlinson, 


11, cbepters 94 and 95. ieee 
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the use of mosquito-net by ancient Egyptians. Speaking of the con- 
frivances against gnats used by the marshmen of Egypt Herodotus 
observes :— 


“94. The Egyptians who live in the marshes use for the anoin- 
ting of their bodies an oi! made from the fruit of Sillicyprium( ecastor 
oil' plant Ricinus Communis), which is known among them by the 
name of Kiki”. To obtain this they plant the Sillicyprium (which 
grows wild in Greece) along the banks of the rivers and by the sides 
of the lakes, where it produces fruit in great abundance, but with a 
very disagreeable smell. This fruit is gathered, and then bruised and 
pressed, or else boiled down after roasting : the liquid which comes 
from it is collected and is found to be unctuous, and as well suited as 
olive oil for lamps, only that it gives out unpleasant odour. 


95. The contrivances which they use against gnats, where with 
the country swarms, are the following :— In the parts of Egypt above 
the marshes the inhabitants pass the night upon lofty towers which 
are of great service, as the gnats are unable to fly to any height on 
account of the winds. Inthe marshcountry, where there are no to- 
wers, each man possesses a net* instead. By day it serves him to catch 
fish, whileat night he spreads it over the bed in which he is to rest, and 

1, Videp. 300 of Flowering Plants of Western India by A. K. Nairne London, 
1094.—Castor-oil (ev andi) is probably indigencus in Africa. The Carah:amhita (Sarra- 
siktna, Ch. 27, verse 289) records the properties of Castor-oil (QUoeata ) a8 follows:— 

Quis at Terorfaaz! 
TAROT TE TA RES 
‘The Sufrutasorthitd (Sitpasthéna, ch, 45) refers to castor oil as follows :— 
qeats agri dei goat sg ana a ahaey eae wel aya 
ere af getaranatarsi Pretest Tawra Fi 

2, I may here record the replies received by me from friends in response to 

my loquiry about the mosquito. ifferent parts of Ind 


Sbri A. S. P. Ayyar, w.a., 1.c.8, (District and Sessions Judge, Vellore, South 
India) writes on 8-11-1947 :— 


“As for mosquito-curtain, the Tamils never heard of it till the Britisber 
came round. They used to cover themselves thoroughly, including their bed-sheets, 
ind slecpnear the fire, which was euppos- 
1 Ather and 


ne like Anumulei 

to keep mosquitoes from vxcceding the 

meared over the body snd were suppoved to bi 
y, though nobody 

oil, called poovathy oil, 

emell kept eway friends even more than mosquitoes |" 

for the pooosthu oil as Swara} insotticide lotion | 


ed as Agni Bhagavii 


P, 8" Margota oil is a subs 
I dare say other parts of Inc 

“= Dr Sadgopal ‘p. 
wrtenv of 10:1Y:t IIE - 
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evecping in, goes to sleep underneath. The gnats, which, if he rolles 
himeelf up in his dress or in a piece of muslin, are sure to bite through 
the covering, do not 80 much as attempt to pass the net.” 

It ia clear from the above evidence of Herodotus that the mosqu. 
ito-net was used by the Egyptians living in marshes. According to 
Rawlinson “the intimate acquaintance of Herodotus with the inhabi. 
tants of the marsh-region is probably owing tothe important position 
occupied by that region in the revolt of Inaros, which the Athenians 
whom Herodotus probably accompanied, went toussist.' Inview of this 
etatement we have reason to believe that Herodotus had first-hand 
knowledge of the marsh-men of Egyptand his reference to the mosquito 
nets used by these men was based on actual observation. Even if we 
suppose that the reference was based on his friend’s report it has sufi. 
cient evidential value for our present inquiry. 

That the Egyptians prepared very fine nets is vouched by Pliny* 
the Roman historian (died 79 a.v.). Wecan, therefore, easily sur- 
mise that the nets by which Egyptians of the 75th Century B.C. caught 
fish by day and prevented mosquitoes biting them in their beds at night 
must have been very fine ones, somewhat like modern mosquito-nets’, 


“Regetding mosquito-curtaine in India I have no specific information. But 

‘one thing I keow of interest in this soonection ie that a misture of tbe fired oil d 

eocouws and an esscotiel oil miztere of Citronella and Eucaliptus ie a well known aod 

jar remedy in tbe form of a liquid salve to keep away mosquitoes from attacking 

sy part of the body when applied with it. ‘This recipe is being headed down from 

geveretion even tothe most cutofl and illiterate people in South India, Ceylon and 

1 the mosquito trouble is maximum and where these constituents of 

1s0 available from mother Nature. Personally I foel that the innovaton 
of the mosquito-curtaio Is « later development.” 

1, Vide footnote 6 on p. 152 of Rawlinson’s Herodotus Vol. 11. 

2, Ibid p. 64, foot cote by Rawlinson on the texture of Egyptian linen, which 
was the Gest acd equal to tbe Gest now made. A piece found near Mempbis (ia the 
possession of Rawlinson) wes far superior to any of moder manufacture, “Tt hes 
in the inch $40 ihrcads, oF 270 double threads in the warp and 110 in tbe woof”, Pliny 
(KIX, 1) “‘ mentions four kinds of linen noted in Egypt..... and the same fineness of 
tentare was extended to the nets of Egypt, which were so delicate that they could pa 
through « man’s ring, and je person could carry e sufficient number of tbem to 
surround s whole wood. The transparent fineness of the linen dresses of men aod 
the Egyptien paintings recalls the remark of Seneca (de Benef. vii, 9) on 
10 thin thet « woman appeared as if neked." 

p. 1530f Rewlinson’s Herodotur, Vol. If. Speal 


sof 


in found in the valley of the Indus. Sir Alexander 
in hie Memoir on that river (Geograph. Jour. Vol. iii, p. 113 et scar), saye:— 
“The people bordering on this part of Indus—between Dukker and Mittun Kote-—lived 
duriog the swell In houses elevated oight of ten fect from the ground to avold thedamp 
and insects whioh it oocasions. 

[The easiom of sleepiag 00 the Bist roofs of their houres is etill common in 
Barpt; and the mall tower riting cbove the roa is found in the representotions of rome 
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The evidence about the use of the mosquito-curtain so far 
recorded by me may now be represented chronologically as followe :— 


Chronology Reference 


c. B.C. 500 —Herodotus (Born B. C. 484) mentions the use of 
mosquito-nets used by Egyptians living in mareby 
regions of Egypt. 


¢.250B.C. !—Cullavagga of Vinayapiftaka ot the Pali caoon 
mentions WARS (= HERS) allowed by 

| Buddha for the Bhikkhus, 
¢.425A.D. |—Buddhaghosa in his commentary onthe Cullacagga 


| explainge ABagizer ae Wargeer (cloth-but) 
agi mosquitoes. 


¢. 1050 A. D. |—The lexicon Vaijayanti of Yadavaprakaéa mentions 
IS (catuski) and AVSER (masakahari) in the 
sense of a mosquito-curtain. 


11 A.D. |—Visoakosa mentions sqrt and ATS. 


Before 1140 A. D. '—Ajayakosa states aremat THEE" i.e. mosquito 
curtaio is for the rich. 


Between 1150 i —KeSavasvimin in his Néandrthdrgava-Samks 
and 1300 A. D. mentions @goet and ansedt (as referred t 
| WHT lexicographer viz. “ meat ASU") 


¢. 1250 A.D. |—Medini lexicon mentions "ys? and AUSTR. 


Between 1200 —Sridharasena in his Visvalocanakoia mentions 
and 1400 A. D. aqst and arent. 
1683-1711 A.D, | —King Shahaji of ‘Tanjore mentions wy? ond 


‘WTSEC as synonyms. He also mentions Syst 
in the sense of a fishing net ( #eeaeret) 


he eculptures, The common fahing net @outd be a very li 
tion ogeinst the gnats of modern Egypt, through a det doubled will often exclude flier— 


sZt 


caoly t» my inquiry about tho use of tho mosquito. curtain in ancieot Rome or 
Ite representetioas in Indien or \tuslim paintings Dr. Goetz, Curator, Baroda Museum 
and Art Gallery, writes on 1-11-1947 -— 

"I cannot trace any Indian or Muslim representati 
In the Mediterranean area outside Egypt, I caunot say. The depopulation of the vast 
areas of the Roman Empire, even of the Campa und Rome, by Maloria in 
impetial times speaks against the probability of its use. The connection between 
Malstis (bad air) and the mosquito is # discovery of the lest century", 

ea.cam, (vil)-9 


of it. Whether it was used 
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_ It will be clear from the above table that the mosgusto-curtain of 
some sort was known to Indians say from B.C. 500 onwards. [ts ute 
may not have been very common and was possibly ccnfined to the rich 
classof society. Ancient Indians were not bebind their confrere! 
Egypt in devising a contrivance against mosquitoes some centuries 
before the Christian era. The impression of some of my friends that 
the mosquito-net (or curtain) is a modern contrivance is contradicted 
by the evidence recorded in this paper. We must now try to get more 
literary references to the mosquito-curtain in Indian sources and I 
hope that Indologists in India and outside will record such references 
if they feel interested in this problem of great cultural interest. 


15. NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF ROPE- 
MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 
« 


4 (BETWEEN 3. c. 300 & A. D. 1900 )# 


In the article on CO/R in the Hobson-Fobson by Yule and Bur- 
pall (London, 1903, pp. 233-234) we get the following information :- 


(1) Coir means tbe fibre of the coco-nut husk from which rope 
is made. 


(2) Both the fibre and the rope appear to have been exported to 
Europe in the middle of the 16th century. 

(3) The Arabic word for coir used by early writers is Kdnbar 
or Kanbdr. The Portuguese adopted the word in the form 
Cairo. The form coir seems to have been introduced by the 
English in the 18th century. 


(4) References to coir in datable sources are as follows :— 


¢.4.D. 1030—Al-Birini explains ‘“Kanbar'’ as the “Cord plaited from 
the fibre of the coco-tree with which they stitch their ships 
together.” 

.a.D, 1346—Kanbar is ‘the fibrous husk of the coco-nut—Planke of 
ships are stitched together by the twine made from it— 
Cordage from it is exported to Chino, India and Yemen- 
bn Batuta iv, 121. 

A.D. 1510 —‘‘Coir” used by Governor Alboquerque for the preparas 
tion of cables and rigging for the whole fleet—trade of 
coir in Maldive Islands.—Correa, ii, 129-30. 

AD. 1516 — ‘‘Cayro’’—Cordage of palm trees—Barbosa, 4.16. 

¢.a.D. 1530—“'Coir” (Correa, by Stanley, 133). 

A.D, 1553 — “Cairo’’ used in place of nails in ship-building-De Barros 

A.D. 1563 — ‘‘Cairo” cord used for rigging of vessels. —Graciaf.67 v. 


4.D. 1582—"'Cairo’’ used for ships instead of nails. —Castaneda. 

4D. 1610 — Cairo” = Cord of coco-tree. —Pyrard de Laval. 

4D. 1673 — ‘‘Cair-yarn’’ made of the cocoe. —Fryer, 121 

OAD. 1690—' iro” —Rumphius, i, 7. 
. 


marker Commemeration Vol. pp. 19-30. 
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a.v. 1727 — “Cayar’’ Cordage for shipping. —A. Haniltoa. 
ap. 1773 —‘'Kais” yarns —I00s,457. 


All these references to Coir from c.aD. 1030 to 1773 refer to 
Coir ropes used for ship-building purposes. At what time the use of 
Coir ropes for ship-building purposes ccmmenced in Fadia needs to be 
proved by historical evidence. In this connection | have to invite the 
atteation of readers to the specimens of coir rope discovesedat Arika- 
medu (Vide p. 104 of Ancient India No.2, July 1946). Asikamedo 
was an Indo-Roman Trading Station in ‘‘/ate 1st century B.C. or early 
Ist eentary A.D. 1\n the excavations at tbis place some parts of coir 
rope of this period bave been found. ‘bese are described a8 follows 
in the detailed article on Arikamedu in the above issue of “Ancient 
India.” 


(1) ‘‘pieces of palm-shell and rope all in the pre-Arretine layers 
(tha first century B.C. or early 1st cent. A.D.)", 


(2) “‘of the numerous pieces of rofe the longest’ bad a length 
of about 9 inches and a diameter of about one inch. Like all 
other pieces it was made of three strands of cocoanut twisted 
together.” 


In view of these apecimens of Coir rope found at an Indo-Romsn 
trading Station it is possible to suppose tbat they were uted for sbip- 
ping parposes about 2000 years ago. The Coir rcfes found at Arike- 
mede sppear to be very ‘small as Compared with tke rope used for 
controlling an elephant described inthe Mdnasollasa, (c.a.D. 1130) of 
king Someivara (Vide p. 48 of Manasolldsa, Vol. I., G.O. Series, 
Baroda, 1925). The verse describing this rope is as follows :— 


“ afstowipreresteraresy | 
sfirgeng (9) 6 etka setwernat nam 2340” 


Here the rope described is that of Cocoanut fibre, 60 hands long and as 
big as the forearm ( WetE). A hand is equal to about 14 ft. The dia 
meter of an average fore-arm would te atout 3 inckes. The measare- 
wents of the rope would, therefore, Ee (1) atewt SO feet length and (2) 
@ diameter of 3 inches, Such a big rope was capable of controllicg an 
elephant as stated in the dpdtabandha section of tke Afdmasolldsa. 


1 Apimaspreyb of this toogot picce of rove is given im Plete ZEXYII,~ 
B( Rope, pre-Asretine) im Aucient India No. 2 (Joly 146). i | 
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javyavahdrakofa' (c.a.p, 1676) by Raghunatha Pai 
spies ta ecterenre to Coir ropes used for ship-building purposes. 
There are many Subhdsitas? in Sanskrit pertaining to the Cocoa- 
nut-tree (ndrikela). It remains to be seen if any of them refer to the 
ropes? Made fr fibres. 
—T Printed in 5 ress, Poona, 1880. In the J4napadavarga of this lexicon 
qarven 352-355 deal with naval terme (p. 29) -— 
“cqdt aa: Ba: AST EMA CANAL 
qelet-emle & sguare RRa: 
mes aearanta aber Crafter Ayal 
dea: Pri area g Bawey miftaq | 
arf aghee-aret emefeon sgerfinn waseit 
aftrarear sath ergwa fan aq (rae 1 
festqat-ma wafharesagatees ysl” 
2. I maay Bote here a fow of these Subhdyita — 
‘Subhdpitaratnabhdnddgdra (N.S. Press, Bombay, 1911) 
P, 252— 
sat ae: FS 3 Pgs TE We: ge: 
om nfs ftera wanted aR Ta: 1 
aareal HUfeaT AAT Tet: FH AeA 
me TH a Fe Feats woaTn PHA Ivelt 
This oe dverbes the tone lr of « Pa lyn hit bak on 
Page 47— 
‘arheearend Eerash fe asec: 1 
at arflevara afta ated: URW 


‘The SGktimuktsoali of Jalhana (G. O. Series, Baroda, 1938) 
‘ch ccaes cue RSC Fecords the follow. 
* Page 112 

“geet drt Trae) Bre: 

AAR Fikes arfesr ATM 


atone) atta 
a AR aera area) Frere wail” 

3. Inthe Vaihhdnosiya Kétyopasamhitd ( Jadnaknga) published by On; 
Tostitute, Tiruy 48, Chap. 48 (Page 67) we get & reference to Coir repg” viental 
(afitt-wg the following extract — 

“ aft Presa arfetetatrefatiary Farge 
FORT Lefer” fA TUITION SA” 
_ To this Chapter we get references to! aT REUTETA ” and ey Rafer 
{Cf “arfeftg—aeat: "on p. 145). Chap, 10 (p» 13) Fefere to Cocoennt oft ang oth 
offs used for lamps -— i 


© PN TRAST: 
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STUDIES IN INDIAN CULTURAL HISTORY 


Before proceeding further I have to record here some interesting 
information about the Cocoa-nut tree (Coco. Cocoa, Coker-nut) recorded 
in the Hobson-Jobson (pp. 228-230) :— 


(1) 


(2) 


Q3) 


(4) 
t) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


The Cocoa-nut (tree and nut-Latin Cocus nucfiera isa palm 
found in all tropical countries and the only one common to 
the Old and the New Worlds. 


The etymology of the word is very obscure. Some con- 
jectural origins are given in the passages quoted. The 
more common etymology is that the word is derived from 
the Spanish word Coco applied to a monkey’s or other 
Grotesque face with reference to the base of the shell and 
its three holes, 


The Persian ‘‘ndrgil’”’ has originated from the Senskrit 
ndrikela. 


Medieval writers generally call the fruit ‘Indian Nut.” 


There is no evidence of the Cocoa-nut having been knowa 
to classical writers nor are we aware of any Greek or Latin 
mention of it before Cosmos (A.D. 545). 


According to Brugsch, who describes the Egyptian wall- 
paintings of c.B.C. 1600 on the temple of Queen -Hashop, 
representing the expeditions by sea which jshe sent to the 
Incense Land of Punt, ithe inbabitants of this land lived 
“under the shade af cocoa-palms laden with fruit” [See 
History of Egypt, 2nd ed.i 353 (Maspero, Struggle of the 
Nations, 248)] 


Theophrastus describes a palm of Ethiopia which may be 
the Docm palm of Upper Egypt (Theoph. H.P. ii, 6, 10). 
Sprengel identified this palm with Coco-palm according to 
Schneider, the Editor of Theophrastus. 


Pliny (c.a.p. 70)-xiii 9-mentions “Coicas’’ but the word 
may not mean the Cocoa-nut tree. 


The quotations recorded in the Hobson-Jobson about the 
cocoa-nut tree range from A.D. 545 to 7887. 


This is in short the history of the Cocoa-nut tree reconstructed 
mainly from non-Indian sources. 


Among these I don’t find any mention of Capt. Edward Moos's 
Note IX (pp. 402-406) on the cocoanut tree in Narratioe (of Operations 
against Tipu Sultan, London, 1794). In this exhaustive note Moog 
makes the following re.narks about the coir-ropes ;— 
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Page 403—“'The variety of uses to which the fruit is applied are indeed 
Sreat: the outside husk is a considerable time soaked in 
water, when fibrous threads are drawn from it, of which 
rope of every kind is made, fromthe size of a pack-thread to 
a Sheet Cable fora seventy four. 

The standing and running rigging of the country ships is chiefly 
of Koiaar, which is its general name, but in what language we know not. 
The best Koiaar cables are made on the Malabar Coast,a Anjenga, and 
Kochin, of the Lackadevy nut from which islands they are an article 
of extensive trade. The shell of the cocoa-nut is well-known in 
England: in India it is as may be supposed, made subservient to 
numberless uses’.”’ 


The Arthasastra* of Kautilya contains some references to the 
fibrous plants and rope-making material in Chap.X VII (Superintendent 
of Forest Produce) in Book I] (English ‘Translation by Shama Sastry 
Mysore, 1929). 


Pages 107-108—''‘Malati (Jasminum Grandi florum) dirva (panic grass) 
arka (calotropis Gigantea), Sana (hemp), gavedhuka 
(coix Barbata), atasi (Linum Usitatis ‘Simum); etc. 
from the group of fibrous plants (valkavarga). 
Moor refers to the followi ints about the Cocos.tut tree .{1) timber 
for building; (2) Leaves used for covering houses; (3) 6 
aroused for sleeping upon: (4) leaves used as » defence 
sbipping etc; (6) Shells used for cups, ladles, etc; (6) Kernel of fruit used as food; 
jn Ourry; (8) dried Kernel used for Culinary purposes; (9) Oil is pressed from the 
used for burning ia lamps: (10) Kernel remains, efter the oil is pressed 
food by poultry, heasts and evea men in times of scarcity; (11) Oil ie 
with some perfume: (12) tarree or teddy from the tree by cutting 
the embryo fruit; (13) age of the tree number of years; an height—50/t0 ft; 
(15) details of the fruit end the tree; (16) manner of climbing up the tree with 


é , for drawing liquor in a pot by the use of # knife; (17) pitch or tare 
wa crs of tree to prevent ants ond inscete getting up to drink tarr 


iN i "s tetritorles.—Moor' 
of one shilling per annum for each tree in Company's territor 
ill be fully borne out hy the present.dey user of the Cocoe-nut tree in Indie. 


" it ference to the mar 
2. ‘The Word-Index to the Arthaldstra contains no refe 

Cerchatarhind (N.S. Press, 1961, p. 160) #04 6, Balranald CN: 5. Pr 
desetibe the properties of the Narikrla in the following : 


 Caraha (Satrauthdna Chap, 26—%284)— 


verse 130— 
« p frat arfewssorl™ al’ etc, 
art) — 


Sulruta (Sitroshdna Chop. 46—' 
vorecs 177 and 180— 


. 
paenitre afr uyeell 


i Wye0n” 
+ bee ated FRO SUS MAMAN 
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Muaja (Saccharum Munja) balbaja (El-wsine Indica), 
etc. are plants which yield rope-making material 
(rajjubhanda).”” 


Page 111— Superintendent of armoury. 


“Bow strings are made of murva (Sanoviera,Roxburghiana), 
arka (Calotropis Gigantea) sana (hemp), gavedbu (coix 
Barbata), venu (bamboo bark), and snayu (sinew).” 


Pages 125-127-Superintendent of Weaving. 


Page 125—''The superintendent of weaving shall employ qualified 
persons to manufacture threads (stitra), coate (oarma), 
cloths (vastra) and ropes” 

Page 126 — “Manufacture of cloths, raiments, silk cloths, woollen 
cloths, and cotton fabrics...”” 


Page 127 —‘‘The superintendent shall closely associate with those 
who manufacture ropes and mail armour, and shall carry 
on the manufacture of straps (varatra) and other com- 
modities. 

He shall carry on the manufacture of ropes from threads 
and fibres and of straps from cane and bamboo bark with 
which beasts for draught ure trained or tethered.” 

Page 127 — Superintendent of agriculture 
—‘‘the superintendent of agriculture shall in time collect 
the seeds of all kinds of grains, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
bulbous roots, roots, pdllikya (2), fibre-producing plants 
‘and cotton.” 

Page 140 — Superintendent of ships — 

—"In those large rivers which cannot be forded even 
during the winter and summer -seasons, there ahall be 
launched large boats (mahdndoah) provided witha captain 
(4ésaka), a steersman (niydmaka) and servants to hold the 
sickle and the ropes' and to pour out water.”” 

Page 149 — Superintendent of Horses — 

—"Qualified teachers shal] give instructions as to the 
manufacture of proper ropes with which to tether the horses.’ 
1, The Amarahola (N.S. Prese, Bombay, 1905, p. 11—Kegde I Vérioarga 
word " T°IFS " in the following line :— 
© rarer: Teas, EARL EIT 11 
‘Bbsenji Dik he word mene ac! ANTETTYE TASTY"? (cast) 
a dees vias i fastened), 
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: The foregoing extracts are sufficient to indicate the importance 
attached to rope-making industry by the state and kinds of fibres from 
which ropes were made in India more than 2000 years ago. The 
reference to ropes on large boats does not specify the fibres from 
which they were made but in view of the specimens of coir-rope found 
at the Arikamedu Indo-Roman trading station (c.a.p. lst century) we 
may presume that these ropes may have been prepared from coir. The 
use of coir for plaiting ships has been amply proved by the extracts in 
the Hobson-Jobson from A.D. 1030 onwards. A question msy now be 
raised : what is the antiquity of this method of ship-building in India? 
We can answer this question only when we know the history of this 
method of ship-construction -as recorded by James Hornell in his 
scholarly volume on Water Transport (Origins and Early Evolution) 
Cambridge, 1946. Some points in this history are as follows :— 


Pages 234-237-(1) Middle of the 1st Century A.D.—A Greek trader of 
Alexandria has recorded in the Periplus of the Ery- 
thraen Sea an account of commercial conditions 
then existing inthe ports of and along ‘the African 
coast (See trans. by Schoff 1912). Ata port called 
Rhapta near Dar-es-Salam he found ships in which 
the planking of the hulls was fastened together edge 
to edge with some form of twine instead of being nailed 
to an inner frame-work of ribs as in the case of 
Greek and Roman vessels of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea. This Greek trader refers to vessels on 
the South Coast of Persian gulf called madarata, 
which is equal to muddra'at meaning fastened with 
palm fibre’’ (according to Glaser, 1890). This ship- 
construction was current on the coasts of Persian 
Gulfand Indian Ocean until European influence 
wrought a revolution. 

(2) Later records about Sewn hulls sre numerous. They are briefly 
as follows :— 
(i) Marco Polo (1298 A.D.) refers to coir for stitching ships-“‘no 
iron fastening 
(ii) Friar Odoric (died a.v. 1331) sailed to Thana (Bombay). 
He refers to a bark ‘compact together only with hempe.”” 
(iii) Bl Makrisi (A.D. 1400-1450;-no nails-planks sewed together 
with fibre from cocoanut tree. 
(iv) Vasco da Gama (a.p. 1498) saw'Sewn Ships st Mozambique 


(v) Caesar Frede: (c.a.D, 1563) travelled from Basra tq 
Osmuz ina ship ‘Seton with twine.” 
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(vi) Ralph Fitch (c. 1583) refers to “Cayro”” twine for sewing 
abips. 

(vii) John Eldred (1583). 

(viii) J. Lan caster (c. 1595). 

(ix) James Bruce (1813) and 

(x) Owen (1813) all refer to secon ships. 

(3) From 2nd to 9th cent. a.b. there are no records to prove the 
methode of ship-construction. 

(4) Abu Zayd (10th cent.) states that the system of sewn planks 
for ahip-construction is speciality of Siraf (modern Tdhira a Persien 
port). He states that the builders of Syria and Rim nail the planks in 
ehip-construction. ‘‘They never sew them to one another.” 

(5) In India,Ceylon and even in Arabia to-daythe sewn-plank 
method is still current. 

(6) The arrival of the Portuguese, Dutch, French and English in 
Indian Ocean was responsible for the introduction of nails instead of 
pogs and twine sewing. 

It is amazing to find how the use of Coir ropes in ship-construc- 
tion persisted for no less than 2000 years. It is worth while investi- 
gating in Sanskrit and Prakrta sources and references to the use of coir 
in ehip-construction in ancient and medieval India. In this connection 
T may record here the following verse in the section on ships (Nauydna- 
yehti) in the Yuktikalpataru of King Bho ja (c.a.v. 1050) :— 


Page 224 of Yubtshalpataru (Calcutta, 1917) :— 
“a (aeqgarenifa (ormgefa) Steere, 
wale—ora: fad fe Hew! 
fared aa weg ater 
yer rd foraniey atte: tice” 


Here Bhojacondemns the use of sron nails(@tgae4)for binding planks in 
ship-construction for the reason that ships so constructed are likely to 
perish in water when these iron nails are attracted by magnets (i.e. the 
rocky shores containing magnetic iron). He, therefore, recommends 
the use of rope (qu-4a) in binding plank in ship-construction. It is 
clear from this verse that 14a or the use of iron nails was known 
in India in the llth Century. The Indian ship-builders preferred, 
however, to go by their usual method of avrara which had the ‘advany 
tage of being safe as it could resist magnetic attraction. 


While engaged in writing the above paragraph about Bhoja’s 
reference to atera and grwrd I was agreeably surprised to receive 
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avery informative letter dated 1st July 1948 from my ever ¢lert 
friead Rao Babadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar on the subject of my 
inquiry. I have great pleasure to record its contents here most 
gratefully :— 

“Many tbanks for your latter of the 28th June 1948 about your 
idea of writing a paper on tbe rope-making Industry of India. As I 
was long resident in Travancore in which coir manufacture (ropes, 
mats etc.) js a staple industry today and has long been so, I know 
something of it. It is anintriguing subject worth pursuing. Rayju 
and Valkala are, I believe, the Sanskrit words (for rope). The latter 
suggests twisted bark, the former only its bindingeffect. Marco Polo 
(See Cordier’s Edition) contains descriptions of sbip-building in India 
in hie time, and so does Al Biruni (ed. Sachau). Radbakumud 
Mookerji in his Hsstory of Maritime Activity in Ancient India cite 
Bhoja’s Yukikalpatary as the only Sanskrit book known to him, which 
deale with ship-building. It has an interesting Sloha which explains 
why iron nails were not used in binding planks: these nails were 
incepable of re ing the magnetic attraction of rocky shores Dtain- 
ing magnetic iron (see p. 224 of Yuktikalpataru, Calcutta). It is citeg 
by Mookerjion p. 21. The idea is used inthe Arabian Neghtt in the 
story of aship in which Sindabad esiled, being torn up by magnetic 
attraction, when it neared such acosst. Morco Polo on the other hang 
mentiona Malabar ships being bound with iron nails. 

In Tamil, Kayar or Kagar stands for coir, which is said to be 
derived from Kdyaru (Malayalam). See Hobson-Jobson, p. 180. It ig 
atid to occur in early Arabian writings in the form Kanbar or Kanbay, 
Kayar or Kaéar is given in Winslow's Tamil-English Dictionary (1862, 
p. 244 as astringency, or the soft fibrous part above the COcoanut) 
which is astringent in taste. Coir, therefore, must have originally 
meant cocoanut-ffbre ropes. The habitat of the cocoanut palm is the 
Indian Ocean lands.It is curious that in the Rémdyapa (Sundara-Kdgga 
chap. 48, Slokas 46 and 48). Hanuman is said to have been rebound 
Soga-valkaih and valkena, after being bound by brahmdstra. How did 
hempen cord get into Ceylon, the land of the cocoanut? Hemp is more 
common inNorthIndiathan in Indian Ocean tracts. Valmfki wee 
apparently not familiar with cocoanut fibre ropes. 

In the Yuktikalpataru (pp. 224 f..) you will find a brief description 
of ship-bui ding including the verse on nails quoted by Mooke: ji. 

In Kautilya the Vaika and Rajju are mentioned on pp. 100, 113, 
203,241, and 403, and pp. 113,155,203,217 and 42 respectively. Sapa 
iheme) wee a on bp. 100,102,113 and 403). The fibre of dla (palm) 
io known to him and not of t i : 
$1,84,109 and 102 of Kautilya (oreaye (ndlikera), For tala, eee PP: 
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These remarks are iluminating enough but the questions reited 
by'them need to be answered. One general question which seeks 
solution is: At what time the Aryans tn India started the coir-rope- 
manufacture in India? The solution of this question depends on ‘the 
history of the cocoanut as revealed by Sanskrit sources, especially prior 
toa.p. 500. I hope some scholar’ interested in the history of Indian 
plants will tackle this problem with a view to clarifying the industriel 
and economic history of the different products of the cocoanut tree. 


As regards the representation of ropes in art and architecture my 
friend Dr. H. Goetz, Curator, Baroda Museum, writes to me as follows 
in his letter dated 26th July 1948 :— 


“'Plaited thick ropes appear a8 an ornament on ‘certain temples 
on the Pratihara period e.g., at Osia in Marwar and I believe, also 
at Survaya in Gwalior State. Thinner plaited ropes are seen on 
the Churah fountain stones in Chamba. Portuguese architecture 
of the reign of Manuel the Great, which is generally regarded as 
variation of Gothic art inspired by Indian prototypes, likewise, 
makes almost an excessive use of plaited rope motifs; what their 
model may have been, J have not yet been able to find out.” 


Iam thankful to Dr. Goetz for these suggestive remarks which 
open up quite a new field of inquiry pertaining ‘to the subject of thie 
Paper. 1 hope some scholar conversant with this field would publish 
® paper on the representation of ropes in art and architecture witha 
view to supplementing the data recorded in this paper. 


M 
(Bombay), ‘Wrote to meon, 
i) Please rafer to page 15 of my p 


two samples of strings, 
proved to be made from cotton. They were both 24 fold cords. But while 
the ba 8 counts in the other, One of 
these bad a purple colour on it, ‘This finding appears to show to us that 
rope-mahing must also have bean hnown to the Pre-Aryan Civilisation of 
Indus Valley. 
(Hi) Io.0 recent publication, where I gathered # lot of information about bast 
fibres Ike hemp, jute etc., I find it mentioned in Fibrous Plants of Iadia 
, 1885 (London) that the fibres of sethania on account of 
ti han any other fibre are 
aot ese of fishing nete, while these of 
ad caulking boats, 
nd leather canoes appears to be 


eminently suited for shi 
ing er even after getting 
1 these informative remarks.) 


ing be 


je, unlike other ropest 


thankful go Mr Gulati 


— 


16. HISTORY OF WAX-CANDLES IN INDIA‘ 
(a. D. 1500-1900) 


The history of the Indian technical arts and sciences is shrouded 
in mystery, though it would be possible to clarify it considerably on 
thestrength of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources. During the last ten 
years I have published several papers' dealing -with a few probleme 
connected with the cultural history of India which includes the history 
of Indian technical arts and sciences. 


The history of Lighting and Lighting Appliances in Ancient and 
Mediaeval India, if studied in detail, would provea fascinating study 
for any lovers of Indian culture,. I have collected some material on 
this topic but it would take a long time to release it, in the meanwhile’ 
Ihave thought it advisable to write some notes on stray topics con. 
nected with this subject. Accordingly I have published a paper* on 
the reference to Persian oil (parasika taila or Turuska taila) in Sanskrit 
sources (between c.a.D. 500 and 1100). According to the evidence 
recorded in this paper it appears that some sort of crude Persian oil 
or Kerosine oil was used as lamp-oil in Northern India some time 
between a.p. 500 and 1100. While I was writing this paper a friend 
of mine asked me to write on the history of Candles in India, I lost 
no time in studying this problem and collecting evidence on it. Ihave 
great pleasure in recording -below this evidence, howsoever scanty it 
might be. 

In the article on ‘‘Candle” in the Encyclopedia Britannica® we get 
some historical information about Candle. I note some points from 
this information :— 


(1) Candle is a rod of fatty or waxy material through the centre 
of whichruns fibrous wick- 


(2) Modern Candles are the successors of the carly rushlights 
which consisted of the pith of rushes soaked in house-hold grease. 


* Annalt (B. O. R. Tnstitute), XXXII, pp, 146-165. 

le See Dibliography of i 
tubject-index (pp- 38-39) of thie 
and VjAdna (technical ‘Some more papers on these subjects have 
been published since the Bibliography was published. 

2, See Journal of the Kelitga Historical Sociaty, Belangit (Orisse), Vol.11, No, 1, 
pp. 15-17, rahe : ; 

3, Vide pp. 738 of Vol. 4 of 14th edition (1919)- + 

M41 
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(3) An improvement was made later by dipping cotton threads! 
in melted tallow. By alternate dipping and cooling the desired thick- 
Bess waa obtained. These ‘tallow-dips’’ were one of the most ancient 
forms of illuminant and they continued to be a house-industry for 
centuries. 

(4) Io Paris in the 13th cestury A.D. there was a guild of travelliag 
candle-mokers who went from house to house making candles. 

(5) Bees-waz candles have been used from early times and We 
mentioned by the Roman writers. For mystical reasons the Catholic 
Church prescribes beeswax candles for Mass and other liturgical 
functions. 7 

(6) Spermaceti, a white crystalline wax obtained from the head 
cavity of the sperm or “‘right” whale came into use in the latter half 
of the 18th century. Owing to its extreme brittleness spermaceti 
requires to be mixed with a small proportion of other material suchas 
bees-wax. 

(7) Modern-candles are made of -pataffin wax (introduced abowt 
A.D. 1854) or stearine or mixtures of these. 

As the use of candle is closely connected with the candle-stick the 
following points from the article on candle-stick in the Encyclopedia. 
Britanaica(Vol. 4, p. 740) are noteworthy :— 

(1) The bistory of candle-stick deals with those of the Church, 
Moses was commanded to make a candle-stick for the tabernacle, of 
hainmered gold, a talent iv weight, and consisting of a base with a 
ehaft rising ont of it and six arms and with seven lamps supported on 
the summits of the six arms and central shaft. When Solomon built 
the temple he placed in it ten gold candle-aticks, five on the north and 
five on the south side of the holy place. 

(2) After the Babylonish captivity the golden stick was agein 

Jaced in the temple as it had been before in the tabernacle by Moses. 
On the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus it was carried with other 
spoils to Rome. 

(3) Representations of the seven-branched candle-sticks occur on 
the arch of ‘Titus at Rome and on antiquites found in the catacombs at 


oe Da oil an 
Fibe teres for thle illuminsnt used in Ma 
Kesve Dete, Vol. II, 1933, p.652). Seri such wicks dipped ,in oi) or ghee 
gad kept in ¢ tray wore lighted ond waved before a temple image or houre-hold gode a 
aoe, They wore wows 06“ erae lure)" (Bee Sebdahole ibid.) 


(Gt)ewl’? (Vide Sabdshola by 
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(4). The primitive farm of candle-stick was a torch made of slips of 
bark, vine teadrils, or wood dipped in wax or tallow, tied together and 
held in the hand by the lower end, suchas are frequently figured on 
ancieBt painted vases. The next step was to attach to them a cup 
(discus) to catch the dripping wax or tallow. 


(5) During 7/th and 12th centuries A.p. a certain ‘amount of orna- 
mentation appeared. 


(6) Previous to the 17th century iron, latten, bronze, and copper were 
used for making candle-sticks. Thenceforward silver came to be used. 
In more modern periods, Sheffield plate, silver plate and China became 
very popular. 

(7) The Golden age of the candle-stick lasted from the 3rd quarter 
of the 17th century to the end of the 18th, 


(8) The history of candle-stick shows an increasing tendency ‘to- 
wards simplicity. 


The foregoing remarks on the history of candle! and candle-stich 
contain no reference to the use of candles in India. 


Before recording my evidence about the history of candles in India 
I must point out that the Hindu Diarmasastra texts prohibit the use of 
any kind of animal fat or grease for feeding lamps and consequently 
any kinds of candles, in which such fat or grease was used, were not 
likely to have found favour with the orthodox Hindus of ancient and 
mediaeval India. In the Danakhandd of the Catureargacintaamani (Bib 
Ind.) Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1873, p. 945 we find Hemédri (c.a-p. 1260) quo- 
ting an extract from the Visnudharmottara on the topic of dipa-ddna oF 
Bift of lamps to deities etc. This extract states :— 


“qatar Aer qravared dat agaeqa! 
wernarfafagia ag Jar: samA I” 
% 


ide p, 20° . C. Brewer, 10 1 
Brew, P. 207 of Dictionary of Phrase and Fable B. : 
sate roeaket teresting vemarts on Candle and lied termit0l4? sd it ean 
Janusry « Points from these remarks .—(1) It was #8 
Re erale of various colours to three kk 


Condtemas Doy-feast of i 
rain, CBdles Symbolize Joous Christ: ‘ 
“ndlen tothe goddess Febvna, 2% 
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Only ghee and oil of sesamum were to be used for sacred lamps. No 
kind of fat or marrow of the bones and flesh of animale wae to be used 
fer these lamps. The extract further state 

Canforat arevet « teats o eita) 

fate @ stiear qe aT: 1? 
The wick of the lamp wae to be made of lotus threads or fibres. One 
should avoid the use of any animal product in making this wick." 


In the bistory of the candle recorded above from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica reference is made to the use of Bees-wax for candle-manu- 
facture from Roman times. I bave not come across any references to 
the use of beeswax in India among the materials used for feeding 
lamps in ancient and mediaeval India. As bees-wax ie closely con- 
nected with the manufacture of candles I note below some information 
edout it from Sanskrit sources :— 

(1)_ The Amarakofa (Between a.D. 500 and 800) refers to bees-mas 
a0 “ange g (rere (Kanda 11,) Vaityaoarga, verse 108 (vide p. 224 
of Poona Edition by . Sardesai and H.D. Sharma). Bhaouji 
Dikgita (C.A.D, 1630) in bis commentary explains the two words 
and (eas for bees.cax and observes & 'HyReere ’ aia gfe eae,” 
It is clear from this statment that the term ‘' aa"? for bees wax was 
Current at Benares about a.p. 1630. Bhanuji does not refer to ‘‘ataeel’ 
or bees-wax candle. This term for candle in genesal is now current 
in Northern India. Inthe Deccan we use the term ‘ Howe’ for 
candle. 


(2) Vagbbata I in bis Asfdrtgasamgraha (C.A.D. 625) refers to bees 
War ae AQ{8w for use in a medical preparation “ weteyate” :— 


“agree myfeardtrferareart: | 
Tras qearesere MATTIE TNH 

(Vide p. 128 of a. amy ( FEIT Chap. 31) ed. by 
__R. D. Kinjavadekar. Poona 1940) 

1600-1 (650) in the Lokjapaprahdia of bis Viramitrodeze 
Benares, 1916, pp. 650-52) quotes some eailier works 
which describe the following lighting utensils and sppliances t. 

(1) dams (extrace from haraamey and fazrmaiiaz), 
(2) Chearat (ottracts from fagraderz ). 
G3) Qa (ones from fesratiat). 
G4) Aifier (emract from Qaraesra). 
(5). dpramars (extracts from fraroeeR aod Ferrata), . 
Teneo reference in the several extracts quoted to any kind of Condle of Cendin’ 
Mick, 
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(3) Vagbhata II (c.a.p. 8th of 9th eentury) refers to bessanas in the 
following extracts 

Ayfadgahrdaya (Cikitsitasthana, chapter 3 ~ sratwieftera)—" 

“erat aftargfcat feats era fray (verse 75) 
and C sthana, chap. 19 (gufwr{ten) verse 78— 
te: erangheen ferficer aa aerate ows” 
and verse 84— 
-—" Ree ferpernferqegugas area: 

(4) The medical glossary Dhanvantarinighanju (earlier than 

Amara) records the following synonyms about bees.wax' (fawaw) :— 
“ fanaé mgs fav aqicoe ayfang) 
angina agas ag anfereraay 1” 

(See p. 608 of wetrpraereT by K. M. Vaidya, ‘T'richur, 1936) 

(8) Narabari (c.a.p. 1450) in his medical glossary Rdjanighegpu 
(Anandiérama Sans. Series, Poona, 1896, p. 118} records the properties 
and synonyms of bees-wax :— 

—“faras fearaaygi yard wafagr | 
fer NadisoqafrrmotangwAA 11 10 1 
aa free erg surrarefazgz | 

aafaaed) qeifqadigel wh :— 

fawas ays faea aqa ager) 
aqaé ayitoe aga afererreg 11030 
alta Dac 9 Rema nicest or 
tiga age qraé aifgerees youl 
aafad « dsl aged Dafeefa: 0” 

1. T may note hero the refercaces to bees-wox in the Geographical Account of 
Countries round the Boy of Bengul (A.D.1669-1670) by ‘Thomas Bowrey (Hekluyt Soalety 
Cambridge, 1905) -— 

Page 200—foot note 8—""Hees-tax"” mentioned as an article of trade of the 
Mallays (of Achio) with Pegu etc, (see p. 35 of Looky 

Pages 56-57—Boarey mentions bees-wax as hing 


Choromandel. In foot-note 2 ihe 
al Diary of Streynsham Master 


a product of Bengal produced io plenty. 
P. 225—Bowrey refers to “‘beas-tean"? as king's commodity in his account of Patas 
(Bibsr), 
P. 134—foot.note 1—Tavernier, Vol. II, p. 141— reference to was as « produe 
of Burg). 
“1ew, (vii)-10 
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Page 43)—Nerabari mentions the vernacular term 2m for bece-war 
in the following verse — 


“QR hed Ward wa od 6 Yds) 
RES Tae: Teall TATE: NTH”? 
(6) The Carakasawhitd (Cikitsdsthdna Chap. 7, verse 121-p. 456 of 
N.S. Press Edition, 1941) refers to bees-waz in its treatment of leprosy 


(= :— 
“ee: & mafegad lralte da erexdserer i” 

(7) Dr. G. P. Majumdar in his remarks of Toilet (p. 84 of Sows 
Aspects of Indian Civilisation, Calcutta, 1938) states that according to 
Vinaya texts the Buddhist Bhikkus are ‘forbidden to smooth the hair 
with a comb or with a shampooing instrument with pomade hair oil or 
bess-waz.” 

The foregoing few references are sufficient to establish the anti- 
quity of bees-eaz in India for at least 2000 years, if not more. These 
references, however, are not useful to us in our inquiry about the use 
of bess-waz for the manufacture of candles in India. 


The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakofa (by Date and Karve) makes the 
following entries about candle or torre? :— 

Vol IV (1938), p. 2527— 
fe-wax (ayftee) Porsion ay 
‘dee)-Bees-wax candle (Persian aly, TA+er) 

terete 
Page 2543 STR VaTA, 
Usage—“ ere wearer ered a gem eraredt ” 
TA TA 2g ( Sietfirgraday ) 
(This usage of the word sexe? is later than a.p. 1700). 


Thave already recorded the reference to #1 in the glossary by 
Narabari (C.A.D. 1859) viz Rajanighanfu in which the Sanskrit word 
AT is equated with Hem (d8...7q4a wareaA:). This reference proves 
that the term & was current C.A D. 1850. is conclusion is corto. 
borated by the references to “An wet" and “aa ®"” on folio 33 of a 
Ms on cosmetics and perfumery called the Gandhavdda with a Marathi 
commentary available in B. O. R. Institute Collection (Raddi collect 
ion).According to my evidence this work was composed between C.A.D, 
1350 and 1550. This use of 3m or bees-wi in barmony 
with the reference to beeswax in the Vinaya texts which, however, 

prohibit its use for toilet purposes by the:Bhikkue a8 -pointed-out by 
Dr. G. P. Majumdar sad noted by me slready in this paper. : 
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The Maratha King Shabu of Satara, the grandson of Shivaji the 
Great, was brought up in Mogul captivity in his boyhood. He was 
therefore, fond of certain articles of luxury current at the Mogul 
court in the latter half of the 17th century and when be began to rule 
the Maratba country witb hie headquarters at Satara he procured these 
articles for bis use as will be seen from the following evidence :— 


In the Peshwa Daftar Selections ed. by Rao Bahadur G. S Sardesai 
we get the following documents proving the use of wax-candles (#rewdt) 
and roseswater (J8T8) by King Shahu (A.D. 1682-1749) :-— 


P. D. Selection No. 8 — Letter No, $1 dated 73th April 1723. This 
letter written by Kanhoji Angre Sarkhel to King Shahu, forwarding 
about 750 candles (‘‘aTAara") weighing 74 maunds and 5 sers together 
with about 20 rose-water bottles (‘‘ qura fea Fart %e”) in response to 
Shahu’s letter to the writer, stating that 1000 candles were required by 
Shabu in connection with the marriage of Rajasbai (‘‘ arqr 6 gt Fade 
qequrtar ome aefeare sales ore adi hE CMTC ate sean TH 
aeale or. arerea siteeTy e reTafea nates wits”), 


Rao Br. Sardesai adds the following note to this letter :— 


“Raja Shahu constantly ordered candles and other foreign articles 
from the Angres who probably procured them from the British.’ 


P, D. S. No. & — Letter No. 52 dated 3-5-1715 (?) is a Memo of 
foreign articles ordered by King Shahu from Kanhoji Angre. This 
list includes 400 candles (‘‘¥eo aiwei”), 100 rose-ewater bottles (‘' 19 
gore fea”) together with clephant tusks, knives, cloths, tobacco (@rqr¢t 


and get), musk, gun powder, swords etc. 


The foregoing evidence conclusively proves tbe use of candies in 
the Maratha country’ later than a.p. 1700, though this use was confined 


. ‘The increasing usc of candles in the Marathe Country during the regime of 
the Peshwas is vouched by the following references in Peshwca Dafter Seluction No. 32 
(Private Life of the latcr Peshwas) ed. by Ruo Behadur G. S, Serdessi, 1933 :— 


Letter No. 30 of 23-8-1815—""Gooe Qaigey Hata @at eu” 
(Rs. 1000 spent for the purchase of candles for Gapapati Festival in a.D. 1815). 

Letter No. 83 of 30-8-1771—“' SyRaAT BATT Vee TZfreTT NAST.” 
(These candles wore received for the Jewellery Department of the wre). 

Latter No. 226 of 16-4-1815—‘Vhiv iv « controcs (AGT) for supplying lights in the 
Peshwa’s palaces at Poona undertaken by one Jivaji Krishnaji Bhuthar. It refers to 
a, ah, GIT, BS. No reference to candies is found in this contract for 12 mouths, 


Bvidently the Jamp: at the peleces were ps normally and conde were used oD 
‘pecie) occasions. 
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to royalties. Rao Br. Sardesai states that Shabu ordered candles rose. 
ater etc, from Kanhoji Angre, who probably purchased them from the 
British. If this statement is correct we must presume that candles were 
not manufactured in India but that they were an article of foreign 
import in India in the early part of the 18th century. 

Let us now record the use of candles in India in the 17th century. 
In this connection the evidence of the glossary called the Kdjaoyava. 
Adrakoia composed by RaghunathaPandita about A.D. 7676 by order of 
Shivaji the great (died a.p. 1680) is very helpful. In the 1st section of 


this glossary called the Rajavarga(p. 3 of the Poona Edition; 1880) the 
author records some terminology about lighting appliances etc. in the 
following extract :-— 
ee cee cee ATV TRI 
wend a, fare} a adler zea’ | 
Aloo Fredy seer feerses Ales: WRAY 
—" Queer g aah Fagete: eradics: ny01 
dog fara Feary g FA Aeorhes: | 
earqraTegives Sls | afe araa: ren 
FAR: TAIN SCA BIT 7SH | 
Aow\eea MATA AlAgCY foralSer u290" 
In the above extract the following words and their meanings 
recorded by Raghunatba Pandita are useful for our present inquiry :— 
(i) ataqrat = dosh (candle-stick) 
(2) srqwet = Borafarer (candle or bees-wax candle) 


1am not aware of the existence of the words ¥aeta and ainerder 
in any lexicons Sanskrit or Prakrit so far known. It appears that 


lamp," now obsoiete). 
|— Mal. Kandil,—A 


qandil. The 
Candl4—not- 
believes that it is from the 


|; perhi 
Goncalves 
Spanish Candela, 

Perkaa Defter Selection No, 32 (Private Life of later Pesbwas) Letter No. 36, 
fafore toa Giga (leptern) Gited with mi (ane weedy } required by the 
Peshwa. A special carpenter was avked to prepire this lantern. (The Subdohofe by 
Date and Karve, p, 2113, records the words Gina, BIg, (Areb’c SIAR) = SG.— 
Congos:,... STOTT SATA eat Anwar sang (aM, ae etc. 2¢4) and RAPT SAAT 
(8a) “era eae foreemoh wer AUNT | ore Racer arEeRRT CRITE 1”), 
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Raghunithe ‘has coined these words to explain the foreign' terms 
airqarét and Arqaet then current in the Maratha country like many 
other terms which constitute the Rdjavyavahdrakofa, a glossary pre- 
pared with the object of the clarifying the meanings of these terms for 
the benefitof Shivaji’s courtiers and other officers in his kingdom. I 
bave already pointed out that Bhanuji Dikgita (c.a.p. 1630) living at 
Bensres uses the Persian term #4 (bees-wax) in explaining Amara’s 
two terms‘ #YTeae" and ‘“faeas’’ for beeswax. Bhanuji nowhere 
refers to HtawwT (candle) as such, though candles were used in India 
at this time will be seen from the evidence recorded below :— 


John Fryer in this Travels (A.D. 1672-1681) published by Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1912 refers toewax for Tapers in his Description of 
Goa as follows :: 


Vol. IT, page 28—'The finest Manchet ( = wheaten bread) it may 
bein the world is made here and the purest Virgins Wax for Tapers.” 


The Editor of the above Travels makes the following remarks on 
the word Tapers in the above extract :— 

“Bee farming for the collection of honey and wax ‘most of which 
is sent to Goa and made into candles for Church altars is still an indu- 
stry in Kanara (Bombay Gaz. XV, Pt, 1, 10¢ ff.). 

Page 11 — Description of a Church at Goa (college of Dominicans) 
“In the Sacristan were massy silver candle-sticks and other vessele- 
very Rich.” 

Page 251 — Travels into Persia— 

“Nor can we forfet another sort of Black Traders, burning light 
at Noon-dav, which are the Necromancers, whose shops are bestuck 
with candles, lighted in every hole...... 

Tavernier in his Travels in India (Vol. II, London, 1889) makes the 
following references to candles :— 

Page 8 — Speaking of large quantities of spun cotton, exported to 
Europe by the English and Dutch companies Tavernier states :— 


1. Io hls G1nt—a7TAt Sls (Poona, 1925, p. 208) Prof. M. T. Patwardhen makes 
the following entries about aq (bees-wax) and al 

aa arm (g.) oes, “ard feces aren ¢ Ag-aTN ate; | PSS 
cafes ermmeft” (see ART BUM aTateT 91994) 

ara—gte aor yee“ srry Bar ae ATS SAR Oke are ADE 
OTA ( see F.8. TAT 91944) 

ataaeht ( of.) Rret— “me Alsat) set at gar ent” (vee 
"aH aA wT” 28 ). 


terms :— 
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“These are the kinds which are uced to make the wicks of candles 
and stockings snd to mingle with the web of silken stuffs. 

Page 292— Speaking of a pagoda in Siam Tavernier states :— 

“‘In the middle there is, it were, a great chapel all guilded within, 
where a lamp and three wax-candles are kept alight in front of the altor 
@hich is covered with idols. 

Page 335— M. Constant, commander at Gombroon (Bandar Abbss) 
@ave a dinner to several Franke. In the description of this dinner 
Tavernier refers to lamps, which were ‘‘sawcers full of oil attached to 
the walle of the house and at a distance of about one foot from each 
other”. Instead of these lamps M. Constant ordered'‘white wax-candles 
to be placed throughout, and both within and without the house there 
‘was light every where”. All the merchants both Christians and Muha. 
mMmeadans were surprised atit. Atthis Tavernier remarked :— ‘‘this 
wax does not cost 80 much to the company as it does to private persons 
because all the Dutch vessels which come from Mocha (Mocca) carry much 
Of it as it is very cheap there.” 


Page 18 — Speaking of Cinnamon {rom Ceylon Tavernier states :-— 


“The Portuguese used to gather quantities of it (Cinnamon) which 
they placed in Chaldrons with water together with the small pointe of 
the ends of the branches and thcy boiled the whole till the water was 
evaporated when cooled, the uprer portion of what remained was like 
@ paste of white waz and at the bottom of the Chaldron there was 
Camphor. pf this paste they made tapers, which they used in the 
Churches during the service at the annual festivals, and as soon as the 
tapers were lighted all the Church was perfumed with an odour of cin- 
namon. Formerly the Portugucse procured cinnamon from the coun- 
tries belonging to the Rajas in the neighbourhood of Cochin.” 


Page 413 — Giving an account of his arrsoal in Holland with the 
Dutch fleet, Tavernier states :— 


“*Ap soon as we hed sighted the coasts of Holland, all the soldiers 
of our Beet ed a quantity of small wax-tapers about the poop and 
bow of the veseel.........On our vessel alone there were more than 1700 
of these waz-tapers, both large and small. The sailors had kept them 
since they were at Manillas from whence they had brought a large guan- 
tity, os also from Point de Galle in the island of Ceylon... @ax was 
chasp throughout India and -is easily bleached, every religious house 
always has a large supply of wax-tapers on account of the festivals, when 
aumbers are lighted before the grand altar and in all the Chapels. 
Thus the least of the Dutch Sailors had thirty or forty of these tapers 
for hie share and some of them bad some as thich’as the thigh.” 
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Among the references to the use of ‘wax-candles by Tavernier we 

| note with interest:their use Lefore idols in a pagoda in Siam. 
‘ Pietro Della Valle in his Travels in India (Hak. Society, London, 
1892) Vol. II, makes the following references to candles :- 

Letter No. V dated 22nd November 1623 from Ikkeri (to the South- 
ast of Honawar in the Shimoga District of Mysore) :— 

Page 235 — Description of a Shiva Temple. 

—"This idol was called Virena Deuru,..at the upper end in a dark 
place with candles before him. 

Page 237—‘‘In the middle of the temple ...... a darker enclosure.. 
wherein etood......a little stockade or Pallisade...to hang Lamps and 
Tapers upon at more solemn days and hours.” 

Poge 238 — ‘Tapers being lighted, particularly at the stockade.” 

—Idol of Virena taken in a procession. 

—Two Ministers ‘with lighted Tapers marched first, followed, by 
the Idol in bis canopy. 

Page 239—One of the Priests or Ministers'‘began to salute the Idol 
a for of with a dim Taper in his hand making a great circle, 
severaltimes.”” 

—'Palisade of lights ... through which it is not lawful to pasa.” 

Page 240—The priest ‘‘took a wax-candle and therewith described 
within the Palanchino or carriage before the Idol many circles with 
lines at the end; and putting out the candle took the Idol out of the 
Palanchino and carrying it through the railed stockade in the middle 
of the Torches, placed it on its Tribunal at the Upper End where it 
usually stands.” 

—"Candles being put out, the ceremonies ended and the people return 
edtotheir Houses” (The Editor observes in footnote 2 on p. 240 :— 

“Wax-candles are certainly not common in India even in the present 
days, among natives, and were probably used only in templea.”) 

Page 271/—‘The night following there was a great solemnity in all 

the Temples by lighting of candles." 

Page 279—“Tapers were lighted up in all the Temples of Ikkert."” 

On p. 206 Della Valle mentions the Divdli (‘‘the Davdli or feast of 

the Indisn Gentiles”) which was celebrated on 24th October 1623. On 
page 283 he describes in picturesque detail a festival of illumination 
on 21st November 1623 which was a ‘‘Netw moon” day and at which the 
Bing of Ikkerl, Venkatappa Naik was present. The description of 
this illumiostion reade like the description of Divali. 1, therefore, 
reproduce it below :— 
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Page 283—'‘November the one and twentieth. This night an 
infinite number of Torches and candles were lighted, not only in all the 
Temples, but also in all the Streets, Houses, and Shops of Zhherl, 
which made a kind of splendour over all the city. In each of the 
Temples was its Idol, which in some was a serpent; and they had 
adorned the outward Porches, not only with lights but also with 
certain contrivances of paper on which were painted men on Horseback, 
Elephants, people fighting and other old figures ; behind which papers 
lights were placed in certain little Arches like those which we make io 
our sepulchres ; these with other gay Ornaments of silk hung round 
about made a sufficiently pretty show. In the great Temple not only 
the inside, in the middle whereof is a very high and slender cupola 
(which appears without too) but also all the outer walls and all those 
round about the Piazza which lies before it, as also the Houses on the 
adjacent sides, were all full of lights. The concourse of people of all 
sorta and degrees, both Men and Women, was very great; and they 
appeared to go about visiting all the Temples. 

When it was very late the King came to the great Temple accam- 
panied only by his two ean in a Palanchino, his two 

cephen on Horse-back ... ... at a great distance, with some number of 

Soldiers and Ser: Me yed in the Temple 
about an hour, being entertained with Musick, Dancing: and other 
things which I could not see because I was without.” 


We note with interest the contrivances of paper ‘with lights behind 
them, which adorned the outward porches at this festival of a.p. 1623 
on the New-Moon day. They can be compared with hanging paper- 
lanterns which adorn the fronts of houses in modern Dyodli 
celebrations, 

Letter No. VII dated 31st January 1624 from Goo— 

Page 348—Description of a Temple’near Mangalore 

—Deacription of a Pillar for light near the Temple :— 

“Where the etaira begin stands a high, straight and 

illar’ ty’d about in several places with little fille 
Palms (eh palm =about 9 inches) and one and a balf thick from the 
bottom to the top, with little dimunition. On this Pillar are placed 
about seventeen round brazen wheels? made with many apokes round 
about like stare : they are to support the Jights in great Festivals and 
are distant about three Palms one from another. The top terminates 


1, The Bator Seate 

of the Temple.’ 
What was the exact size of there whoole? Wer 

ay pedo whoo! 1 they used 88 pulle for 


—""This pillar Ip not mentioned in modern descriptions 
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a great brasen candlestick of five branches of which the middlemost 
is highest, the other four of equal height. The font of the Pi ji 
square and hath an Idol engraven on each side : the whole structure ie 
or at leaat seems to he, all of one piece.” 

Page 348—''The walls of a less Inclosure (wherein according to 
their custom, the Temple stands! are also surrounded on the outside 
with eleven wooden rails upto the ton, diatant one above the other little 
more than an Architectural Palm: ' these also serve to hear Lights on 
Festival occasions ; which must needs make a brave show, the Temple 
thereby appearing as if it were all on fire).” 

It is clear from the evidence recorded so far that wax-candles were 
used in the 77th century not onlv by the Christians of Goa in their 
Churches but also by the Hindus in their temnles as clearly stated by 
Pietro Della Valle (a.p. 1623-24) in his description of Hindu Temples. 
This use of waz-candles in Hindu temples in A.D. 1623 and ina patoda 
in Siam referred to by Tavernier (c.a.D 1670) is further corrohorated 
by Duarto Barbosa (A.D. 1513) who in his Travels (Hak. Society. f.ondon 
1918) Vol. I, p. 175, exoressly mentions the use of candles side bv side 
with that of: oil-lamps as will be seen from the following extract :— 


Page 115—Speaking of the Brahmins of Gujarat Barbosa 
observes :-— 

“‘.uethey celebrate great ceremonies in honour of these idols 
entertaining them with great store of candles and oil-lamps and with 


bells after our fashion).’’ 


In the Ain-i-Akhari (a.D. 1590) the Regulations® for the Illumina- 
tions at Akbar’s court are recorded in detail. They refer to the use of 


1, The height of the brazen Pillar was 60 Palms. The Editor remarks :— 
“probably the Italian measure or Palmo is here referred to equal to about nine inches 
‘The measure of « ‘Palm’ may also be understood as equal to about 8} inches (length 
of a bend) or 3 inches (breadth of « hand). If Palm=3 inches the height of the 
Piller of 60 Palms = 180 inches feat. If Palm=9 inc! Mar of 60 Palms = 540 

43 faet—Sehol i ohitecture will be better 


aul (Vide pp. 42.43 of Fe deine 
Bag. Trane. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 1, Caloutts, 1897) may be reotodu they 


he 
tre very useful for recoostructing the history of lamps aad lighting io Mediaeval 


Regelations or the Tlluminationt—This is a spark of celestial fire. 

At noon when the Sun enters the 14th degree of the slg - Aries, they place in the 
Gun's rays a kid of shining onyx, called in the Hindustent lenguage Sere] Kerant 
(861-4) and put to it « piece of cotton which from heat of th 
care of proper 


they catch new fire, The vessel this fre is preserved in, js called 
(continued on the nent pare) 
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eomphor candies at the Mughal Court in different kinds of candle. 
sticks, Camphor candles, three yards long and even more must have 
been a grand sight to see for ar’s courtiers. As compared with 
the camphor candles the wax-candles used in Hindu temples (about 
a.b. 1518) in Gujarat and in Kanara (A.M. 1623) dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. Wax-candles must have been in use in Akbar’s time in the 
house-hold of common men, both Hindu and Muslim, but they don’t 
appear to have been in favour at the imperial Court which was devoted 
to the pursuit of the sublime and the beautiful, irrespective of the cost 
involved in such a pursuit. 

Though Barbosa refers to the use of wax.candles in Hindu Temples 
in A.D. 1518 in Gujarat Babur in his Memoirs deplores the absence of 
candles and candle-stichs in Hindustan in his diary for A.D. 1325-1526, 
Perhaps he did not notice them in Central and Northern India in the 
territories conquered by him. Are we. therefore, to suppose that the 
use of candles was unknown in India before a.p. 1498, the date of 
Portuguese ad: ? In the following extract from Baburndmd (Trans. 


(contieurd from the previows poze) 
Apanger of the fire-pot, There is also a shining white stone called Chunder Kerant 
(TAUSTAT), which, upon being exposed to the moon’s beams, drips water. 

Bvery afterroun, at one Ghurry before sun-set his Majesty 
sis: or if steeping, he is awakened. And when the Sun 
jeloe camphor _ in twelve condleatichs of gold and 
the presence, Of sweet me ody, taking 
a warietyof delightful ars and concludes ith implori 

It Is Impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the: 

Some of them weigh forty pound: and upwards and are carved with « variety of figures, 
Some are single, others of to branches and others of more. 

ihre yards long, and some 1-7; 
« moreover {Muminsted 


je but little moonlight procgs are lighted with eight flambeaux. From 
the fourth to the tenth they decrease one in numberevery n\ to that on the tenth 
aight, when the moon shines very bright, one flamebesur And they 
qmticus in this state till the fifteenth and Increase one every cay from the sisteenth 
to the nineteenth, On tho twent‘ath thoy continue the # ind on the rmenty first and 
twenty secend increase one duily: the twenty third is the same asthe twenty second 
ith aughtof the moon, 


In order to ronder the royal camp conspicuous to those who come from far, hie 
Majesty has caused to be erected in the front of the Dewlet Khonoh, « pole upwards of 
Jorty yards high whi. b is supported by sisteon ropes and from the top of the pole le 
larsarn which they cell Ahandecah (ongin fea) oF BENG), 

ire pettormed by many of the Munsubders, Ahdeesns, a 
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by A. 3. Beveridge, Vol. 11, London, 1922, p. 518) we get a list of the 
defects of Hindustan, among which the absence of candles and candle- 
sticks is emphatically deplored :— 

“Hindustan is a country of few charms. Its people have no good 
looks; of social intercourse, paying aad receiving visitsthere is none 
no bot-baths, no colleges, no candles, torches or candle-sticks. 


In place of candle and torch they have a great dirty gang they call 
lamp-men (diwati| This is the Hindustan substitute for lamps and 
candle-sticks,.. 

We must now try to trace references to the use of candles in India 
by Muslims prior to a. D. 1500 and later than the Muslim conquest of 
Sind in a.v. 712. 

In concluding this paper I must not fail to take notice of the so- 
called candle-stick' discovered in Mohenjo Daro excavations, about 
which Ernest Mackay remarks as follows on p. 137 of his Indus 
Civilisation (London, 193 .):— 

“A pottery candlestick (Pl. O, 5) provides an answer to the ques- 
tion how the houses were lighted ; no dish or other receptacle has yet 
been found which, by definite marks of burning at the edge, can be 
identified asa lamp. It seems certain that eume vegetable oil must 
have been used for lamps in the Indus valley, since lamps were 
undoubtedly known in neighbouring countries at that time ; in any case 
it is extremely interesting to discover that candles were also in use at 
such an early date.” 

The candlestich* referred to above is described in detail by Mackay 
on p. 414 of Vol. I of Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, 1938, New 
Delhi. If candlesticks were used in India as early as c.B.c. 3000 
during the days of the Indus valley civilization one wonders why their 
use should not be referred to inthe extant Indian literature from the 
Regveda onwards upto the end of the 15th century a.p. Though the 
bees-wax was known in India from very early times and was used for 


~~ Ty Thaveto thank my friend Dr. A.D. Pusalker, Assisteut Director, Bhara 
. Bombay, for drawing my attention to this candle 


2, In reply to my inquiry about candles in India in pre-Mughal times 
Dr. H. Goetz, Curator, Baroda Museum, wrote on 2-10-1947 .- 
ation of « candle-stick from 
before Mushal inva- 
But I do not feel 
ritual since olden times, However, 
1 do not know since when exactly, The oldest European candle-sticke which I koow 
ate of the 11th century. On ground of quite a number of considerations, which I 
y bere, I should be inclined to search the origin of the wax-candle in Iote 
‘Teng Ching."’ 
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medical and other purposes such as the preparation of wax-moulds for 
casting metal images, no trace of bhees.wax used for the manufacture of 
candles has yet been found so far a8 my knowledge goes This view of 
mine gets some confirmation from the statement of Emperor Baber in 
his Memoirs for a. p. 1525-26 deploring the absence of candles and 
candlesticks in Hindustan by which he evidently means Northern 
Indian territory conquered by him. The use of candles in Hindu 
templee in Gujarat referred to by Barbosa in a.p. 1518 only shows 
that they were getting current in India towards the end of the 15th 
century perhaps as a result of Portuguese contact. This is the only 
conclusion I can draw from the evidence so far traced and recorded. 

Before closing thia paper I record the following reference to 
“‘wazen tapers” used ina Hindu Chapel (before the goddess Kaif) at 
Calicut between A.D. 1502 and 1508 :— 

In the Travels of the Italian traveller Varthema (Argonaut Press, 
London, 19 8) chap. VII is devoted to Calicut :pp. 55-70). While 
describing the King of Calicut and his Chapel Verthema refers to the 
sacrifice of a cock before the goddess (Sathanas = Kalt) in the Chapel 
and observes :— 

Page 56—"They have a certain emall table... extremely well 
adorned with roses. flowers and other ornaments. Upon this table they 
have the blood of a cock hey have a silver knife with which 
they have killed the cock, and which they tinge with the blood... 
and finally all that blood is burnt, the axon tapers being kept lighted 


during the whole tims.” H H 
ering © pins eS ee ‘a eancgtopers”” by Hertheme is the earliest 

to for traced by me and hence tm ortho Berbera and Piste 

references to the use of wax-candles DY - i 

Della Valle between a. > 1502 ‘ond 1623 jllustrate the uae of candles 

along the coast line of India. 
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Chronology Reference 
¢. B.C. 3000 |—Supposed candle-stick found at Mohenjo-Daro. 
|_Bees-tcax candles mentioned by Roman writers. 
candles and candle-sticks mentioned in Holy Bible. 
Between A.D. |—Turuska taila for feeding lamps mentioned in wraagyw?. 
$00and 1100 | 4e HET and Pdrasika taila (Persian oil) mentioned by 


A.D, 1090-1100) 


A.D. 1200-1300|—Guild of travelling candle-makers in Pa: 


AD, 1502-1508) 


AD. 1518 


A.D, 1525 
A.D. 1590 


A.D, 1623 
(November) 


4.D. 1672-1681 


c. A, D. 1676 

c. A. D. 1475- 
A.D, 1800 

A.D. 1723 


A.D. 1854 


Bilhana in the fammgeaetia, 
—Use of ornamental candle-sticks in Europe. 


|-Varthema refers to ‘‘waxen tapere” used ina Hindu 
Chapel at Calicut. 

|—Barbosa refers to the use of candles and oil-lamps by the 
Brahmins of Gujarat before idols during ceremonies in 
their honour. 

|—Baber deplores the absence of candles and candle-sticks 

in Hindusthan, 

|—Ain-i-Akbari mentions camphor-candles (three yards 

long) and gold and silver candlesticks at Akbar’s co 

|—Pietro Della Valle refers to the use of ‘“‘wax-candle: 

a Hindu temple at ikkeri (in the Shimoga 

Mysore). 

—John Fryer in his description of Goa mentions “Was for 

tapers” and ‘‘massy silver-candle-sticks used in Churches 

at Goa. 

i—T avernier refers to ‘‘eax-candles” before an altar in a 

Pagoda at Siam. 

|}—Tavernier mentions toz-tapers used by Dutch Sailors. 

I—The Rajavyavahdraku{a mentions aagtat (candlestick) 

and Waavt (candle). 

|—Golden age of the candlestick in Europe. 


rict of 


—750 candles and 20 Rose-water bottles procured from the 
English by King Shahu of Satara, 
l—Introduction of modern candles of paraffin wax etc. 
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Jinamandanagani 1.9, 10n 
Jinsprabbasdri 1.1419; 1.630 
Jinavijays 1.63n 

dra 1.97 
Jinji 11.784 
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itivireka 11.117 
Jetaakola (Marachi) 133,142; 11.6, 
37, 44, 45m, 47 
‘Jano Sdra}.72 
Jasnctvare 1.34 
‘Yadnetoari 1 10, 34 
Jogahtial.7in 
John Marshall in Indial.147n:1.115 
Jolly, Prof. Juliue 150m, 70, 82, 1239, 


*, 57 


Vv. 
Joshi, K.B. 1.1m, 12, 14m, 18m, 24n, 
330 
Joshi, Prof, N. P. 1.124n 
Joahi, Dr. P.M. 1.450, 478 


Jotsi, P. Dayaram I. 


Kace 11.82°, 83°, 84, 86, 89, 90, 919, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 96,97, 98, 99m, 100, 
101 

Kachch I.51 

Kschur, Pandit Durga Posed I.31n 

Kadambe 11.69 

Kéddemberi 1.13, 92, 106n 

Kadatan | \4n 

Kaged (j) L7, 8,9, 10°, 13; 1.96 

Kajjale 1.34°, 38m, 40,41, 42, 49 

Rak, R.C. 1.1438 

ALLS 

113, 114, 115 

1.106, 109m, 131; 0.104 

Kalbaga 1.11, 12 

Kak kpurdga 1.76n 

Kalpadrukola U.123n 

Kelpasdtra 1.80, 1450 

Kamelaharabbagga 1.15 

Kémondabtya Nitisdra 1.135 

Kémasttral.97, 98, 99, 106°, 107°, 
108, 111, 130, 133, 155¢, 156°, 166; 
.76a 

Kanara 1.2m, 44n, 45°, 52n, 154 
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Kanauj 11.79 
Kapaeva 1.32 

Kanbar 11.131, 139 

Katana 11.70 

KandukOri Rudra Kevil.107— 

Kane, Mm. Dr. P.V.1 104m, 106n,107, 


108m, 111; 11.39, 54m. 75n, 79, 
118 
Kanegeil 1.8 


Kanbaradaes I.74n 
Kanhoji Angria 11.49, 50, 51,147, 148 


Kanyakubja 11.74 
Kapadia, Prof. H.R. 
40, 55, 56, 67, 68 

Kapila 11.440 

Kapittha 11.69 

Karahataka—See Karhad 

Karama 1,34 

Karagakaustubha 11.70 

Karagda 11.70 

Kéranda-cyitha 1.34 

Karandikar, J.S. and  Hivarguonkar, 
BR. 1.1100 

Rarahja 0.70 

Karavira (-ba) 1.42, 43 

Karhad (Karabagaka) 11.1, 14°, 16, 17°, 
21°, 23. 27, 28, 29, 30 

Karbada Brahmins JI.1, 2°, 3°, 
7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14° 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23°, 24°, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, u, 36, 
H4n, 60n 

Karlgren, Bernhard 1.116 

Karmara I.70 

Karmarkar, Dr. A. P. 1.1339 

Kernagaks 11.75 

Karpira.% 

Karve and Date 11.1420 

Kasar 1.85, 86 

1 C. G. 1,82, 1228 


1.9, 10, 38, 39m, 


4, 6n, 
5, 16, 


Kashmir 1.12, 29, 31, 143m ; 11.63 
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ir MSS Report 1.25n, 44 
ea Papdite 1.740 


1.39n, 40 
nee 1.1620; 11.3, 6m, 11n, 23m, 


, 33, 36, 440 ; 
Pe ‘der Sanshrit-Handschriften 
der Us cersitats- Bibliothek in Lei p- 


jg Th. Autre cht) 1.63 


ai 
karen, A, V, 153, 63 


Kutbiawar 1.51 
Kitre I1.17n, 18, 24 
Batre, 8- L, 1.34, 35 
kare, Dr. $.M.1e1, 3, 4m, 14, 32, 


on 

Kaupdiny2 II.3, 25 

Kaulibe 1.440 

Kaujitaha Grhyasiitras 1.123 

Kaujilye L.2n. $n, 110, 111, 123, 
160n, 162n, 164, 166; 1.135, 139 

Kéoagis 1,147, 1480 

Kivafe, Purugottama Pant 1.11; 11.7, 29 

Kaveri I 1398 

Kavi, M. R. 11.42, 43 

Ravindra 1.710 

Ravindracirya 11.60° 

Kavindra candrikal.71\n, 76 

Kaciadra-candrodaya 1.71n, 72,76; 
11.600 

Kavindrdcdrya List (R. A. Sastri) 
1.65 

Kavindra-Kalpalata | 72n 

Kavindracdrya Sarasvati 1,71°, 72°, 73°, 
75, 76° 

Kavindrécdrya Sticipatra 1.71, 72, 
73n, 76n 

Raviraj, Gopinath 1.54, 65 

Kévyamimamsa 1.40 

Kayartba 1.32 

Kéyasthadharmapradipa 11.39, 40n, 
3 


Kaye, G. R-1.6°,7 
Redarnath 1.97°, 106n, 130 
Kediira 11.70 

Reene, H. G. 1.772 


Keith, A. B. 1.63, 70, 95m, 111; 11.83 

Keith, A. B. and Thomaa, PF, W. 1.55, 
68 

Keladi Basava [1.114 

Kelkar 11.10 

Kelkar, Y. N. 1.49, 50a 

Keller, G. 1.20n 

Keluekar, Krisbnaji Arjun I.SIn 

Kempe Gaude IT,41°, 43 

Kerala 11.76, 77 

Keralika 1.131 

Kerosenc Oil II.141 

Ke§ava Pandita I.2n 

Kegavasvamin I1.123, 129 

Ketaki II.69 

Ketkar, Dr. 3 V.1.33, 1420; 370 

Khadi 1.16 

Khadira 11.70 

Khan, Shafaat Ahmad 1.147" 

Khandekar, G. H. 1.20, 1520; U.618 

Khandekar, Raghava Appa Il. 3n 

Khandesh 1,51; 11.2, 38n 

Khare, G. H. 1.79n 

Khaajana II.70 

Khatmandoo 1.51 

Khatmandu 1.29 

Khorasan II. 61 

Khotan 1.32 

Khurasan I.141 

Kibe ll.8 

Kibe, Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V.1.117 

Kichery 1.74 

Kielhorn, Dr. F.1.50n, 51, 52, 58, 59, 


60, 70 
Kielborn,F, and Bhandarkar, R.G.1.52 
Kin javadek Ramscbandraobastri 


1.132, 157m; 11.144 

Kircher, Athanasius [.50°, 51 

Kleen, E A.G. 1.1190 

Kolaba II.2n, 38n, 44n, 450 

Kolam 1.93, 94, 95 

Kolbapur I1.2n, 7, 23, 24, 31, 38n, 
52n, 116 
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Kousppa Nayaka 1.1489 

Kongtegapare I.5n 

Konken I.14n 

Konkan I1.28, 24n, 35, 76° 

Koakepo-Akhydna U.11 

Kothepasthe (Brabmagss) I,1, 3, 13°, 
Ita 


Koren 1.6°, 120 

Kosambi, Prof. D. D. 1.1498 

Koyt 11.38. 39° 

Kovit (Vieudevabbata) U.25, 29, 33, 


on 
ir, Dr, M. 1.1039, 10898 


01,139; 11.2, 14m, 22, 24 
we 0 1.133, 137; 141%, 43, 


Keypardja 11.39% 
Kyyoardya 1.1480 

Kegoaveot 1.1398 

K yapihacitra 1.96, 98 
Kgemtévare 11.79 

Kgtrasvamin 1.36*, 159 

Kubel, K, v. 11.45, 499, 51" 
Kuk Gumbas 1.3 

Kulattha 11.69 

Kulkaroi, Dr. E D.113", 21 
Kulkarni, Prof. K. P. H.! 
Kulloha 1.160n 

Kurodrapile 1.9, 10 
Kemdrapdlacaritra | 19 
Kemdrapaleprabandh © 
Kumayun 1.29 5.52 
Kuate, Pandit Kashios*® 
Kerwvindeka 1,125 
Kuttaximata 1.111 
Kutultben Lidia ag 
Kwang.Chow (Kwang 
Kyoto 1.55 


L 
Lada 16 4 
Lahore 1,52, 55, 72+ 14,7? 
Labari, Abdul Homid 


Lakshaomahdrikd 11.15 

Lokzapaprakdga M1.144n 

Lakgorese 1.390 

Lalitavistara 1 140n 

Lalon, Marcelle 1.55, 67 

Lane: Arthur end Sergeant R. B. 11, 
86, 87 


Lane-Poole,3. I,1¢1n 
Lanka iL69 

Lassen 1.198q, 111 
Laurie 1.47" 

Law, Dr. B.C, 140n 
Lawrence, R. 1.51, $7 


mente 1.1498 
Lablane 1.20n, 28 
Legacy of Egypt 11. 
Leh fe DPE HNO 


Leipzig 153 
Lebhont 132 

thapaddhati 1.40, 
Lele, B.C. 1t2zq 
Levi 174 


Life at inen in, 

w¢ of Hinen.T, 4. L 

i Tsing 5m, 16, 17,33 
Life of Pandita Segennithe ye aya 


+99, 
* 1365104 
Madre ride 20°,29 
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"ta of Skt. MSS...(Kielhorn) 1.52 
Lit of Stt. MSS in Oudhs (Devi 
Prasada) 1.59 
Lit of Skt. MSS in Private Libraries 
in the Bombay Presidency 
(Bhandarkar) 1.61 
Lit of Sanskrit Works Supposed to 
berarain the Nepalese Libraries 
at Khatmandu (Lawrence) 1.57 
Lint of 69 MSS from the private 
collection of MSS with Pandit 
Dharmanath Sastyi (Assam) 1.70 
Litt of 30 Skt. MSS in Kamaripa 
1.69 
Lint of Tibetan Buddhist MSS 
(Rabula Satkrtysyana) 1.70 
Litts of MSS collected by the Curator 
‘for the Publication of Skt. MSS, 
Trivandrum 1,69 
Lists of MSS collected for the Guvt. 
MSS Library, by Profeasora of 
Sanskrit at the Deccan and Elphin- 
stone Colleges...1.66 
Lintof Skt. MSS in Private Libraries 
of Southern India (Oppert) 1.59 
Local Records U.41n, 42 
Lobakigga 11.84 
Lonar 1.152", 167 
London 1.51, 52, 53, 54, 55 
Love's Labour Lost 1.85 
Luces, A, 1.470; U.49n 


M 
Macarmey,Mr.G. 1.3 
Mscdonell 1.108n 
Mact 01.70 
Ma kay 1632; 11.155° 
Mackenzie, Col. 1.50n, 57 
Maddox, H. A. 1.192, .0n, 21n, 22n 
Madgaonkar, R. V. 11.38n 
Madbava 11.22, 23, 24, 29, 30 
Madhava Upadhyaya 1.97 
Modhuka 11.70 
Medhumati 1.1390 


Madhusdd Vyasa 1.80n 

Madhyandine 1.122 

Madhyayugina Caritra Kola 1.71n, 
g7n, 151n 

Madhva IL.1y 

Madhvi 11.70 

Madkholker 11.24 
dros 1.51, 53,54 

Mahabharata 1.77n, 86, 128°, 1409, 
142n; 11.179, 28, 32, 44n, 47n, 74n, 
79, 80, 81 

Mahdabharata-Upasamhara 
Tin 

Mahédeva of Devagiril.82; 11.20 

Mahamdyiri 11.170, 28 

Mahanubhava 187, 88°, 136°; 1.19, 
20,29 

Maharastra 1.881: 11.2n, 3n, 24, 2, 
65, 71, 75, 80 

Maharastra Sabdakosa l.44, 45, 47° 
See also Sabdskosa 

Mahardttra Sarasvata 11.53 

Mahdrés{riya Jadnakota See Jhine 
kofa 

Mahaun 1.8, 18; IL61 

Mahavagga 11.124 

Mahdavamfa 1.1060, 140n 

Mabneastu 1.140n 

Mahikdvati Bakhar 11.1, 7n, 15n, 19, 
29 

Mahipa 11.82,83 

Maitrayaniyasgakha 1.122 

Majma-ul-bahrin 1.71n, 72 

Majmudar, M.R. 1.790, 80n 

Majumder,Dr.G.P. 1.15: ; 11.126, 
146 

Malebar 1.44 

Maloparahara 1.1397 

Malavirdgnimitra 1.109n 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohen 1.117 

Malaya 1.1399 

Malayagiri = 1.1450 

Mallaka 1.126 

Malla-mutthiké 1.1250 


IL.76n, 
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Malla-purdga 1.138 
Mallike 11.70 
Malliosths == 1,105n 
Malu (soa of Dhupdiraja) 
Melws It 
Manasdra 
Ménasolldsa _1.34°, 98, 103°, 104, 
10Sm, 135, 136; 14,117, 121°, 132 
Manavijays 1.9, 109 
Mandere = 11.70 
Magdara 11.484 
Marnell, I. A. 
Maou 1740 
Menucaritra 1.1378 
‘Manusmyti 1.124, 159, 161, 1649, 
166; 11.370 
Manyer 11.85 
Maratha Ballad 11.80 
‘Marathi-Bnglish bined 11.388 
Riydsat U1 19 
pe Ponpett Kote 11.183, 121° 
Marco Polo 1.7; 11.137, 139 - 
10 11.70 
i 750 
Mati yaperdes 1.900, 99, 140m 
sO 
1 (Moehart) 1.121, 122, 123 


1156 


11.124 


T1198 


Maéshar' 
125, 126 129 

126 1201 118m, 121 

Meisi 1340 35, 36°. 37, 38m, 40°, 
41,424 ag 

Mseper? 1 1159, 116, 117, 118, 1190, 

MasesBe 1, 122°, 123, 124 125, 126, 
im. 128, 129,130". | ae 1320, 
VaNE 13s 1350 1360107 8 
133, and Me Gymnastics 


Mes 

111 11.69 140" 
Meene puree al 
Meters re serdeesl 


Max- Miller L.5n, 48n, 49 

Mc Crindle, J. W. 1.13m, 16m, 120 

Meadows Taylor 11 80 

Medical Gymnastics and Massage in 
Genaral Practice L119 

Medhatithi —1,160n 

1,157, 158, 166; 11-87, 122°, 


1.123, 1420 
L182 


Megasthenes 

Mchendsle, K. C. 

Meha, N.C. L8un 

Mehea, Ratilal 113°, 114, 1650 

Memoirs (Baber) 1.8, 13, 141m; 11.154, 
156 

Menan ter —1L115n 

Marchant of Venice 

Merututge 11.79 

Mesopotamia ‘11.67, 88, 101° 

Mimosa Indica 1.25, 33 

1184 

Miowy, E.P, 1.64 

Mirashi, M.M. Principal V.V. 1.13 


IL.143n 


14,17 
Mironoff, N.D. 1.54, 64 
Mirza Raja Jai Singh 1.76 
Mi 155 
Rajendralal 1.1, 38, 40, 51, 


52, 53, 54, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63 
Mitramiére IL. l44n 
Mohammad Taghlak 1,7° 


Mohenjo-daro = 1.32; 11.140m, 155°, 
157 

Molesworth 11.380 

Monier Williams 1.1089, 157m; 
11.104 

Mookerji,R.K. 11.139 

Moor, Capt. Ed 1.18, 19°, 20, 


22n, 24, 21 vin " 

cre rete 49m, 144°, 146; 1199p, 

Morees, Prof.G.M. 11.5n 

Moropant 1.87°, 99; 11.2, 3, 47m, 
109, 1ién 

Mosquito-curtain 11.118, 119, 120, 


124, 122, 1 n 
12 23, 124, 126, 127m, 129) 


* ptoet 


scingenet HL 118,120, 124, 127, 
fe ade 1. 1080, 110m, 111, 117, 
130; D. $20 
we 


Mobsmooad Tughlakh I. 1419, 142 

Mobammed I. In 

Medaswadon Dynasties I. 1410 

Mobammedane L 1, 27 

Mojundsr, Serdar G. N. II, 390 

Motberji, Dr. 1. 41a 

Mabberji, P. K. 1. 9n 

Mubtiptde I, 1050 

Mabtimspdapanirpaya patra I. 1, 
12s, 15, 16, 25m, 33, 34 

Maly 11, 10 

Mamtt I. 49°, 50°, 51 

Méscheo I. 51, 54 al 

Maggale 1..100, 101, 102 

Mabemmadeos II. 62 

Motbopadbyaya, Dr. I. 123, 1550 

Mubtrtvam I. 154, 167 

Mopgi 0. 70 

Meai Pupyevijayaji 1,38, 39°, 40°, 
Ale, 43 : 

Mes swvvata-Kévya 1. 97°, 99 

Mok 1. 46 

Myrobelan I. 38, 399, 42, 44 

Mpore I, 52, 54, 55; I. 80 

Mywors Tribes ond Castes 0. ¢0n, 


dle 


N 
Nec chra son der 
issanschaften 
Fish, 1.65 
Nepperthys 1, 82 
Mow, (vil e12 


Gesellschaft der 
Gotsingen ... (R. 
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Nagadema I. 70 

Nagakedars 11. 70 

Néganandal. 104n 

Nagaraka I. 107, 1450 

Négirjune I. 42n 

Nagavalli II, 70 

Nagpur I. $1, 55 

Nainor, 8. M. HI. 60 

Nairoe, A.K. I. 156, 161; D. 140, 
1270 

Noasjadhacarita 1, 37 

Naisadhakdvya I. 105 

Nalacompal. 95,98; I. 76n 

Nalanda I. 15, 16, 17, 25n, 33, 131; 2 
72m, 118, 119 

Nallikera (Narikela) IT, 132, 133¢, 134, 
135°, 137, 139 

Nana Fadoavis I. 77, 78 

Nana Sahib Peshwa I. 1470 

Nanak, Guru. 1519, 167 

Néndrthérpavasomkgepa Ul. 123, 129 

Nandane I. 1600 

Nanjio, B. 1. 52, 60 

Nanjundayya, H.V. and Anantekri- 
hoa Iyer, L. K, Il. 40° 

Narada. 95 

Naradatilpa 1. 94 

Narahari I, 157, 158, 167; IL, 105, 146 

Nirayapdérama I. 820 

Narikela see Nalikera 

Narmada L. 1399 

Narvatice of the Operations etc. 1. 
19n, 49n, 144°; IT. 99m, 131 

Nasik U1. 2n, 12, 38m, 52m, 8S, 113 

Nétyadarpaga I. 1099 

Népyadastra 1. 109°, 110, 111 

Navabsota (Navathye), Raghunath 
Ganesh II, 2, 3n 

Navandthe bhaksi strat. 154 

Navaratri I. 89 

Naveari Inseription I. 95a 

Néyika I. 1099, 111 

Nasir Ali 1. 59a 

Nearchoe J. 14m, 16, 32 


" 4 al 68 gles 
sit 50S 00 in \ 
neta J a pew! ro \ 
Nesealds Js ae ly 
age? mets DE ae le 
estar ohn I gt 


macau! ace 
Hen i145 

p Feslen ,41 
fisibbb 1, 128%) U, 


a 


irpayasindby 1. 15 
piace ha ft, 81 
Nityonathesidabs 1, 41°, 429 43; y 
89,91 . . 
Notes on the Writing of the Hindy, 
LU. beg 
Niyoga IL. 77n 
Nose.ring Il. 85 
Notices ll. 36 


jes of Sanskrit MSS (Mi 
Neg teat A en 
Notices of Skt. MSS (2nd Series) 

(H, P. Sestri) 1.°62 mt 
spiel 
NW, Pig ! 
Nyayobndsigd, Pe. Kugje Vihar. §3, 


tw 
Nya, Dpcypienss I. 126° 
° 


IHL, 1. 52, 60 

pana 1. 5a, 49 
“eo 

opium IO" 560, $2 S25 

Ceieaeal toatusey NT | 

798, 80" 


snes 99, 

\ Senge 8 
rf 

. 


5 7 9 ge! 


a 
ese 63 
Senet: tae A 
Wares 6 a2 

55 


ford 1.51, 54 
Wrick 1.250 
‘Yerhyncue 5-98 
P 


Saaapraca 1.132" 133 

pidhye, K. A. 1548 

aaihye, Kasinathe a 

Purdpa I. 

Pedmealt 11.37, 4, as 42,43 
"adshah Namah 1.7; 

Padye (Padya) 11.14, 15, 17, 18, 2, 
30 


Paes 1.133, 137 

Péia sadda mahapgava 1,159 

Paidotribes 1.118 

Painting 1.15, 34, 103%, 104, 1054, 
106, 1076, 108°, 109°, 110, 
112, 313, 114 ae 

Palaéa 11,70 

Palighs 11.82, 83 

Palm leaf (leaves) 1.20, 5t, 8, 9, 
38,33, 38,39, 41,42,45 

Pandbarpur 11.5 

Pandit Totarim 1.78% 


Pandit, Vishow Parsburem Shastri 0, 
3 we” Daher 


Pant Pratioidhi, Shrimant Byla Sahib 
1774; 1131 : + Bal, St 


2 T.le, 20, 30, 4, 5¢, 6, 70, Be, Je 
10°, 11, 12°, 13¢, 14°, 15m, 16, 18, 
19, 20, 21°, 24; 31.96 

Paper (its History, Sources and 
Manufacture) 1.197, 20n, 21n, 22n 

Paper Currency in India 1.7 

Paper Making I.1n, 18n, 24n, 33n 

Paper manufacture 1.18, 19, 20, 21, 22 
23, 24, 25, 27 

Papers Relating to the Collection and 

reservation of Records of Ancient 

Sesskrit Literature of India 

(Gough) 1.50n, 59 

Pappu, S. T. 1].106n 

Papyrus 1.2n, 3n, 11, 44, 46 

Pardtar, Hari Shastri 1.132, 156 

Paradkar, Moropant II.2 (see Moro- 
pant) 

Paranjpe, Dr. V. G. 1.108, 111 

Partfara Madhava II.75n 

Pérasibhdyanusasana 11.114 

ile 11.141 

Rao Bahadur D. B. I.77,78¢; 
0.100, 53n 

Parngurima JI. 7n, 52 

Paraturama Kalpasitra i1.76n 

Parijétal.91, 99 

Pacijate 11.69 

Paris 1.52, 53, 54, 55 

Pariyitra 1.1398 

Perry, T. R. Gambier 1.55 

Partial List af Rare MSS belonging 
tothe Adyar Library 1.70 

Pefupatiairha 1.16 

Pofal.13, 14m, 15, 170 

Patankar, Pt, Raghuoath Shestri II. 


‘s 

Patel, Dr. M. 1.100 

Potkar, M. M, 11.82 

Patkar, M. M, and Sherms, H. D. I. 
Na, 72 

Patna 1.27, 28, 29, 33, 55 

Patna-Gaya Report 1 24n, 27n, 28°, 
Bn, 32, 152 
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Pettan 1.55 

Patvardhen 11.8, 10 

Patwardhan, Govindabbagga 11,23 

Patwardhan, M. T. 11.149" 

Patwardhan, Parashuram BhauI.19 

Patwardhan, R. V. I1.97 

Paul, P. L. 11.651 

Payalipattana II.1 

Payogni 1.1398 

Pepys IT.102« 

Perike 1,101, 102 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 11.137 

Persial.6, 143n; I1.67°, 68; 11.98, 
101, 115, 149, 

Persian Oil I1.141 

Peshwa Daftar Selections 1.770,147n4 
IL.10n, 460, 52n, 110, 147¢, 1487 

PeSvaicya Savaltat (in Marathi) 1.148n 
153n 

Peterson, P. I.1, 14, 52, 53, 60, 61, 
62 

Petrograd 1.54 

Pharmacopoea of Indial.161 

Phenaka (soap) 1.130, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 166 

Philadelphia 1.55 

Picumanda I.39n; 11.69 

Pietro Della Valle 11.151, 153, 156, 
157 

Pilaji Jadhav 1.770 

Pimputkar, R. S. I1.12n, 15m, 250, 
33n 

Pingala 11.70 

Pippali 1.70 

Pires 11.87 

Pisani, Dr, Vittore I,115n 

Pischel 1.1088 

Plakea 11.70 

Pliny I. 115m, 150,151, 166; 11.79, 
101m, 103, 107, 12, 134 

Poland 1.143 

Poleman, H. L 1.56, 68 

Pongal 1.101 


180 sropas in noun cbiTURaL motor: 


Poona 1.52, $3, $4, 55, 56, 147m; II. 
2m, 21, 38a, S2n, 990 

Portuguese Vocables 11,1488 

Prabendha CintSmapi 11.79, 80, 86 

Prdahrta-tabda-Mehdrgava 1.145 

Pratastisamgraha 1.80 

Prayag I.71 

Prayaicitta kusihala M130 

Pre-Buddhist India 1. 113, 1650 

Princep, H. T. 1.29, 1088 

Printed Catalogue of 114 Sk. MSS 
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